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ADVERTISEMENT- 

X^ERHAPS it will be thought that pieces written s# 
much in the manner of set compositi(Mis as the foUowingj 
should not have been denominated Letters ; it may therefore 
be proper to say, that they are so calledbecause they were 
actually addressed to a friend. They were written howev- 
er with the intention to print them, if, when they were 
finished, the writer could persuade himself that they de- 
served it ; and the character of authors is too well known 
for anyone to be surprised that he could persuade himself 
of this. 

When he began these letters, his intention was to con- 
fine himself within such limits, that essays on twelve or 
fifteen subjects might have been comprised in a volume. 
But he soon found that an interesting subject could not be 
ao fully unfolded as he wished, in such a narrow space. It 
appeared to him that many things which would be exclu- 
ded, as much belonged to the purpose of the essay as those 
which would be introduced. 

It will not seem a very natural manner of commencing 
a course of letters to a friend, to enter formally on a subject^ 
in the first sentence. In excuse for this abruptness it may 
be mentioned, tliat an introductory letter went before that 
which appears first in the series ; but as it was written in 
the presumption that a considerable variety of subjects 
would be treated in the compass of a moderate number of 
letters, it is omitted, as being less adapted to pi*ecede what 
is executed in a manner so different from the desig^. 

When writing which has occupied a considerable lengthy 
and has been interrupted by considerable intervals of timey 
which is also on very different subjects, and was perhaps 
meditated under the influence of different circumstances, 
is at last all read over in one short space, this immediate 
succession and close compariscHi make the writer sensible 
of some things of which he was not aware in the slow, sepa- 
rate stages of his progress. 'On thus bringing the follow- 
ing essays under one review, the writer perceives some rea- 
son to apprehend that the spirit of the third will appear so 
different from that of the second, as to give an impression 
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of something like inconsistency. The second may seeTH 
1o represent that a than may effect almosf^every thing, the 
third that he can effect scarcely any thing. The writer 
however persuades himself that the one does not assert the 
efficacy of human resolution and effort, under the same 
conditions under which the other asserts their inefficacy ; 
and that therefore there is no real contrariety between the 
principles of the two essays. Allowing a human agent to 
possess power within certain limitt^ ^though those limits be 
narrow,) but tlien asserting his utter imbecility beyond those 
limits ; there will inevitably be a great contrast between 
the assemblage of sentiments and exemplifications adapted 
strongly to illustrate that power alone, and another assem- 
blage adapted to illustrate that imbecifity alone. If the 
eontrast, in these essays, is thought too great, the writer- 
is willing to appeal to the experience of reflective mei>y 
whether they have hot often found the class of sentiments- 
and facts which appeared the correct illustration of one 
principle, so strikingly uncongenial with those by which 
they had before correctly illustrated another principle, as 
to cause a doubt whether both those principles could be 
true; till, on examination, they have perceived the ap- 
parent opposition to arise, not from a real inconsistency 
of the principles, but froni each of them being illustrated 
quite apart from its relations with the other, and perhaps, 
illustrated consequently with a certain degree of exagger- 
ation. In seeking the strongest means of impressing a 
practical principle, the mind naturally adopts those which 
represent it in the extreme.— If, after all, a serious reader 
shall think the essay on decision of character, is not ex- 
actly concordant throughout with the christian spirit of 
meekness, humility and submission, the writer will rea- 
dily express his wish that those pages had been perfectly 
dear of every thing which could even a/i/iear to justify 
such a charge. 

In the fourth essay, it was not intended to take a com- 
prehensive or systematic view of* the causes which are in- 
jurious to evangelical religion, but simply to select a few 
which had particularly excited the author's attention. One 
or two m6re would have been specified, if the essay had 
»ot been already too long. 
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On a MarCs writing Memoirs of himself. 



LETTER L 



MT DEAK FRIEND^ 

Jl VERY one knows with what interest it is natu- 
ral to retrace the course of our own lives. The 
past states and periods of a man's being are re- 
tained in a connexion with the present by that 
principle of self-love, which is unwilling to re- 
linquish its hold on what has once been his/ 
Though he cannot but be sensible of how little 
consequence his life can have been in the creation, 
compared with many other trains of events, yet 
he has felt it more important to himself than all 
other trains together ; and you will very rarely 
find him tired of narrating again the little history^ 
or at least the favourite parts of the little history, 
of himself. 

To turn this partiality to some account, I re- 
collect having proposed to two or three of my 
friends that they should write, each principally 
however for his own use, memoirs of their own 
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lives, endeavouring not so much to enumerate the 
mere facts and events of life, as to discriminate 
the successive states of the mind, and the pro- 
gress of character. It is in this progress that wo 
acknowledge the chief importance of life to con- 
sist ; but even as supplying a constant series of 
interests to the passions, and separately from ev- 
ery consideration of moral and intellectual dis- 
cipline, we have all accounted our life an inesti- 
mable possession, which it deserved incessant 
cares and labours to retain, and wliich continues 
in most cases to be still held with anxious at- 
tachment. What has been the object of so much 
partiality, and has been delighted and pained by 
so many emotions, might claim, even if the high- 
est interest were out of the question, that a short 
memorial should be retauied by him who has pos- 
sessed it, has seen it all to this moment depart^, 
and can never recall it. 

To write memoirs of many years, as twenty, 
thirty, or forty, seems at the first glance a pon- 
derous task. Perhaps to reap the products of so 
many acres of earth indeed might, to one person,, 
be an undertaking of mighty toil. But the mia- 
terials of any value that all past life can supply to 
a recording pen, would be reduced by a discern- 
ing selection to a ver}'^ small and modest amount. 
How much more than one page of moderate size 
would be deemed by any man's self-importance 
to be due, on an average, to each of the days that 
he has lived ? No man would judge more than 
one in ten thousand of all his thoughts, sayings 
and actions worthy to be mentioned, if memory 
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were capable of recalling them. Necessarily a 
veiy large portion of what has occupied the suc- 
cessive years of life was of a kind to be utterly 
useless for a history of it ; because it was mere- 
ly for the accommodation of the time. Perhaps 
in the space of forty years, millions of sentences 
are proper to be uttered, and many thousands of 
a&irs requisite to be transacted, or of joumies 
to be performed, which it would be ridiculous to 
record. They are a kind of material for the com- 
mon expenditure and waste 'of the day. And 
yet it is often by a detail of this subordinate 
economy of life, :diatthe works of fiction, the nar- 
ratives of age, the journals of travellers, and even 
grave biographical accounts, attain their wonder- 
ful length. As well might a chronicle of the 
coats that a man has worn, with the colour and 
date of each, be called his life, for any important 
uses of relating its history. As well might a man 
of whom I inquire the dimensions tiie internal 
divisions and the use of some remarkable build- 
ing, begin to tell me how much wood was em- 
ployed m the scaffolding, where the mortar was 
prepared, or how often it rained while the work 
was i»roceeding. 

But, in a deliberate review of all that we can re- 
member of past life, it will be possible to select a 
certain proportion which may with the most pro- 
priety be deemed the history of the man. What 
1 am recommending is to follow the order of 
time, and reduce your recollections, from the ear* 
liest period to the present, into as simple a state- 
ment and explanation as you can, of your feel- 
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ingS) opinions and habits, and of the principal 
circumstances through each stage that have in- 
fluenced them, till they have become at last what 
they now are. 

Whatever tendencies nature may justly be 
deemed to have imparted in the first instance, you 
would probably find the greater part of the mo- 
ral constitution of your being composed of the 
contributions of many years and events, consoli- 
dated by degrees into what we call character ; 
and by investigating the progress of the accumu- 
lation, you would be assisted to judge more clear- 
ly how far the materials are valuable,, the mixture 
congruous, and the whole conformation worthy 
to remain unaltered. With respect to any friend 
that greatly interests us, we haVe always a curi- 
osity to obtain an accurate account of the past, 
train oThis life and feelings; and though there 
may be several reasons for such a wish, it partly 
spriugs from a consciousness how much this re* 
trospective knowledge would assist to decide or 
confirm oiu" estimate of that friend-^but our es- 
timate of ourselve§ is. of more serious conse- 
quence. 

The elapsed periods of life acquire importance 
too from the prospect of its continuance. The 
smallest thing becomes respectable, when regar- 
ded as the commencement of what haa advanced, 
or is advancing, into magnificence. The first 
rude settlement of Romulus would have been an 
insignificant circumstance, and might justly have 
sunk into oblivion, if Rome had not at length 
commanded the world. The little rill, near the 
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sourc%of one of the great American rivers, is an 
interesting object to the traveller who is apprised, 
as he steps across it, or walks a few miles along 
its bank, that this is dip stream which runs so far, 
and which gradually^wells into so immense a 
flood. So, while I anticipate the endless pro- 
gress of life, and wonder through what unknown 
scenes' it is to take its course, its past years lose 
that character of vanity which would seem to be- 
long to a train of fleeting, perishing moments, and 
I see them assuming the dignity of a commencing 
eternity. In them I have begun to be that con- 
scious existence which I aw to be through infi- 
nite duration ; and I feel a strange emotion of cu- 
riosity about this little life in which I am setting 
out on such a progress ; I cannot be content with- 
out an accurate sketch of the windings thus far 
of a stream which is to bear me on for ever. I 
try to imagine how it will be to recollect, at a far 
distant pomt of my era, what I was when here ; 
and I wish, if it were possible, to retain, as I ad- 
vance, the whole course of my existence within 
the scope of clear reflection ; to *x in my mind 
&o very strong an idea of what I have been in this 
original period of my time, that I shall most com- 
pletely possess this idea in^ ages too remote for 
calculation. 

The review becomes still more important, when 
I learn the influence which this first part of the 
progress will have on the happiness ct misery of 
theliext. 

One of the greatest difiiculties in the way of 
cxecutmg the proposed task will have been caus- 
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cd by the extreme deficiency of that self-observa- 
tion, which, to any extent, is no oommcm em- 
plo3rment, either of youth or any later age. Men 
realize their existence in th^surrounding objects 
that act upon them and fom the interests of self, 
rather than in that very selfy that interior bemg, 
which is thus acted upon. So that this bein^ it- 
self, with its thoughts and feelings, as distinct 
from the objects of those thoughts and feelings, 
but rarely occupies its own deep and patient at- 
tention. Men carry their minds as they cany 
their watches, content to be ignorant of the me- 
<:hainism of their movements, and satisfied with 
attending to the little exterior circle of things, 
to which the passions, like indexes, are pointing. 
It is surprising to see how little self-knowledge 
a person not watchfully observant of himself may 
kave gained in the whole course of an active, or 
even an inquisitive life. He may have lived al- 
most an age, and traversed a continent, minutely 
examining its curiosities, and interpreting the 
half-obliterated characters on its monuments, un- 
conscious the "while of a process operating on his 
own mind to impress or to erase characteristics 
of much more importance to him than all the fi- 
gured brass or marble that Europe contains. Af- 
ter having explored many a cavern or dark ruin- 
ous avenue, he may have left undetected a dark- 
er recess in his character. He may have convcrs- 
td with many people, in different languages, on 
numberless subjects ; but, having neglected 
those conversations with himself by which his 
whole moral being should have been kept contin* 
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ually d^Iosed to his view, he is better qualified 
perhaps to describe the intrigues of a foreign 
court, or the progress of a foreign trade ; to 
represent the mann|tt of the' Italians, or the 
Turks ; to narrate tlfllproceedings of the Jesuits, 
or the adventures of the gypsies ; than to write 
the history of his own mind. 

If we had practised habitual self-observation, 
we could not have failed to make important dis- 
coveries. There have been thousands of feel- 
ings, each of which, if strongly seize4 upon, and 
made the subject of reflection, would have shewn 
us what our character was, and what it was likely 
to become. There have been numerous inci- 
dents, which operated on us as tests, and so fully 
brought out the whole quality of the mind, that 
another person, who should have been discrimi- 
natively observing us, would instantly have form- 
ed a decided estimate. But unfortunately the 
mind is generally too much occupied by the feel- 
ing or the incident itself, to have the slightest 
care or conscioui^ess that any thing could h^ 
learnt, or is disclosed. In very early youth it is 
almtost inevitable for it to be thus lost to itself 
even amidst its own feelings, and the external ob- 
jects of attention ; but it seems a contemptible 
thing, and it certainly is a criminal *and danger- 
ous thing, for a man in mature life to allow him- 
self this thoughtless escape from self-examina- 
tion. 

We have not only neglected to observe what 
our feelings indicated, but have also in a very 
great degree ceased to remember what they were. 
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We' may justly wonder how our minds cotlld 
pass away successively from so many scenes and 
moments which seemed to us important, each in 
itsr time, and retain so s1iflj|t an impression, that 
we have now nothing to t^pibout what once ex- 
cited our utmost emotion. As to my own mind, 
I perceive that it is becoming uncertain of the 
exact nature of many feelings of considerable in- 
terest, even of later years ; of course, the re- 
membrance of what was felt in early life is ex- 
ceedingly faint. I have just been observing sev- 
eral children of eight or ten years old, in all the 
active vivacity which enjoys the plenitude of the 
moment without " looking before or after ;" and 
while observing, I attempted, but without suc- 
cess, to recollect what I was at that age. I can 
indeed remember the principal events of the pe- 
riod, gnd the actions and projects to which my 
feelings impelled me ; but the feelings them- 
selves, in their own pure juvenility, cannot be 
revived, so as to be described and placed in com- 
parison With those of maturity. What is be- 
come of all those vernal fancies which had so 
much power to touch the heart ? What a num- 
ber of sentiments have lived and revelled in. the 
soul that are now irrevocably gone. They died, 
like the singing birds of that time, which now 
sing no more. 

The life that we then had, now seems almost 
as if it could not have been our own. When 
we go back to it in thought, and endeavour to 
recall the interests which animated it, they will 
not come. We are like a man returning, after 
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Ae absence of many years, to visit the embow- 
ered cottage where he passed the morning of his 
life, and finding only a relic of its ruins. 

But many of the propensities which still con- 
tinue, prolmbly originated then ; and our not 
being able to explore them up to those remote 
sources renders • a complete investigation of our 
moral and intcUcqtual characters for ever im- 
possible. How little, in those years, we were 
aware, when we met with the incident, or^ heard 
the conversation, or saw the spectacle, or felt the 
emotion, which were the first causes of some of 
the chief permanent tendencies of future life, 
how much we mighty long afterward, wish to 
ascertain die origin of those tendencies, and 
how much in vain. But if we cannot absolute- 
ly reach their origin, it will however be interest- 
ing to trace them back through all the circum- 
stances which have increased their strength. 

In somke occasional states of the mind, we 
can look back much more clearlv, and to a much 
greater distance, than at other times. I would 
advise to seize those short intervals of illumina- 
tion which sometimes occur without our know- 
ing the cause, and in which the genuine aspect 
of some remote event, or long-forgotten image, 
is recovered witli extreme distinctness by vivid, 
spontaneous glimpses of thought, such as no 
effort could have commanded ; as the sombre 
features and minute objects of a distant ridge of 
hills becQjme strikingly visible in the strong 
gleams oi light which transiently fall on them. 
An instance of this kind occurred to me but a 

VOL. I. B 
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few hours since, while reading what had no per- 
ceptible connexion with a circumstance of my 
early youth, which probably I have not recollect- 
ed for many years, and whjph had no imusual 
interest at the time that it happened. That cir- 
cumstance came suddenly to my mind with a 
clearness of representation which I was not able 
to retain for the length of an hom:, and which I 
could not by the strongest effort at this instant 
renew. I seemed almost to see the walls and 
windows of a particular room, with four or five 
persons in it, who were so perfectly restored to 
my imagination, that I could recognise not only 
the features, but even the momentary expres- 
sions of their countenances, and the tones of 
their voices. 

According to different states of the mind too, 
retrospect appears longer or shorter. It may hap- 
pen that some memorable circumstance of very 
early life sliall be so powerfully recalled as to 
contract the wide intervening space, by banishing 
from the view*, a little while, all the series of in- 
termediate remembrances ; but when this one 
object of memory retires again to its remoteness 
and indifference, andall the others resume their 
proper places and distances, the retrospect ap- 
pears long. 

Places and things which have an association 
with any of the events or feelings of past life, 
ivill greatly assist the recollection of them. A 
man of strong associations finds memoirs of him- 
self already written on the places where he has 
conversed with happiness or misery. If an old ^ 
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man wbhed to animate for a moment the languid 
and faded ideas which he retains of his youtli, 
he might walk with his crutch across the green 
where he once played with companions who arc 
now probably laid to repose in another spot not 
far off. An aged saint may meet again some of 
the affecting ideas of his early piety in the place 
where he first thought it happy to pray. A walk 
in a meadow, the sight of a bank of flowers, per- 
haps even of some one flower, a landscape with 
the tints of autumn, the descent into a valley, the 
brow of a mountain, the house where a friend has 
been met, or has resided, or has died, have often 
produced a much more lively recollection of our 
past feelings, and of the objects and events which 
caused them, than the most perfect description 
could have done ; and we have lingered a consid- 
erable time for the pensive luxury of thus re- 
suming,, if I may so express it, the departed 
state of our minds. 

But there are many to whom local associations 
present images which they fervently wish they 
could forget ; images which haunt the places 
where crimes have been perpetrated, and which 
seem to approach and gUu'c on the criminal as 
he hastily passes by, especially if in the evening 
or the night. No local associations are so im- 
pressive as those of guilt. It may here be ob- 
served, that as each one has his own separate re- 
membrances, giving to . some places an aspect 
and a significance which he alone can perceive, 
there must be an unknown number of pleasing, 
^r mournful, or dreadful associations, spread 



over the scenes inhabited or visited by men. fflr 
pass without any awakened consciousness by the 
bridge, or the wood, or the house, where there 
is something to excite the most painful or flight- 
ful ideas in tne next man diat shall come tliat way^ 
or possibly the companion that walks along with 
us. How much there is in a thousand spots of 
the earth, that is invisible and silent to all but the 
conscious individual. 

I hear a voice yoa cannot hear ; 
I «ee ahand you cannot see. 



LETTER II. 

We may regard bur past life as a continued, 
though irregular course of education ; and tibe 
discipline has consisted of instruction, xxwnpan- 
ionship, reading, and the diversified influences of 
the world. The young mind eagerly came for- 
ward to meet the operation of some of these 
modes of dicipline, though without the possiblity 
of a thought concerning die important process un- 
der which it was beginning to pass. In some 
certain degree we have been irifiuenced by each 
of these parts of the great system of education ; 
it will be worth while to inquire how far, and in 
what manner. ^ 

Few persons can look back to the early period 
when they were peculiariy the subjects of in- 
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•struction, without a regret for themselves, (which 
may be extended to the human race,) tliat the re- 
sult of instruction, excepting that which leads to 
evil, bears so small a proportion to its compass 
and repetition. Yet same good consequence will 
follow the dSigent inculcation of truth and pre- 
cept on the youthful mind ; and our conscious- 
ness of possessing certain advantages derived 
from it will be a partial consolation in the review 
that will comprise so many proofs of its compar- 
ative inefficacy. You can recollect perhaps the 
instructions to which you feel yourself perma- 
nency the most indebted, and some of those 
which produced the greatest effect on your mind 
at the time, those which surprised, delighted, or 
mortified you. You can remember the facility 
or difficulty of understanding, the facility or dif- 
ficulty of believing, and the practical inferences 
which you drew from principles, on the strength 
of your own reason, and sometimes in variance 
with those made by your instructors. You can 
remember what views of truth and duty were 
most frequently and cogently presented, what 
passions were appealed to, what arguments were 
employed, and which had the greatest influence. 
Perhaps your present idea of the most convincing 
and persuasive mode of instruction may be de- 
rived from your early experience of the manner 
of those persons, with whose opinions you felt it 
the most easy and delightful to harmonize, who 
gave you the most agreeable consciousness of 
vour faculties expanding to the light, like mom- 
mg flowers, and who, assuming the least of dic- 
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tation, exerted the greatest degree of power. 
You can recollect the submissiveness with which 
your mind yielded to instructions as from an ora- 
cle, or the hardihood with which you dared to 
examine and oppose them- You can remember 
how far they became, as to your own conduct^ 
an internal authority of reason and conscience, 
when you werie not under the inspection of those 
who inculcated them ; and what classes of per- 
sons or things around you they induced you to 
dislike or approve* And you can perhaps im^ 
perfectly trace the manner and the particulars in 
which.they sometimes aided, or sometimes coiuir 
teracted, those other influences which have a far 
stronger efficacy on the. character than instruci* 
tion can boasts 

Most persons, I presume, can: recollect some 
few sentences or conversations which made sa 
deep an impression, perhaps in some instances 
they can scarcely tell why,, that they have been 
thousands of times recalled, while allthe rest have 
been forgottea; or tliey can advert to some striking 
incident, coming in aid of instruction, or being 
of itself a forcible instruction, which they seem- 
even now to see as clearly as when it happened, 
and of which they will retain a perfect idea to the 
end of life. The most remarkable circumstances 
of this kind deserve to be recorded in the sup- 
posed memoirs. In some instances, to recollect 
the instructions of a former period will be to re- 
collect too the excellence, the affection, and the 
death, of the persons, who gave them. Amidst 
the sadness of such a remembrance,, it wUl be.a 
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consolation that they are not entirely lost to us, 
Wise monitions, when they return on us with 
this melancholy charm, have more pathetic co- 
gency than when they were first uttered by the 
voice of a living friend who is now silent. It 
will be an interesting occupation of the pensive 
hour, to recount the advantages which we have 
received from beings who have left the world, ' 
and to reinforce our virtues from the dust of 
those who first taught them. 

In our review, we shall find that the compan- 
ions of our childhood, and of each succeeding 
period, have had a great influence on our charac- 
ters. A creature so conformable as man, and tit 
the same time so capable of being moulded into 
partial dissimilarity by social antipathies, cannot 
have conversed with his fellow beings thousands 
of hours, walked With tliem tliousands of miles,^ 
undertaken with them numberless enterprises 
smaller and greater, and had every passion by 
turns awakened in their company, without being 
immensely affected by all this association. A 
la^e share indeed of the social interest may have 
been of so common a kind, and with persons of 
so common an order, that the effect on the char- 
acter has been too little peculiar to be strikingly 
perceptible during the progress. We were not 
sensible of it, till we came to some of those cir- 
cumstances and changes in life, which make us 
aware of the state of our minds by the manner in 
which new objects are acceptable or repulsive to 
them. On removing into anew circle of society, 
for instance, we could perceive, by the number 
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of things in which we found oiirselvcs tincongen- 
ial with the new acquaintance, the modification 
which our sentiments had received in the prece- 
ding social intercourse. But in some instances 
we have been sensible, in a very short time, of a 
powerful force operating on our opinions, tastes, 
and habits, and mrowing them into a new order. 
This effect is inevitable, if ii young susceptible 
mind happens to become familiarly acquainted 
with a person in whom a strongly individual cast 
of character is sustained and dignified by uncom- 
mon mental resources ; and it maybe found that, 
generally, the greatest measure of effect has been 
produced by the influence of a very small num- 
ber of perssons ; often of one only, whose exten- 
ded and interesting mind had more power to sur- 
round and assimilate a young ingenious being, 
than the collective influence of a multitude of the 
persons, whose characters were moulded in the 
manufactory of custom, and sent forth like im- 
ages of clay of kindred shape and varnish from a 
pottery. I am supposing, all along, that the per- 
son who writes memoirs of himself, is conscious 
of something more peculiar than a mere dull 
resemblance of that cw^dinary form of character, 
for which it would seem hai'dly worth while to 
have been a man. As to the crowd of those 
who are faithfully stamped, like bank-notes, with 
the same marks, with the difference only of be- 
ing worth more guineas or fewer, tliey are mere 
particles of a class, mere pieces and bits of the 
gr^at vulgar or the small ; they need not write 
their history, it may be found m the newspaper- 
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chronicle, or the gossip^s or the sexton*s narra- 
tive. 

It is obvious, in what I have suggested res- 
pecting the research through past me, that afl 
the persons who are recalled to the mind, as hav- 
ing had an influence on us, must stand bef(A*e it 
in judgment. It is impossible to examine our 
moral and inteliectual groMrth without forming 
ail estimate^ as we proceed, of those who retard- 
ed, advanced, or perverted it. Our dearest re- 
latives and fiiends cannot be exempted. There 
will be occasionally the necessity of blaming 
where wc wish to give entire praise ; though 
perhaps somt worthy motives and generous feel* 
mgs may, at the same time, be discovered in 
the conduct where they had hardly been percdv- 
ed or allowed before. But, at any rate, it isim- 
portant that in no instance the judgment be du- 
ped into delusive estimates, amidst the examina- 
tion, and so as to deprave the principles of the 
exanunation by which we mean to bring our- 
selves to rigorous justice. For if any indulgent 
partiality, or mistaken idea of that duty which re- 
quires a kind and candid feeling to accompany 
the clearest discernment of defects, may be per- 
mitted to beguile our judgments out of the de- 
cisions of justice in favour of others, self-love, 
a more indulgent and partial feeling than all be- 
sides, will not fail to practise the same beguile- 
ment in favour of ourselves. But indeed it 
would seem impossible, besides being absurd, to 
apply one set of principles to judge of our- 
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selves, and another to judge of those with whom 
we have associated. 

Every person of tolerable education has been 
considerably influenced by the books which he 
has read ; and remembers with a kind of grati- 
tude several of those that made the earliest and 
the strongest impression* It is pleasing at a 
more advanced period to look into the early fa- 
vourites again ; though the mature person may 
wonder how some of them had once power to 
absorb his passicMis, make him retire uito a lone- 
ly wood in order to read unmolested^ repel the 
approaches of sleep, or infect it with visions when 
it came, A capital part of the proposed task 
would be to recollect the books that have been 
iread with the greatest interest, the periods when 
they were read, the succession of them„ the par^ 
tiality which any of them inspired to a particular 
mode of life, to a study, to a system of opin- 
ions, or to a class of human characters, and the 
counteraction of later ones (where we have been 
sensible of it) to the effect produced by the for- 
mer; and then, to endeavour to estimate the 
whole and ultimate influence. 

Considering the multitude of facts, sentiments, 
and characters, which have been contempkted 
by a person who has read much, the effect, one 
should think, must have been very great. Still 
however it is probable that a very small number 
of books will have the pre-eminence in our men- 
tal history. Perhaps your memory will prompt- 
ly recur to six or ten that have contributed more 
to your present habits of feeling and thought than 
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all the rest together. And here it may be ob- 
sen'^ed, that when a few books of the same kind 
have pleased us emphatically, they too often form 
an almost exclusive taste, which is carried 
tlirough all future reading, and is pleased only 
with books of that kind. 

It might be supposed that the scenes of nature, 
an amazing assemblage of phaenomena, if their 
effect were not lost through familiarity, would 
have a powerful influence on all opening minds, 
and transfuse into the internal economy of ideas 
and sentiment something of a character and a 
colour correspondent to the beauty, vicissitude, 
and grandeur, which continually press on the 
senses. On minds of genius they often have 
this effect ; and Beattie's Minstrel may be as 
just as it is a fascinating description of the feel- 
ings of such a mind. But on the greatest 
number this influence operates feebly ; you 
will not see tlie process in children, nor the 
result in mature persons. The charms of na- 
ture are objects only of sight and hearing, not of 
sensibility and imagination. And even 2ie sight 
and hearing do not receive impressions sufficient- 
ly distinct or forcible for clear recollection ; it is 
not therefore strange that these impressions sel- 
dcm go so much deeper than the. senses as to 
a^yaken pensiveness or enthusiasm, and fill the 
I'^ind with an interior permanent scenery of beau- 
tiful images at its own command. This defect 
}of^ fancy and sensibility is unfortunate amidst a 
•eution infinitely rich with grand and beautiful 
'ejects, which, imparting something more than 
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images to a mind adapted and habituated to con- 
verse with nature, inspire an exquisite sentiment 
that seeni3 like the emanation of a spirit residiug 
in them : It is unfortunate, I have thought with- 
in these few minutes, while looking out on one 
of the most enchanting nights of the most inter- 
esting season of the year, and hearing the voi- 
ces of a company of persons, to whom I can 
perceive that this soft and solemn shade over the 
earth, the calm sky, the beautiful stripes of 
cloud, tlie stars, and the waning moon just ri- 
sen, are all blank and indifferent. I feel no vani- 
ty in this instance ; for probably several thousand 
aspects of night, not less striking than this, have 
appeared before my eyes and departed, not only 
without awaking emotion, but without attaracting 
notice. 

If minds in general are not made to be strong- 
ly affeeted by the phaenomena of the earth and 
heavens, they are however all subject to be pow- 
erfully influenced by the appearances and char- 
acter of the human world, I suppose a child in 
Switzerland, growing up to a man, would have 
acquired incomparably more of the cast of his 
mind from the events, manners, and actions, of 
the next village, though its inhabitants were but 
his occasional companions, than from all the 
mountain-scenes, the cataracts, and every cir- 
cumstance of beauty or sublimity in nature 
around him. We are all true to our species, and 
very soon feel its importance to us, (though be- 
nevolence be not the basis of the interest,) far 
beyond the importance of any thing that we see 
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besides. You may have observed how instantly 
even children will turn their attention away frojn 
any of the more ample aspects of nature, how- 
ever rare or striking, if human objects present 
themselves to view in any active manner. This 
*' leaning to our kind" brings each individual not 
only Under the influence attending direct com- 
panionship with a few, but under the operation 
of numberless influences from all tlie moral di- 
versities of which he is a spectator in the living 
world, — a complicated though often insensible 
tyranny, of which every fashion, folly, and vice, 
may exercise its part. 

Some persons would be able, in the review of 
life, to recollect very strong and influential im- 
pressions made, even in almost the first years of 
it, by some of the facts which they witnessed in 
surrounding society. I do not know whether 
you can ; but at least you can retrace your most 
remarkable views of mankind for a considerable 
number of years, which have extended your at- 
tention beyond the confined population of a neigh- 
bourhood, and have given you such access to the 
wider living world, as to enable you to form your 
opinic«is of it from the actual reality, ulthout the 
aid of moralists, satirists, or writers of novels. 
And this simple circumstance, tliat in viewing 
mankind you have been led to the adoption of 
many of your opinions, is one illustration of the 
influence which the world has had on you ; it has 
been 30 far tlie creator of your mental economy. 
But the operation has not stopped here ; the liv- 
ing world will not confine itself to occupying the 
anderstanding, and yield to be a ratefe subject for 

VOL. I. c 
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judgments to be foUned upon ; but all the while 
that its judge is directing upon it the exercise of 
his understanding, it is re-actively throwing on 
him various moral influences and infecticms. 



LETTER III. 

A PERSON, capable of being deeply interested, 
and who is accustomed to reflect on his feelings, 
will have obs^ved in himself this subjection to 
the influences of what has been presented to him 
in society? ^ii^^will acknowledge that in one or 
a few instances they have seemed^ at the time, of 
sufiicient force to go fiar toward new-moulding the 
whole habit of the mind. Recollect your own 
experience. After witnessing some remarkable 
transaction, or some new and strange department 
of life and manners, or some striking disclosure of 
character, or after listening to some extra<^rdi- 
nary conversation, or impressive recital of facts, 
you have been conscious that what you have heard 
or seen has given your mind some one strong de- 
termination, of a nature directly resulting from 
tlie quality of this cause. Though the disposi- 
tions already existing must no doubt have been 
prepared to receive the operation of this new 
cause m one certain manner, (since every one 
would not have been affected in the sam^ man- 
ner,) yet the feelings have been thrown into an 
order so different, that you seemed to have ac- 



quiifed a new moral beings The difference has 
been not merely in their temporary energy, but 
also in their direction* In the state thus sudden** 
ly formed, some of the dispositions of which 
you had been conscious before, seemed to be 
lost, while others that previously had little 
strength, were grown into an imperious preva- 
lence ; or even a new one appeared to have been 
originated*- While this state continues, a per- 
son is another character ; and if the moral ten* 
dency thus excited or created were prolonged 
through the sequel of his life, the latter part oi 
it mi^t so little resemble the former, tibat he 
would not, except by his person, or by local cir- 
cumstances, be recognised for the same, while 
an observer who should not know the cause, 
would be perplexed and surprised at the differ- 
ence. Now this difference might actually be in 
a great measure realized, if the impression which 
gives this t^inporary direction to his mind, were 
so intensely powerful as to haunt him ever after ; 
or if he were subjected to a long succession of 
impressions of the same tendency, without any 
opposite or strongly different ones intervening to 
break the process. 

You have witnessed perhaps a scene of injus- 
tice and oppression, and have retired with an in- 
dignation which has tempted you to imprecate 
vengeance. Now supposing that the hateful image 
of this scene were to be revived in your mind 
for a long time, as often as any iniquitous circum- 
stance in society presents itself to your notice, 

* So gi^at an effect however as this is perhaps rarelv experkn- 
cedfrom even the most poiver&l causes, except in early life. 
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and that you had an entire persuasion that your 
feeling was the pure indignation of virtue ; or, 
supposing that you were repeatedly to witness 
similar instances, without your emotion beeoming 
languid by familiarity with them, the conse- 
quence might be that you would acquire the spi- 
rit of Draco or Minos. 

It is easy to imagine the impression of a few 
atrocious facts on a mind of ardent passions 
converting a humane horror of cruelty into the 
vindictive fanaticism of Montbar tlie Bucca^ 
neer* ; and I have known instances of a similar 
effect, in a fainter degree. A person of gentler 
sensibility, by accidentally witnessing a scene of 
distressof which none of the circumstances cau- 
sed disgust toward the sufferers, or indignation 
against others as the cause of the sorrow,' having 
once tasted the pleasure of soothing woes which 
perhaps death alone can remove, might be led to 
seek other instances of distress, acquire both an 
aptitude and a partiality for the friendly office^ 
and become a pensive philanthropist. The 
strong disgust, excited by some extravagance of 
ostentatious wealth, or some excess of dissipated 
frivolity, and awaked again at every succeeding 
and inferior instance of the same kind, with a 
much stronger aversion than would have been 
excited in these inferior instances, if the disgust- 
ed feeling did not run into the vestiges . of the 
first indelible impression, may produce a cynic or 
a miser, a recluse or a philosopher. Numberless 
other illustrations might be brought to shew how 
much the characters of human beings, entering 

* gee Abbe Raynai'e Kistoiy of tjje Indies. . 
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on life, with such unwarned carelessness of heart, 
are at the mercy of the incalculable influences 
which may strike them from any point of the 
surrounding world. 

It is true that, notwithstanding so many influ- 
ences are acting on men, and some of them ap- 
parently of a kind and of a force to produce in 
their subjects a striking peculiarity, very few 
characters strongly marked from all around them 
are found to arise. In looking on a large compa- 
ny of persons w^hose dispositions and pursuits 
are substantially alike, we cannot doubt that sev- 
eral of them have met with circumstances, of 
which the natural tendency must have been to 
give them a determination of mind extremely 
dissimilar to the chiuncter of those whom they 
now so much resemble. And why does the in- 
fluence of such circumstances . fail to produce 
such a result ? Partly, because the influences of 
a mare peculiar and specific operation are over- 
borne and lost in that wide general influence which 
accumulates and conforms each individual to the 
crowd ; and partly, because even if there were 
no such general influence to steal away the im- 
pressions of a more peculiar tendency, very few 
minds are of so fixed and faithful a corsistence as 
to retain, in continued efldcacy, impressions of a 
kind which the common course of life is not 
adapted to reinforce, nor prevailing example to 
confirm. In general, the mind, if attempted to 
be wrought into any boldly specific form, proves 
like a half-fluid substance, in which angles, or 
circles, or any other figures, may be cut, but 
which recovers, while you are looking, its for- 

c2 
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mer state, and closes them up ; or like a quanti* 
ty of dust, which may be raised into momentary 
reluctant shr.pes, but which is relapsing even 
amidst the operation towards its undefined mass. 
So far however as the belonging to some one nu- 
merous cla^s of this great crowd, distinguished 
by its predominant quality, may constitute a mar# 
ked character, there are many so distinguished. 
There are many decidedly avaricious, many de- 
voted slaves of fashion, and many specimens of 
Lilliputian ambition, little Alexanders of a mole- 
hill, as there was one great Alexander of a world. 
And it is a melancholy illustration of the final ba- 
sis of character, that is, human nature itself, that 
both the distinctions which designate a bad class^ 
and those which constitute a bad individual pe. 
culiarity, are attained with far the greatest 
frequency, and incomparably the greatest focili-^ 
tv. While however I have the most entire con- 
viction of this mighty inclination to evil, which 
ia the grand cause of all the diversified forms of 
evij, and while, at the same time, I cannot divest 
myself of the vulgar belief of a great native 
difference between different men, in those origin- 
al principles which ai'e to be unfolded by the pro- 
gress of time into intellectual powers and moral 
dispositions ; I yet cannot but perceive that the 
immediate causes of the greater portion of the 
prominent actual character of human beings are 
to be found in those moral elements through 
which they pass. And if I might indulge so 
fanciful an idea as that of its being possible for a 
man to live back again to his infancy, through all 
the scenes of his life, and to give back from his 
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mind ^ond character, at each time and circum- 
stance, as he repassed it, exactly that which he 
took from it, when he was there before, it would 
be most curious to see the fragments and exuvice 
of the moral man^ lying here and there along the 
retrograde path, and to find what he was in the 
beginning of this train of modification^ and ac- 
quisitions. Nor can it be doubted that any man, 
though his original tendencies (which possibly 
have been brought under a series of events cal- 
culated to favour their devclopement) were ever 
so defined, might, by being led through a difier- 
ent train, opposite to those native tendencies, 
have been now an extremely different man from 
what he is, even the measure of his intellectual 
cultivation being the same* 

Here a person even of your age might pause, 
and look back witli great interest on the world 
of circumstances through which life has been 
drawn. Consider what thousands of situations, 
appearances, incidents, persons, you have been 
present to, each in its moment* The review will 
j^esent to you something like a cliaos, with all 
the moral, and all other elements, confounded to- 
gether,.; and you may reflect till you begin almost 
to wonder how an individual retains even the 
same essence through all the diversities, vicissi* 
tudes, and counteractions of influence, that opcr 
rate on it during its progress tlirough the confu- 
sion. But though its essence is the same, and 
.might defy an universe to extinguish, absorb, or 
change it ; its modification, its condition, and 
habits, will shew where it has been, and what it 
has undergone. You may descry on H tlie 
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marks and colours of many of the things by which, 
in passing, it has been touched or arrested. 

Consider the number of meetings with ac- 
quaintance, friends, or strangers ; the number of 
conversations you have held or heard ; the num- 
ber of exhibitions of good or evil, virtue or 
vice ; the number of occasions on which you 
have been disgusted or pleased, moved to admi- 
ration or to abhorrence ; the number of times 
that you have contemplated the town, the rural 
cottage, or verdant fields ; tlie number of vol- 
umes that you have read ^ the times that you have 
looked over the present state of the world, or 
gone by means of history bito past ages ; the 
number of comparisons of yourself with other 
persons, alive or dead, and comparisons of them 
with one another ; the number of solitary mu- 
sings, of solemn contemplations of night, of tiie 
successive subjects of thou^t, and of animated 
sentiments that have been kindled and extin- 
guished. Add all the hours and causes of sorrow 
that you have known. Through this lengthenedv 
and, if the number could be told,, stupendous,^ 
multiplicity of things, you have advanced, while 
all their heterogeneous myriads have darted in- 
fluences upon you, each one of them having 
some definable tendency. A traveller round the 
globe would not meet a greater variety of sea- 
sons, prospects, and winds,, than you might have 
recorded of the circumstances affecting the pro- 
gress of your character, in your moral journey. 
You could not wish to have drawn to yourself 
the agency of a vaster diversity of causes ; you 
could not wish, on the supposition that you had 
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gained advantage from all these, to wear the spoils 
of a greater number of regions. The formation 
of the character from so many materials reminds 
one of that mighty appropriating attraction, 
which, on the hypothesis that the resurrection 
shall re-assemble the same particles which com- 
posed the body before, will draw them from dust, 
and trees, and animals, and ocean, and winds. 

It would scarcely be expected that a being 
which should be conducted through such anar- 
chy of discipline, in which the endless crowd of 
influential powers seem waiting, each to take 
away what the last had given^ should be permit- 
ted to acquire, or to retain, any settled form of 
qualities at all. The more probable result would 
be, either several qualities disagreeing with one 
another, or a blank neutrality. And in fact, a 
great number of such neutralities are^ found eve- 
ry where ; persons who, unless, as I have before 
observed, dieir sharing of the general properties 
of human nature, a little modified by the insig- 
niftcant distinction of sdme large class, can be cal- 
led character, have •n^tharacter. It is therefore 
somewhat strange, if you and if other individuals 
have come forth with moral features of a strongly 
marked and consistently combined cast, from 
the infinity of miscellaneous impressions. If the 
process has been so complex, how comes the re- 
sult to be so simple ? IIow has it happened that 
the collective effect of these numerous and jarring 
operations on your mind, is that which only vijetu 
of these operations were adapted to produce, 
and quite different from that which many others 
of them would naturally have produced, and do 
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actually produce in many other persons f Here 
you will perceive that some one capital determi- 
nation must long since have been by some means 
established in your mind, and that, during your 
progress, this grand determination has kept you 
susceptible of the effect of some influences, and 
in a great measure fortified against many others- 
Now what was the prevailing determination, 
whence did it come, how did it acquire its pow- 
er? Was it an original tendency and insuppressi- 
blc impulse of your nature ; or the result of your 
earliest impressions ; or of some one class of im- 
pressions repeated oftener than any other ; or of 
one single impression of extreme force ? What 
was it, and whence did it come f This is the 
great secret in the history of character ; for, it is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that as soon as the 
mind is under the power of a predominant ten- 
dency, the difficulty of growing into the maturity 
of that form of character which this tendency 
promotes or creates, is substantially over* Be- 
cause, when a determinitfg principle is become 
predominant, it not only ^lx>duces a partial insen- 
sibility to all impressions that would counteract 
it, but also continually augments its own ascen- 
dency, by means of a faculty or fatality of finding 
out every thing, and attracting and meeting eve- 
ry impression, that is adapted to coalesce with it 
and strengthen it ; like the instinct of animals 
which instantly selects from the greatest variety 
of substances those which are fit for their nutri- 
ment. Let a man have some leadinfi: and dcci- 
ded propensity, and it will be surprising to see 
how many more things he will fiiwJy and how ma- 
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ny roore events will happen, than any one could 
have imagined, of a nature to reinforce it. And 
sometimes even circumstances which seemed 
of an entirely counteractive order, are strangely 
seduced by tliis predominant principle into an 
operation that confirms it ; just in the same man- 
ner as polemics most self-complacently avow 
their opinions to be more firmly established by 
all that the oppcaient has objected. 

It W9uld be easy to enlarge almost without - 
end on the influences of the surrounding world in 
forming the character of each individual ; and 
no one would deny that to a considerable extent 
such a representation is true. But yet a man 
may be unwilling to allow that he has been quite 
so servilely passive as he would probably find 
that he lias been, if it were possible for him to 
make a complete examination. He may be dis- 
posed to think that his reason has been an inde- 
pendent power, has kept a strict watch and pas- 
sed a right judgment on his moral progress, has 
met tlie circumstances of the external world on 
terms of examination and authority, and has per- 
mitted only such impressions to be received, or 
at least only such consequences to follow from 
them, as it wisely approved. But I would tell 
him that he has been a very extraordinary man,^ 
if the greater part of his time has not been spent 
entirely without a thought of reflecting what im- 
I^essions were made on him, and what was their 
tendency ; and even without a consciousness that 
the effect of any impressions was of importance 
to his moral habits. He may be assured that he 
has been subjected to many gentle, gradual pro- 
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cesses, and has ^ met many critical occasions, on 
which, and on the consequences of which, he 
formed no opinions. And again, it is unfortu- 
nately true, that even should attention be awake, 
and opinions be formed, the faculty which forms 
them is very servile to the other parts of the hu- 
man constitution. If it could be extrinsic to the 
man, a kind of domestic Pythia, or an attendant 
genius, like the demon of Socrates, it might then 
DC a dignified regulator of the influences which 
are acting on his character, to decide what should 
not affect him, what should affect him,' and in 
what way ; though even then, its disapproving 
dictates would often be inefiicacious against the 
powerful impressions which create an impulse in 
the mind, and the repetition of them which con- 
firms that impulse into a habit. But the case is, 
that this faculty, though mocked with imperial 
names, being condemned to dwell in the mind in 
the company of far more active powers than itself 
and earlier exercised, becomes humbly obsequi- 
ous to them. The passions easily beguile this 
majestic reason into neglect, or bribe it into acqui- 
escence, or repress it into silence, while they re- 
ceive the impressions, and while they acquire 
from those impressions that determinate direction 
which v/ill constitute the character. If, after 
thus much is done during the weakness, or with- 
out the notice, or without the leave, or under the 
connivance or corruption of the judgment, it be 
called upon to perform its part, it must act under 
the full established influence of those very im- 
pressions of which its office was to have previous- 
ly decided whether they should not be strenuous- 
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ly repelled. Thus its opinions will unconscious- 
ly be perverted; like the answers of the ancient 
oracles, dictated to the imaginary god by beings 
of a very terrestrial sort, though the sly interven- 
tion could not be perceived. It is quite a vul- 
gar observation in what a wonderfully favourable 
manner each man sincerely thinks of the princi- 
pal features of his own character, though you 
laugh at the gravity of his persuasion that his 
tastes, preferences, and qualities, have on the 
whole grown up under the sacred and faithful 
guardianship of judgment, while in fact his judg- 
ment has accepted every bribe that has been of- 
fered to betray him. 



LETTER IV. 

You will agree with me, I believe, that in a 
comprehensive view of the influences which have 
formed, and are forming, the characters of men, 
we shall find, religion excepted, out little cause 
to felicitate our species. Make the supposition 
that any given number of persons, a hundred for 
instance, taken promiscuously, should be able to 
write memoirs of themselves so clear and per- 
fect as to explain, to your discernment at least, 
if not to their own consciousness, the entire pro- 
cess by* which their minds btwe attained tneir 
present state^ recounting all the most impressive 
circumstances If they should read tliese me- 
VOL. I. n 
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moirs to you in succession, while your benevo- 
lence, and the moral principles according to which 
you felt and estimated, were kept at the highest 
pitch, you would often during the disclosure re- 
gret to observe how many things may be the 
causes of irretrievable 'mischief. Why is the 
path of life, you woifld say, so haunted as if with 
evil spirits of every diversity of noxious agency^ 
some of which may patiently accompany, or 
others of which may suddenly cross, the unfor- 
tunate wanderer ? And you would regret to ob- 
serve into how many forms of intellectual and 
mord f)erversion the human mind readily yields 
itself to be modified. 

As one qf the number concluded the account 
of himself, you might be impelled to say, I com- 
passionate you; I perceive the process under 
which you have become a misanthropist IS 
your juvenile ingenuous ardour had not been 
chilled, on your entrance into society, where your 
most favourite sentiments were not at all com- 
prehended by some, and by others deemed wise 
and proper enough — perhaps for tlie moon ; if 
you had not felt the mortification of relatives be- 
ing uncongenial, of persons whom you were 
anxious to render happy being indifferent to your 
kindness, or of appai'ent friendships proving 
treacherous or transitory; if you had not met 
with such striking instances of hopeless stupidity 
in the vulgar, or of vairi self-importance in the 
learned, or of the coarse or supercilious arro- 
gance of the persons whose manners were al- 
ways regulated by the consideration of the num- 
b^ of guineas by which they were better thaij 
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you ; if your mortifications had not given you a 
keen feeulty of perceiving the all'pervading self- 
ishness of mankind, while^ in addition, you had 
perhaps a peculiar opportunity to observe the ap- 
paratus of systematic villany by which combina- 
tions of men are able to arm their selfishness to 
oppress or ravage the world-*-you might even 
now perhaps have been the persuasive instructor 
of beings, concerning whom you are wondering 
why they should have been made in the form of 
rationals ; you might have conciliated to yourself 
and to goodness,, where you repel and are repel- 
led ; you n[iight have been the apostle and pfat- 
tenv of benevolence, instead of the grim soli- 
taire. Yet not that the world should bear all the 
blame. Frail and changeable in virtue, you 
might perhaps have been good under a series of 
auspicious circumstances > but the glory had 
been to be victoriously good against malignant 
onesr Moses lost nohe of his generous concern 
for a people, on whom ffou would have invoked 
the waters of Noah or the fires of Sodom to re- 
turn ; and that Greater than Moses, who endur- 
ed from men such a matchless excess of injus- 
tice, while for their sake alone he sojourned and 
suffered on earth, was not alienated to live a mis- 
anthropist, nor to die one. 

A second sketch might exhibit external cir- 
cumstances not producing any eifect more seri- 
ous than an intellectual stagnation. When it was 
concluded, you might be tempted to say. If I 
did not know that mental freedom is a dangerous 
thing in situations where the possessor would feel 
it a singular attainment ; and if I did not prefer 
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even the quiescence of unexamining belief, 
where the effects are pure, to the indifference cm: 
scepticism which feels no assurance or no import- 
ance in any belief, or to the weak presumption 
that darts into the newest and most daring opin- 
ions as therefore true — I should deplore that your 
life was destined to preserve its sedate course so 
entirely unanimated by the intellectual novelties 
of the age, the restless agitations of ever-moving 
opinion, and under the habitual and exclusive 
influence of one individual, worthy perhaps, and 
in a certain degree sensible, but of unenlarged 
views, whom you have been taught and accus- 
tomed to regard as the comprehensive repository 
of all the truth requisite for you to know, and 
from whom you have derived, as some of your 
chief acquisitions, an assurance of the labour of 
inquiry being needless, and a superstitious hor- 
ror of innovation, without even knowing what 
points are threatened by it. 

At the end of another^s disclosure, you would 
say. How unfortunate that you could not believe 
there might be respectable and valuable men, 
that were not born to be wits or poets. And 
how unfortunate w^ere those first evenings that 
you were privileged to listen to a company of 
men, who could say more fine things in an hour 
than their biographers will be able, without a 
little panegyric fiction, to record them to have 
done in the whole space of life. It was then you 
discovered that you too were of the progeny of 
Apollo, and that you had been iniquitously trans- 
ferred at your nativity into the hands of ignorant 
foster-parents, who had ei>deavoured to degrade 



and confine you to the sphere of regular employ- 
ments and sober satisfactions. But you would 
'> tower up to the region of your sire." You 
saw what wonderful things might be said on all 
subjects ; you found it not so very difficult to say 
different things from other people ; and every* 
tiling that was not common dulness, was there- 
fore pointed, every thing that was not vulgar 
sense, was therefore sublime. You adopted a 
certain vastitude of phrase, mistaking extrava- 
gance of expression for greatness of thought* 
You set yourself to dogmatize on books^ and the 
abilities of men, but especially on their prejudi- 
ces ; and perhaps to demolish, with the air of an 
exploit, some of the trite obseriations and nncax- 
ims current in society. You awakened and sur- 
prised your imagination by imposing on it a 
strange new tax of colours and metaphors ; a tax 
reluctantly and uncouthly paid, but perhaps in 
some one instance so luckily, as to gain the ap- 
plause of these gifted (if they were not merely 
eccentric) men. This was to you the proof and 
recognition of fraternity ; and it has since been 
the chief question that has interested you with 
each acquaintance and in each company, wheth- 
er they too could perceive what you were so 
happy to have discovered, yet so anxious that 
the acknowledgment of others should confirm ; 
your own persuasion however became as perti- 
nacious as ivy climbing a wall. It was almost of 
course to attend to necessary pursuits with reluc- 
tant irregularity, though suffering by the conse^ 
quences of neglecting them, and to feel indig- 
iiaat thstt genius should be reproached for the dis-. 

D 2 
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regard of these ordinary duties to which it ought 
never to haie been subjected. 

Durirfg a projector's story of life and misfor- 
tunes, you might regret that he should ever have 
heard of Harrison's timepiece, the perpetual mo- 
tion, or the Greek fire. 

After an antiquarian's history, you might be 
allowed to congratulate yourself on not having 
fallen under the spell which confines a human 
soul to inhabit, like a spider in one of the cor- 
ners, a dusty room consecrated with religious 
solemnity to old coins, rusty knives, illuminated 
mass-books, swords and spurs of forgotten kings, 
and slippers of their queens, with perhaps a Ro- 
man helmet, the acquisition of which was the first 
cause of the collection and of the passion, eleva- 
ted imperially over the relics of kings and queens 
and tlie whole museum, as the eagle once waved 
over kingdoms and the world. And you might 
be inclined to say, I wish that helmet had been 
a pan for charcoal or cinders, or had been put on 
the head of one of the quiet equestrian warriors 
in the Tower, or had aided the hauntings and rat- 
tlings of the ghost of Sir Godfrey in the baron's 
castle where he was murdered, or had been worn 
by Don Quixote instead of the barber's bason, 
or had been the cauldron of Macbeth's witches, 
or had been in any other shape, place, or use, rath- 
er than dug up an antiquity in a luckless hour in 
a bank near your garden. 

I compassionate you, would, in a very benev- 
olent hour, be again your language to the wealthy 
unfeeling tyrant of a family and a neighbourhwdj 
who seeks, in the overawed timidity and unretJiU: 
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ated injuries of the unfortunate beings within his 
power, the gratification that should have been 
sought . in their affections. Unless you had 
brought into the world some extraordinary re- 
fractoriness to the influence of evil, the process 
tliat you have undergone could not easily fail of 
being efiicacious. If your parents idolized their 
own importance in then* son so much that they 
never opposed your inclinations tliemselves, nor 
permitted it to be done by any subject to their 
authority ; if the humble companion, sometimes 
summoned to the honour of amusing you, bore 
your caprices and insolence with the meekness 
without which he had lost his enviable privilege ; 
if you could despoil the garden of some harm- 
less dependent neighbour of the carefully reared 
flowers, and torment his little dog or cat, without 
his daring to punish you, or to appeal to your in- 
fatuated parents ; if aged men addressed you in 
a submissive tone, and with the appellation of 
" Sir," and their aged wives uttered their wonder 
at your condescension, and pushed their grand-^ 
children away from around the fire for your sake 
if you happened, though with a strut of pertness, 
and your hat on your head, to enter one of their 
cottages, perhaps to express your contempt of 
the homely dwelling, furniture, and fare ; if, in 
maturer life, you associated with vile persons 
who would forego the contest of equality, to be 
your allies in trampliag on inferiors ; and if, both 
then and since, you have been suffered to deem 
your wealth the compendium or equivalent of 
every ability and every good quality — it would 
indeed be immensely strange, if you had not be- 
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come, in due time, the miscreant, who may ^lank 
tlie power of the laws in civilized society, tbat 
lie is not assaulted by clubs and stones ; to whom 
one could cordially wish the opportunity and 
the consequences of attempting his tyranny 
among some such people as those submissive sons 
of nature in the forests of North America ; and 
whose dependents and domestic relatives may be 
almost forgiven when they shall one day rejoice 
at his funeral. 



LETTER V. 

1 WILL immagine only one case more, on which 
you would emphatically express your compassion, 
though for one of the most daring beings in the 
creation,, a contemner of God^ who explodes his 
laws by denying his existence. 

If you were so unacquainted with mankind, 
that this character might be announced to you 
as a rare or singular phaenomenon, your conjec- 
tures, till you saw and heard the man, at the nature 
and the extent of the discipline through which 
he must have advanced, would be led toward 
something extraordinary. And you might think 
tlmt the term of that discipline must have been 
very long ; since a quick train of impressions, a 
short series of mental gradations, within the lit- 
tle s^ace of a few months ai*d years, would 
not seem enough to have matured such supreme 
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and awful heroism. Surely the creature that 
thus lifts his voice, and defies all invisible power 
Ts^ithin the possibilities of infinity, challenging 
Avhatever unknown being may hear him, and may 
appropriate that title of Almighty which is pro- 
nounced in scorn, to evince his existence, if he 
^vill, by his vengeance, was not as yesterday a lit- 
tie child, tliat would tremble and cry at the ap- 
proach of a diminutive reptile. 

But indeed it i:. heroism no longer, if he knmvt 
that there is no God. The wonder then turns on 
the great jH^ocess, by which a man could grow to 
the immense intelligence that can know that there 
is no God. What ages and what lights are re- 
quisite for this attainment J This mtelKgence 
involves the very attributes of Divinity, while a 
God is denied. For unless this man is omnipres- 
ent, unless he is at this moment in every place 
in the universe, he cannot know but there may 
be in some place manifestations of a Deity by 
which even he would be overpowered. If he 
does not know absolutely every agent in the uni- 
verse, the one that he does not know may be 
God. If he is not himself the chief agent in the 
universe, and does not know what is so, that 
which is so may be God. If he is not in abso- 
lute possession of all the propositions that con- 
stitute universal truth, the one which he wants 
may be, that there is a God. If he cannot with 
certainty assign the cause of all that he perceives 
to exist, that cause may be a God. If he does 
not know every thing that has been done in the 
immeasurable ages that are past, some things 
may have been done by a God. Thus, unless 
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he knows all things,that is,precludes another Deity 
by being one himself, he cannot know that the 
Being whose existence he rejects, does not ex- 
ist. But he must know that he does not exist, 
else he deserves equal contempt and compassion 
for the temerity with which he firmly avows his 
rejection and acts accordingly. And yet a man 
o{ ordinary age and intelligence may present him- 
self to you with the avowal of being thus distin- 
guished from the crowd ; and if he would des- 
cribe the manner in which he has attained tliis 
eminence, you would feel a melancholy interest 
in contemplating that process of which the result 
is so portentous.- 

If you did not know that there afe more than 
a few such examples, you would say, in view^ing 
this result, I should hope this is the consequence 
©f some malignant intervention so occasional 
that ages may pass away before it return among 
men ; some peculiar conjunction of disastrous in- 
fluences must have lighted on your selected soul ; 
you have been struck by that energy of evil 
which acted upon the spirits of Pharaoh and Epi- 
phanes. But give your own description of 
what you have met with in a world which has 
been deemed ta present in every part the indi- 
cations of a Deity. Tell of tlie mysterious 
voices which have spoken to you from the deeps 
of the creation, falsifying the expressions marked 
on its face. Tell of the new ideas which, like 
meteors passing over the si^tary wanderer, gave 
you the first glimpses of truth while benighted in 
the common belief of the divine existence. Des- 
scribe the whole train of causes that have opera- 
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ted to create and consolidate that state of mind 
which you carry forward to the great experiment 
of futurity under a different kind of hazard from 
all other classes of meix. 

You would find however that those circum- 
stances, by which even a man who had been pre- 
sented from his infancy with the ideas of religion, 
could be elated into a contempt of its great ob- 
ject, were far from being extraordinary. They 
might have been met by any man, whose mind 
had been cultivated and exercised enough to feel 
interested about holding any system of opinions 
at all, whose pride had been gratified in the con- 
sciousness of having the liberty of selecting and 
changing opinions, and whose habitual assent to 
the principles of religion had neither the firmness 
resulting from decisive arguments, nor Ihe 
warmth of pious affection.* Such a person had 

*It will be obvious that I am describing the progress of one of 
the humbler order of aliens from ^l i-eligion, and not that by 
wliich the great philosophic leaders have ascended tlie dreaiy 
eminence, whei'e uiey look with so much -complacency up to a va- 
cant heaven, and down to the gulph of anniliilation. Their pro- 
gi^ss undoubtedly is much more systematic and deliberate, and 
accompanied often by alaborious speculation, which, though in 
ever so perverted a train, the mind is easily persuaded to identify, 
because it w laborious, with the search after truth and the lave of 
it While however it is in a persevering train of tliouglit, and not 
by the hasty movements of a more ^^l^ar mind, that they pursue 
their deviation fixjm some of the principles of religion into a final 
abandonment of it all, tliey pi*oljably are very gi-eatly mistaken, 
i^ they assure tlieitiselves that the moral causes which contribute 
to ^ide and animate their progress are all of a sublime order; 
and if they c6uld be Cully revealed to their own view, they might 
perhaps be severely mortified to find what vulgar motives, while 
tliey were despising vulgar men, have riiled their intellectual ca- 
reer. Pride, which idolizes self, which revolts at eveiy thing 
thatcomes in the form of cffrtofes, and exults to find that there is a 
possibility of controverting whether any dictates come from a 
S^^ter than mortal source ; repugnance both to the laws of a 
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only, in the first place, to come into iutim^e ac- 
quaintance with a man, who had the art of allu- 
ding to a sacred subject in a manner which, with- 
out appearing like intentional contempt, divested 
it of its solemnity ; and who had possessed him- 
self of a few acute observations or plausible 
maxims, not explicitly hostile to revealed reli- 
gion, but which, when opportunely brought into 
view in connexion with some points of it, tended 
to throw a slight degree of doubt on their truth 
and authority. Especially if either or both of 
these men had any decided moral tendencies and 
pursuits of a kind which Christianity condemned, 
the friend of intellecttial and moral Jreedom"^^^ 
assiduous to insinuate, that, according to the 
principles of reason and nature at least, it would 
be difficult to prove the wisdom or the necessity 
of some of those dictates of religion, which must 
however, he admitted, be revered because divine. 
Let the. mind have once acquired a feeling as if 
the sacred system might in some points be in- 
validated, the involuntary inference would be 
rapidly extended to other parts, and to the whole. 
Nor was it long probably before this new instruc- 
tor plamly avowed his own entire emancipation 
from a popular prejudice, to which he was kindly 

severe and sublime morality, and to tlie feeling of accountableness 
to an intelligent, all-powenul Authority that will not leave moi'al 
laws to be enforced solely by their own sanctions ; contempt of in- 
ferior men ; the attraction of a few brilliant examples ; the fash- 
ion oi a class ; the ambition of shewing what abihty can do, and 
what courage can dare— if such things as these, after all, have 
excited and directed the efforts of a philos(4)hic spirit, the unbe- 
lieving philosopher must be content to acknowledge plenty of com- 
panions and rivals among little men, who are q^uite as cap^)i6 of 
o^ing actuated by these elevated principles as huaoseE 



fioiry to find'a ^ermifk y^ning man ^till in captiv- 
ity. But he had no doubt that the deductions of 
enlightened rea«oa would successfully appeal to 
every liberal tnind. And accordingly, after per- 
hapife a few /Hionths, of frequent intercourse, with 
the -additicHi 6f two or three bopks, and the -ob- 
A^otis aidof all the recollected vices of pretended 
christians arid pretended christian churches, the 
whole venerable magnificence cf Revelation was 
annihilated, 'Its illuminatioiis respecting the 
Divinity, its miracjies, its Messiah, its authority 
of moral legisktion, its regions of immortality and 
retribution, the sublime virtties and devotion of 
it&pitJpheis, apostles, and martyrs, together with 
the reasoniilgs of so many accomplished adyo- 
cates, and the credibility of history itself, were 
vanished all away ; while the convert, exulting ixi 
his disenchantment, ffelt a strange pleasure to be- 
hold nothing but a dreaiy train of impostures and 
credulity stretching over those past ages which 
lately wer^ gilded ^ith so divine a vision, and 
the thicket Egyptian shades fallen on that total 
vast ftiturity which the spirit of inspiration had 
partially and very Soleihnfy illuminated. 

Nothing teitipts the mind so powerfully on, as 
to have successfully begufi to demolish what has 
been deemed to be most sacred. The soldiers 
of Cfcsar probably had never felt themselves so 
brave, as after they had cut down the Massilian 
grove ; nor the Philistines, as when the ark of the 
God of Israel was among their spoils : the mind 
is proud of its triumphs in proportion to the re- 
puted greatness of what it has overcome. And 
many examples would seem to indicate that the 

VOL. I. E 
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first proud triumphs over religious faith involvt 
some fatality of advancing, however formidable 
the mass of arguments which may obstruct the 
progress, to furaier victories. But perhaps the 
intellectual difficulty of the progress migi^ be 
^ess than a zealous believer would be apt to ima- 
gine« As the ideas which give the gres^est 
distinctness to om- conception of a Divine Being 
are imparted by revelation, and rest on its au- 
thority, the rejection of that revelation would 
in a great measure banish those ideas, and destroy 
-that distinctness. We have but to advert to 
pure heathenism, to perceive what a foint con- 
ception of this Being could be formed hj the 
strongest intellect in tlie absence of revelaticm ; 
and after the rejection of h, the jmind would na- 
turally be carried very far back toward that dark- 
ness, so that some of the attributes of the Deity 
would immediately become, as they were witli 
the heathens, subjectsr of doubtful conjecture 
and hopeless speculation. But from this state of 
thought it is perhaps no vast transition to that, 
in which his being also shall begin to appear a 
subject of doubt ; since the reality of a being is 
with difficulty apprehended, in proportion as its 
attributes are undefinable. And when the mind 
is brought into doubt, we know it easily advan- 
ces to disbelief, if to the smallest plausibility of 
arguments be added any powerful moral cause 
for wishing such a conclusion. In the present 
case, there might be a very powerful cause, be- 
sides that pride of victory which I have just no- 
ticed. The progress in guilt which generally 
follows a rejection of revelation, makes it still 
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more and TKlore desirable that no object should 
remain to be feared. It was not strange therefore 
if this nfian read with avidity, or even strange if 
he read with something which his wishes com- 
pleted into conviction, a few of the writers, who 
liav6 attempted the last achievment of presump- 
tuous man^ After in^)€ctii^ these pages awhile 
he raised, his eyes, and the Great Spirit was gone- 
Mighty transformation of all things ! The lumi- 
naries of heaven no longer shcme with his splen- 
dour; the adomedearth no longer looked fair witb\ 
his beauty ; the darkness of night had ceased to be 
rendered solemn by his majesty ; life and thought 
were not an effect of his all-pervading energy ; it 
was not his jwrovidence that supported an infinite 
eharge of dependent beings ; his empire of jus- 
tice no longer spread over the universe ; nor had 
even that universe sprung from his all-creating 
power. Yet when you saw the intellectual course 
brought to this signal conclusion, though aware 
of the force of each preceding and predisposing 
cfrcumstance, you might nevertheless be some- 
what struck with the suddenness of the final de- 
cision, and might be curious to know what kind 
of argument and eloquence could so quickly finish 
the work. You would examine those pages with 
the expectation probably of something more pow- 
erful than subtlety attenuated into inanity, and, in 
thatinvisible and impalpable state, mistaken by the 
writer, and willingly admitted by the perverted rea- 
der, for profundity of reasoning ; than attempts to 
destroy the certainty, or jM-eclude the application, 
of some of those great familiar principles which 
must be taken as the basis of human reasoning. 



er it can have no basis ; than suppositions ivWch 
attribute the order of the universe to such cau- 
ses as it would be felt ridiculous to pronounce 
adequate to produce the most triffing piece of 
mechanism ; than mystical jargon "which, under 
tlie name of nature^ akemately exalts almost in- 
to the properties of a god, and reduces for below 
those of a man, some imagmary and undefinable 
agent or agency, which performs the most ama- 
zing works without power, and dkplays the most 
^Mfnazing wisdom without intelUgence; than * 
zeal'ous preference of thet jpart of every great 
dilemma which merely conlbuiKb and sinks the 
mind, to that which elevates while it overwhelms 
it i than a constant endeavour to degrade as fer as 
possible every • tiling that is sublime in our spec- 
Halations and feelings; or than monstrous parallels 
between religion and mythology. You would 
be still more unprepared to expect on so solemn' 
a subject the occasional wit, or affectation ctf wit, 
which wpuld seem rather prematurely expressive 
of exultation that the grand Foe is. retiring. 

A feeling of complete certainty would hardly 
be thus rapidly attained ; but a slight degree of 
remaining doubt, and of consequent apprehen- 
sion, would not prevent this disciple of darkness 
from accepting the invitation to pledge himself to 
t4ie cause in some associated band, where profane- 
ness and vice would consolidate impious opinions 
without the aid of augmented conviction, and 
where the fraternity, having been elated by the 
spirit of social daring, to say ^ What is the Al- 
mighty that 7oe should serve him ? the individ- 
uals might acquire each a firmer boldness to- ex- 
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claim,* Who is the Lord that / should obey his 
voice? Thus easy it is, my friend, for a man to 
meet that train of influences which may seduce 
him to live an infidel, though it may betray him 
to die a terrified believer ; that train of which 
the infatuajtion, while it promises him the impu- , 
nity of non-existence and degrades him to desire 
it, impels him to fill up the measure of his in- 
iquity, till the divine wrath come upon him to the 
uttermost. 
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LETTER VI. 

In recounting so many influences that ope- 
rate on man, it is grievous to observe that the 
incomparably noblest of all, religion, is counter- 
acted with a fatal success by a perpetual conspi- 
racy of almost all the rest, aided by the intrinsic 
predisposition of our nature, which yields itself 
with such consenting facility to every impres- 
sion tending to estrange it still further from 
God. 

It is a cause for wonder and sorrow, to see 
millions of rational creatures growing into their 
permanent habits, under the conforming efficacy 
of every thing which they ought to resist, and 
receiving no part of those habits from impres- 
sions of the Supreme Object. They are con • 
tent that a narrow scene of a diminutive world, 
with its atoms and evils, should usurp and de- 
prave and finish their education for immortality, 

z2 
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%vhae the Infinite Sjririt is here, whose transferm- 
ing companionship would exalt them into his 
sons, and in defiance of a thousand nialigiumt 
forces attempting to stamp on them aa opposite 
image, lead them into eternity in his likeness. 
CMl why is it so possible that this greatest inhabi- 
tant of every place where men are living, should 
be the last whose society they seek, or of whose 
being constantly near them they feel the imports 
ance ? Why is it possible to be surrounded with 
the intelligent Reality which exists w^herever we 
are, with attributes tiwrt are infinite, and not feel 
respecting all other things which may be attempt- 
ing to press on our minds and afiect their char- 
acter, as if they retained with difficulty their shad- 
ows of existence, and were continually on the point 
of vanishing into nothing ? Why is tliis stupen- 
dous Intelligence so retired and silent, while 
present, over all the scenes of the earth, and in 
all the paths and abodes of men ? Why does he 
keep his glory invisible behind the shades and 
visions of the material world ? Why does not 
this latent glory sometimes beam fordi with such 
a manifestation as could never be forgotten, nor 
ever be remembered without an emotion of re- 
ligious fear ? And why, in contempt of all that 
lie has displayed to excite either fear or love, is 
it still possible fi3r a rational creature so to live, 
that it must finally come to an interview with 
him in a character completed by the full assem- 
blage of those acquisitions which have separate- 
ly been disapproved by him through every stage 
of the accumulation ? Why is it possible for 
feeble creatures to maintain their little dependent 
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beings fortified and mvincible in sin, amidst the 
presence of divine purity ? Why does not the 
thougibt of irtich a Being strike through the mind 
with suqh intense antipathy to evil as to blast 
with death every active principle that is. beginning 
to- pervert it, and render gradual additions of dc- 
pavity, growing into the solidity of habit, as 
impossitne as for perisl^ble materials to be rais« 
ed into structures amidst the fires of the last 
day t How i$ it possible to forget the solicitude 
which should accompany the consciousness that 
such a Bailing is continually darting upon us the 
beams of observant thougnt, (if we may aj^ly 
such a term to omniscience,) that we are expos- 
ed to the piercing inspecticHi, compared to which 
the concenti'ated attention of all the beings ia 
the universe besides, would be but as the pow- 
erless gaze of an infant ? Why is feith, that fa- 
culty of spiritual apprehension, so- absent, or so 
ihcona^rcvbly more slow and reluctant to receive 
a just pi^pception of the grandest of its objects, 
than the senses are adapted to receive the 
iflftppessions of theira ? While there is a Spirit 
pervading the universe with an infinite energy of 
being, why have the few particles of dust which 
wiclose our spirits tlie power to intercept all sen- 
sible communication with it, and to place thena 
as in a vacuity where the sacred Essence had 
beesn precluded ot extinguished ? 

Tlte reverential submission, with which you 
ought to contemplate the mystery of omnipotent 
benevolence forbearing to exert the agency which 
could assume an instantaneous ascendency ift 
eveiy mind over the causes of deprivation mid 
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ruin, will hot avert your compassion from the 
unhappy persons who are practically " without 
God in the world." And if, by. some vast en- 
largement of thought, you could comprehend 
the whole measure and depth of disaster contain- 
ed in this exclusion, (an exclusion under which, 
to the view of a serious mind, the resources and 
magnificence of the creation would sink into a 
mass of dust and ashes, and all the causes of 
joy and hope into disgust and despair,) you would 
feel a distressing emotion at each recital of a life 
in which religion had no share ; and you would 
be tempted to wish that some spirit from the 
other world, possessed of eloquence that might 
threaten to alarm the slumbers of the dead, would 
throw himself in the way of this one mortal, and 
this one more, to protest, in sentences of light- 
ning and thunder, against the in&tuation that can 
at once acknowledge tliere is a God, and be con- 
tent to forego every connexion with him, but 
that of danger. You would wish they should 
rather be assailed by the ^* terror of the Lord," 
than retain the satisfaction of carelessness till the 
day of his mercy be past. 

But you will not need such enlareement of 
comprehension, in order to compassionate tlie 
situation of persons who, with reason sound to 
think, and hearts not strangers to feeling, have 
advanced far into life, perhaps near to its close, 
without having felt the influence of religion. If 
there is such a Being as we mean by the term 
God^ the ordinary intelligence of a serious mind 
will be quite enough to see that it must be a me- 
lancholy thing to pass through life, and qxjit it, 
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pst as. if there were not. And s(Weti]3ie& it wilt 
appear as strange as it is melancholy ; especially 
to a person who has been pious from his youth. 
He would be inclined to say, to a person who 
has nearly finished an irreligious life, What 
would have been justly thought of you, if you 
could have been the greatest part of your time Vfi 
the sdciety of the wisest and be^ man on earthy 
(were it possible to have ascertained that ixidivid'^ 
ual,) and^have acquired no degree of eonformi-. 
ty ; much more, if you could aH the while hanro 
acquired progressively the meanness, prcjiudiees, 
foBies, and vices, of the lowest society with 
whidi. you might have bee^n eocposedl at int^rvakr 
ta mingle ?' You might have been ask^d how thin 
was possiblie* But then through whot defect or 
infetuationof mind have you beea abkr^ during^ 
so maaiy years spent in the presence of aGQi>, 
to continue even to this hew^ir as clear of ali marks^ 
and traces, of any divine licences having c^)e^ 
rated oh yoii-, afi if the Deity were but a poetk^l 
fiction^ or an idol in some temple of Askt? Ob- 
viously, as the immediate cause, through want 
of thcmght c<M3ceming him. 

And why did you not think of him f DSd a* 
most sotenin thought of him never once penetrate 
your soul^ white admitting the proposition th^ 
there is su<ch a Being? If it never did, what is 
reason, what is mind, what is man? If it did 
once, how could its effects stop there? Mow 
could a deep thought, on so singular and mo- • 
mentous a subject, fail to impose on the mind a 
permanent necessity of frequently recalling it j ? 
a^ some aivful or magnificent spectacle will haunt 
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you with a long recurrence of its image, even if 
the spectacle itself were seen no more ? 

WTiy did you not think of him ? How couW 
you estimate so meanly your mind with all its 
capacities, as to feel no regret that an endless se- 
ries of trifles should seize, and occupy as their 
right, all your thoughts, and deny them both the 
lib«ty and the ambition df going on to the great- 
est Object ? How, while called to the contem- 
plations which absorb the spirits of heaven, could 
you be so patient of the task of counting the flies 
of a summer's day ? 

Why did you not think of him ? You knew 
yourself to be in the hands of some Being from 
whose power you could not be withdrawn ; was 
it not an equal defect of curiosity and prudence, 
to indulge a careless confidence that sought no 
acquantance with his nature and his dispositions, 
nor ever anxiously inquired what conduct should 
be observed toward him, and what expectations 
might be entertained from him ? You would have 
been alarmed to have felt yourself in the power 
of a mysterious stranger of your own feeble spe- 
cies ; but let the stranger be omnipotent, and you 
cared ho more. 

Why did you not think of him ? One would 
deein that the thought of him must,- to a serieus 
mind, cohie second to almost every thought. 
The thought of virtue would suggest the thought 
of both a lawgiver and a rewarder ; the thought 
of crime, of an avenger ; the thought; of sor- 
row, of a consoler ; the thought <:>f an inscru- 
table mystery, of an intelligence that under- 
stands it ; the thought of that ever-movhig ac- 
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tivity which prevails in the systems of the uni- 
verse, of a supreme agent ; the thought of the 
human family, of a great father ; the thought of 
all being, of a creator; the thought of life, of a 
preserver ; and the thought of death, of a solemn 
and uncontrollable disposer. By what dexterity 
therefore of irreligious caution, did you avoid 
precisely every track where the idea of him would 
have met you, or elude that idea if it came ? And 
what must sound reason f«-onounce of a mind 
which in the train of millions of thoughts, has 
wandered to all things under the sun, to all the per- 
manent objects or vanishing appearances in the 
creation, but never.fixed its thought on the Su- 
preme Reality ; never approached, like Moses, 
" to see this great sight ?" 

If it were a thing which we might be allowed 
to imagine, that the Divine Being were to mani- 
fest himself in some striking manner to the sen- 
ses, as by some resplendent appearance at the 
midnight hour, or by re-kindling on an elevated 
mountain the long-extinguished fires of Sinai, 
and uttering voices fi'om those fires ; would he 
not compel from you an attention which you now 
refuse ? Yes, you will say, he would then seize 
the mind with irresistible force, and religion 
would become its most absolute sentiment ; but 
he only pre^nts himself to faith. Well, and is 
it a worthy reason for disregarding him, that you 
only believe him to. be present and infinitely glori- 
ous ? Is it the office of faith to veil or annihilate 
its object ? Cannot you reflect that the grandest 
representation of a spiritual and divine Being to 
the senses would bear not only no proportion to 



you with a long r0^' '^ >-;Ais nature, and could 

the spectacled ;J^^^ di^asation of re- 

Why c^' t^^f'^cJ^^^^'* ^*^" *^ exoeption 

you e^' ^/^'^v^^siiicoU number of men, liad 

capar- /Sr^"S<' ^"^ ^"^y v*'^''' thoughts be- 
ri^ >^'^V7A ''^^5 ^f sense ? Are you not aware 
riff' J^v/^^'^^pn^sentation would considerably 
"^ f^^iif^^ Sict you in your contemplation to a 




^'^^'Aea irclmfitted by faith, thougli less imaanedi- 
^e ^^king, is capable of an illimitable expan- 
ate^y by the addition of all that progressive 
*i^'g.ht call accumulate^ under the continual 
flinty that all is still infinitely short of the re- 
ality- 
Oa thte whole, you would say, I regard you as 

an otfject of great compassion; unless there can 
be no felicity in friendship with the Almighty', 
unless there be no glory in being assimilated to 
his excellence, unless there be no eternal rewards 
for his devoted servants, unless there be no dan- 
ger in meeting him, at length, after a life estranged 
equally from his love and his fear. I deplore, at 
every period and crisis in the review of your 
life, that religion was not there. If religion had 
been there, your youthful animation would nei- 
ther have been dissipated in the frivolity which, 
in the morning of the short day of life, fairly and 
formally sets aside all serious business for t/icit 
day, nor would have sprung forward into the em- 
ulation of vice, or the bravery of profaneness. 
If religion had been there^ that one despicable 
companion, and tliat other malignant one^ would 



not have seduced you into their societ]'', or would 
not have retained you to participate their degra- 
dation. And if religion had accompanied the 
subsequent progress of your life, it would have 
elevated you to rank, at this hour, with those 
saints who will soon be added to " the spirits of 
the just" Instead of which, what are you now, 
and what are your expectations from that world, 
where piety alone can hope to find such a sequel 
of life, as will inspire exultation in the retrospect 
of diis introductory period, in which the mind 
began to converse with the God of eternity ? 

On the other hand, it would be interesting to 
record, or to hear, the history of a character 
which has received its form, and reached its ma- 
turity, under the strongest operations of religion. 
We do not know that there is.a more beneficent 
or a more direct mode of the divine agency in 
any part of the creation than that which " ap- 
prehends'' a man, as apostolic language ex- 
presses it, amidst the unlliinking crowd, and 
leads him into serious reflection, into elevated 
devotion, into progressive virtue, and finally in- 
to a nobler life after death. When he has long 
been commanded by this influence, he will be 
happy to look back to its first operations, whe- 
ther they were mingled in early life almost insensi- 
bly with his feelings, or came on him with mighty 
force at some particular time, and in connexion 
with some assignable and memorable circum- 
stance, which was apparently tlie instrumental 
cause. He will trace all the progress of this his 
better life, with grateful acknowledgment to the 
sacred power which has advanced him to a de- 
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cisiveness of religious habit that seems to stamp 
eternity on his character. In the great majority of 
things, habit is a greater plague than ever afflicted 
Eg}'pt ; in religious character, it is a ^nd felicity. 
The devout man exults in the indications of his be- 
ing fixed and irretrievable. He feels this confirm- 
ed habit as the grasp of the hand of God, which 
will never let him go. From this advanced state 
he looks with firmness and joy on futurity, and 
says, I carry the eternal mark upon me that I 
belong to God ; I am free of the universe ; and 
I am ready to go to any world to which he shall 
please to u-ansmit me, certain that every where, 
m height or depth, he will acknowledge me for 
ever. 



'^> 



LETTER VII. 

The preceding letters have attempted to exhi- 
bit only general views of the influences by which 
a reflective man may perceive the moral condi- 
tion of his mind to have been determined. 

In descending into more particular illustra- 
tions, there would have been no end of enume- 
rating the local circumstances, the relationships 
of life, the professions and employments, and 
the accidental events, which may have affected 
the character. A person who feels any interest 
in reviewing what has formed thus far his educa- 
tion for futurity, may carry his own examination 
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into the most distinct particularity.- A few 

miscellaneous observations will conclude the 
essay. 

You will have observed that I have said com- 
paratively little of that which forms the exterior, 
and in general account, the main substance of the 
history of a man's life — ^thc train of his fortunes 
and actions. If an adventurer or a soldier writes 
memoirs of himself for the information or amuse- 
ment of the public, he may do well to keep his 
narrative alive by a constant crowded course of 
facts ; fpr the greater part of readers will excuse 
him the trouble of investigating, and he might 
occasionally feel it a convenience to be excused 
from disclosing, if he had investigated, the his- 
tory and merits of his internal principles. Nor 
can this ingenuousness be any part of his duty, 
any more than it is that of a fiddler at a ball, so 
long as he tells all that probably he professes to 
tell, that is, where he has been, what he has wit- 
nessed, and what he has done. Let him go on 
with his- lively anecdotes, or his legends of the 
marvellous, or his gazettes of marches, strata- 
gems, and skirmishes, and there is no obligation 
for him to tiuii either penitent or philosopher on 
our hands. But I am supposing a man to re- 
trace himself through his past life, in order to 
acquire a complete knowledge of himself, and to 
record the investigation for his own instruction. 
Through such a retrospect, the exterior life will 
hold the second place in attention, as being the 
imperfect ofi'spring of that internal state, which 
it is the primary and more difficult object to re- 
view. He will edeavour to trace himself out- 
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ward, from his mind into his actions. No doubt 
indeed he will sometimes also trace himself in- 
ward, from his actions to his principles ; and^ in 
taking a comprehensive view of those actions, 
he will feel himself in possession of an impor- 
tant though defective explication of his interior 
character. Still it is that interior character, wheth- 
er displayed in actions or not, which forms the 
leading object of inquiry-i The chief circumstan- 
ces of his practical life must however be mention- 
ed, both because they are the indications of the 
state of his mind, and because they mark the 
points, and distinguish the stages of his progress. 
Though in memoirs intended for publication, a 
large share of incident and action would generally 
be necessary, yet there are some men whose men- 
tal history alone might be very interesting to 
reflective readers ; as for instance that of a think- 
ing man, remarkable for a number of complete 
changes of his speculative system. From ob- 
serving the usual tenacity of views once delibe- 
rately adopted in mature life, we regardas a cu- 
rious phaenomenon, the man whose mind has 
been a kind of caravansera of opinions, entertain- 
ed awhile, and then sent on pilgrimage ; a man 
who has admired and dismissed systems with 
the same facility which John Buncle found, ado- 
red, married, and interred his succession of wives, 
each one being, for the time, not only better than 
all that went before, but the best in the creation. 
You admire the versatile aptitude of a mind, sli- 
ding into successive forms of belief in this intel- 
lectual metempsychosis by which it animates so 
matiy new bodies of doctrines in their turn. And as 
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none of diose dying pangs which hurt you in a 
tale of Indiaj attend tlie desertion of each of 
these speculative forms which tlie soul has awhile 
inhabited, you are extremely amused by the 
number of transitions, and eagerly ask what is 
to be the next, for you never deem the present 
state of such a man's views to be for permanence, 
unless perhaps when he has terminated his course 
of believing every thing, in ultimately believing 
nothing. Even tihen, unless he is very old, or 
feels more pride in being a sceptic, the conquer- 
or of all systems, than he ever felt in being the 
cliampion of one, even then, it is veiy possible 
he may spring up again, like a vapour of fire 
from a bog, and glimmer through new mazes, 
or retrace his course through half of those which 
he trod before- You will observe, that no re- 
spect attaches to this Proteus of opinion, after 
his changes have been multiplied ; as no party 
expect him to remain with them, nor deem him 
much of an acquisition if he should. One, ot 
perhaps two, considerable changes will be re- 
garded as signs of a liberal inquirer, and there- 
fore the party to which his first or his second in- 
tellectual conversion may assign him, will re- 
ceive him gladly- But he will be deemed to 
have abdicated the dignity of reason, when it is 
found tha^e can adopt no principles but to be« 
tray them ; and it will be perhaps justly suspect- 
ed that there is something extremely infirm in 
the structure of that mind, whatever vigour may 
mark some of its operations, to which a series of 
very different, and sometimes contrasted theo- 
ries, can appear in succession demonstratively 

F 2 
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true, and which imitates sincerely tlie perverse- 
ness which Petruchio only afltcted, declaring 
that which was yesterday, to a certainty, the sun, 
to be to-day, as certainly, the moon. 

It would be curious to observe in a man who 
should make such an exhibition of the course of 
his mind, the sly deceit of self-love* While he 
despises the system which he has rejected, he 
does not deem it to imply so great a want of sense 
in him once to have embraced it, as in the rest, 
who were then or are now its disciples and advo- 
cates. No, in him it was no debility of reason, 
it was at the utmost but a merge of it ; and prob- 
ably he is prepared to explahi to you that such 
peculiar circumstances^ as, might warp even a 
very strong and liberal mind, attended his con- 
sideration of .the subject, and misled him to ad- 
mit the belief of what others prove themselves 
fools by believing. 

Another thing apparent in a record of changed 
opinions would be^ what I have noticed before, 
that there is scarcely any such thing in tlie world 
as simple conviction. It would be amusing to 
observe how reason had, in one instance, been 
over-ruled into acquiescence by the admiration 
of a celebrated name^ or, in another, into oppo- 
sition by, the envy of it ; how most opportunely 
reason discovered the truth just at the time that 
interest could be essentially served by avowing 
it ; how easily the impartial examiner could be in- 
duced to adopt some part of another man's opin- 
ions, after that other had zealously approved 
some favourite, especially if unpopular part of his, 
as the Pharisees almost became partial even to 
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Christ, at the moment that he defended one of 
their doctrmes against the Saddueees. It would 
be curious to see how a professed respect for a 
man's chai'acter and talents, and concern for his 
interests, might be changed, in consequence of ^' 
some personal inattention experienced from him, 
into illiberal invective against him or his intellec- 
tual performances, and yet the railer, though actu- 
ated solely by petty revenge, account himself the 
model of equity and candour all the wliile. It 
might be seen how the patronage of power could el- 
evate miserable prejudices into revered wisdom, 
while poor oldExperience was mocked with thanks . 
for her instruction ; and how the vicinity or society ¥ 
of the rich, and, as they are termed, great, could ^ 
perhaps melt a soul that seemed to be of the stete . 
consistence of early Rome, into the gentlest wax' 
into which Corruption could wish to imprint the 
venerable creed, " The right divine of kings to ■ 
govern wrong," with the pious inference that 
justice was outraged when virtuous Tarquin .was 
expelled. I am supposing the observer to per- 
ceive all these accommodating dexterities of rea- 
son ; for it were probably absurd to expect that 
Jiny mind should itself be able, in its review, to 
detect all its own obliquities, after having been 
so long beguiled, like the mariners in a story 
which I reng^mber to have read, who followed 
the direction of their comj^ps,* infallibly right as 
they thought, till they arrived at an enemy's port,- 
where they were seized and doomed to slavery. 
It happened that the wicked captaiit, in order to . 
betray the §hip, had concealed a large loadstone 
at a little distance on one. side of the needle. 
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On the notions and expectations of one stage 
of life, I suppose all reflecting men look back 
with a kind of contempt, though it may be often 
with the mingling wish that scMne of its enthusi- 

& asm of feeling could be recovered, — I mean the 
period between proper childhood and maturity. 
They will allow tnat their reason was then feeble, 
and they are prompted to ex claim. What fools we 
have been — while they recollect how sincerely 
they entertained and advanced the most ridicu- 
lous speculations on the interests of life, and the 
questions of truth ; how regretfully astonished 
they were to find the mature sense of some of 

. those around them so completely wrong ; yet in 
other instances what veneration they felt for au- 
thorities for which they have since lost all their 
respect ; what a fantastic importance they at- 
tached to some most trivial things* ; what com- 
plaints ag^inst'their fate were uttered on account 
of disappointments which they have since recol- 
lected with gaiety or self-congratulation; what 
happiness of Elysium they expected from sour- 

'.rces which would soon have failed to impart even 

^ common satisfaction ; and how certain they were 
that the feelings and (pinions then predominant 
would continue through life* 

If a reflective aged man were to find at the 
bottom of an old chest, where it hM lain forgot- 
ten fifty years, a re(^((d which he fflra written of 
himself when he was young, simply and vividly 
describing his whole heart and pursuits, and re- 

♦ I recollect a 'youth of some acquirements, who earnestly 
wished the time might one day arrive, when his. name should be 
adorned with the addition of IX D. wliich he deemed one of the 
fiublimestof hunuku distinctions. 
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citing verbatim many passages of the language 
which he sincerely uttered ; would he not read 
it with more wonder than almost every other wri- 
ting could, at his age, inspire ? He would half 
lose the assurance of his identity, imder the im- 
pression of this immense dissimilarity. It would 
seem as if it must be the tale of the juvenile days 
of some ancestor, with whom he had no con- 
nexion but that of name. He would feel the 
young man, thus introduced to him, separated 
by so wide a distance of character, as to render 
all congenial sociality impossible. At every sen- 
tence he would be tempted to repeat. Foolish. 
youth! I have no sympathy with your feelings, 
I can hold no converse with your understanding. 
Thus you see that in the course of a long life a 
man may be several moral persons, so various 
from one another, that if you could find a real 
individual that should nearly exemplify the char- 
acter, in one of these stages, and another that 
should exemplify it, in the next, and so on to 
the last, and then bring these several persons to* 
gether into one society, which would thus be a 
representation of the successive states of one 
man, they jvould feel themselves a most hetero- 
genous party, would oppose and probably despise 
one another, and isoon after separate, not caring 
if they were^ver to meet again. If the dissimi- 
larity in mind were as gre^|(Rs in person, there 
would in both respects be a most striking con- 
trast between the exti'emes tit least, between the 
vouth of seventeen and the sage of seventy. 
The one of these contrasts an old man mi^ht 
contemplate, if he had a true portrait for which 
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he sat in the bloom of his life, and should hold it 
beside a mirror in which he looks at his present 
countenance ; and the other would be powerful- 
ly felt, if he had such a genuine and detailed me- 
^^ moir as I have supposed*. Might it not be 
worthwhile for a self-observantperson in early 
life, to preserve, for the inspectit)n of the old man 
' if he should live long, such a mental likeness of 
the young one ? If it be not drawn near the time, 
it can never be drawn with sufficient accuracy. 
If this sketch of life were not written till a verv 
mature or advanced period of it, a somewhat in- 
teresting point would be, to distinguish the pe- 
riods during which the mind made its greatest 
progress in the enlargement of its faculties, and 
the time wheii they appear to have reached and 
acknowledged their insuperable limits. And if 
there have been vernal «easons, if I may express 
it, of goodness, periods separated off from the 
later course of life by some point of time, subse- 
quent to which the christian virtues have had a 
less generous growth, this is a circumstance still 
more worthy, to be strongly marked. No doubt 
it will be with a reluctant hand that he marks ei- 
ther of these circumstances ; for a maja could not 
reflect without regret that many children may 
have gi'own into maturity and great talent, and 
many unformed or defective charac|||rs intp estab- 
lished excellence, si^pe the period when he ceas- 
ed to become abler or better; Pope, for instance, 

* Since a character, and aset of opinions^once formed, not unfi'e- 
(juently contiwie stibstantially throngli life, perhaps the moral and 
intellectual difterence between the stages, is not quite as great as 
the physical. Some people liave in fact but thr^e or four stages 
in th(> whole of hfe, • . . » 
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at the ag€ of fifty, would have been incomparably 
more mortified than Dr. Johnson says his read- 
ers are, at the fact, if he had perceived it, that he 
could not write better than he had at the age of 
twenty. — And the consciousness of having pas- 
sed many years without any moral and rehgious 
progress, ought to be not merely the regret for 
an infelicity, but the remorse of guilt; since 
though natural causes must some where have 
circumscribed and fixed the extent of the intel- 
lectual power, an incessant advancement in the 
nobler distinctions has still continued to be pos- 
sible, and will be possible till the evening of ra-. 
tional life. The instruction resulting fi-om a clear 
estimate of what has been efiected or not in this* 
capital concern, is the chief advantage to be deri- 
ved from recording the stages of life, comparing 
one part with another, and bringing the whole into 
a comparison with the standard of perfection, and 
the illustrious human examples which have ap- 
proached that standard the nearest. In forming 
this estimate, we shall keep in view the vast series 
cf advantages and monitions, which has run paral- 
lel to the train of years ; and it will be inevitable 
^0 recollect, sometimes witli mortification border- 
ing on anguish, the sanguine calculations of im- 
provement of thjB best kind, which at various pe- 
riods the mind was delighted to make for other 
given future periods, should: life be protracted 
till then^ and promised itself most certainly to 
realize by the time of their arrival. Perhaps 
there might be even soniething more hopeful, at 
some past seasons, than these mere confident 
presumptions ; there might be actual fi^vourable 
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omens, which raised and partly justified in our- 
selves and others, anticipations that have mourn- 
fully &iled. My dear friend, it is very melan- 
choly that EVIL must be so palpable, so hatefully 
conspicious, to an enlightened conscience, in 
every retrospect of a human life. 

If the supposed memoirs are to be carried for- 
ward as life advances, each period being record- 
ed as soon as it has elapsed, they should not be 
composed by small daily or weekly accumula- 
tions, (though this practice may on another 
f round have its value,) but at certain considera- 
le intervals, as at the end of each year, or any 
other measure of time that is ample enough for 
fipme definable alteration to have taken place in 
the character or attainments. 

It is needless to say that the style should be as 
simple as possible — unless indeed the writer ac- 
counts the theme worthy of being bedecked with 
brilliants and flowers. If he idoli zes his own im- 
age so much as to think it deserves to be enshri- 
ned in a frame of gold, why, let him enshrine it. 

Should it be asked what degree of explicitness 
ought to prevail through this review^ in reference 
to those particulars on which conscience has fix- 
ed the deepest mark of condemnation. I answer, 
that if a man writes it exclusively for his own use, 
he ought to signify both the nature of the delin- 
quency and the mesiure of it, so far at least as to 
secure to his mind a most defined recollection of 
the facts, and of the verdict pronounced by con- 
science before its emotions were quelled by time. 
Such honest distinctness is necessary, because 
this will be the most useful part of his record for 



reftection to dwell upon — because this is the part 
which self-love is most willing to diminish and 
memory to dismiss — because he may be certain 
that mere general terms or allusions of censure 
will but little aid the cultivation of his humility 
— and because this license of saying so much 
about himself, in the character of a biographer 
may become only a temptation to the indulgence 
of vanity, and a protection from the shame of 
it, unless he is made to feel that he is narrating 
at a severe c^MifessionaL 

But perhaps he wishes to hold this record open 
to an intimate relative or friend ; perhaps even 
thiijks it fiaight supply, some interest and some 
lessons to his children. And what then ? Why 
then it is perhaps too probable that tliough he 
could readily e<M>fess some of his faults, there 
may have been certain states of his mind, and 
certain circumstances in his conduct^ which he 
cannot easy y persuade himself to present to such 
inspection. Such a difficulty of being quite in- 
genuous is in every instance a cause for deep re- 
gret Should not a man tremble to feel himself 
involved in a difficulty of confiding to an equal 
and a mortal, what has been all observed by the 
Supreme Witness and Judge ? And the consid- 
eration of the large propoition of men constitu* 
ting such instances, throws a melancholy hue 
over the general human character. It has seve- 
ral times in writing this essay occurred to me 
what strangers men may be to one another, whe- 
ther as to the influences which have determined 
their characters, or as to the less obvious parts of 
their conduct. What strangers too we may be, 
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with pet'sohs who have any power aitd caution of 
concealment, to the principles which are at this 
moment prevaling in the heart.. Each mind has 
an interior apartment of its own, into which none 
but itself and the Divmity can enter. In this 
retired place, the passions mingle and fluctuate 
in unknown agitations. Here all the fantastic 
and all the tragic shapes of imagination have a 
haunt where they can neither be invaded nor des- 
cried. Here the surrounding human beings, 
while quite unconscious of it, are made the sub- 
jects (rf deliberate thought, and many of the 
designs respecting them revolved in silence- 
Here projects, conviction, vows, are confusedly 
scattered, and the records of past life are laid. 
Here in solitary state sits Conscience, surrounded 
by her own thutiders, which sometimes sleep^ 
and sometimes roar, while the world does not 
know. The secrets of this apartment, could 
they have been fully brought forth, might have 
been fatal to that eulogy and splendour with which 
many a piece of biography has been exhibited 
by a partial and ignorant friends If, in a man's 
own account of himself, written on the supposi- 
tion of being seen by any other person, the sub- 
stance of the secrets of this apartment is brou^t 
forth, he throws c^en the last asylum of his cha- 
racter, where it is well if there be nbthing found 
that will distress and irritate his most intimate 
friend, who may thus become the ally of his con- 
science to condemn, without the leniency which 
even conscience acquires from self-love. And 
if it is not brought forth, where is the integrity 
or value of the history; and what ingenuous man 
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couM bear to give a delusive assurance of his 
being, or having b^n, so much more worthy of 
applause or affection than conscience all the while 
pronounces ? It is obvious then that a man whose 
sentiments and designs, or the undisclosed parts 
of whose conduct, have been stained with deep 
delinquency, must keep his record most sacred 
to himself, unless he feels such an unsupportable 
longing to relieve his heart by confiding its pain- 
ful consciousness, that he can be content to hold 
the regard of his friend on the strength of his 
penitence and recovered virtue. As to .the rest, 
whose memory of the past is sullied by shades 
if not by stains, they must either in die same , 
manner retain this delineation for solitary use, or 
limit themselves, in writing it, to a deliberate and 
strong expression of the measure of conscious 
culpabilities, and their effect in the general cha* 
ractcTj with a certain reserve and indefiniteness 
of explanatiotx that shall equally avoid . particu- 
larity and mystery ; or else, they must consent 
to meet their friends, who are likewise human 
and have had their errors, on terms of mutual 
ingenuous acknowledgment. In this confiden- 
tial communication, each will learn to.behold the 
other's deviations fully as much in that light 
in which they certainly are infelicities to be com- 
miserated, as in that in which they are also faults 
or vices to be condemned ; while both will ear- 
nestly endeavour to improve by their remember^ 
cd improprieties. The apostle seems to en* 
courage such a confidence; where he says, " Con- 
fess your faults one to another, and pray one for 
another." 
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But I shall find myself in danger of becoi^otinf 
ridiculous amidst these scruples about an . entire 
ingenuousness to a confidential friend or two, 
while I glance into the literary world, and observe 
the number of historians of their own lives, who 
magnanimously throw the complete cargo, both 
of their vanities and their vices, before the whole 
public. Men who can gaily laugh at themselves 
for ever having even pretended to goodness ; men 
.who can tell of having sought consolation for the 
sorrows of bereaved tenderness, in the recesses of 
debauchery ; men whose language betrays that 
they deem a spirited course of profligate adven- 
tures a much nobler thing than the stupidity of vul- 
gar virtues, and who seem to claim the sentiments 
with which we regard an unfortunate hero, for the 
disasters into which these adventures led them ; 
venal partisans whose talents would hardly have 
been bought, if their venom had not made up the 
deficiency; profane travelling coxcombs ; players 
and the makers of immoral plays — all these can 
narrate the course of a contaminated life with the 
most ingenuous effirontery. Eve:n courtezans, 
grieved at the excess of modesty by which the 
age is afflicted, have endeavoured to diminish the 
evil, by presenting themselves before the. public, 
in their narratives, in a manner very analogous 
to that in which the Lady Godiva is said to have 
consented, from a most generous inducement, to 
pass through the city of Coventry. They can 
gravely relate, perhaps with intermingled para- 
graphs and verses of plaintive sensibility, (a kind 
of weeds in which sentiment without principle 
apes and mocks mourning virtue,) the whole 
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nauseous detail of their transitions from proprie- 
tor to proprietor. They can tell of the precau- 
tions for meeting some person of distinction, in a 
manner that should not subject him to the repu- 
tation of such a meeting ; the hour when they 
crossed the river in a boat ; the arrangements 
about money ; the kindness of the gentleman at 
one time,- his contemptuous neglect at another; 
and everything else that can turn the compassion 
with which we deplore their first misfortunes and 
errors, into detestation of the eifrontery which- 
cannot be content without proclaiming the com- 
mencement, sequel, and all, to the world. 

With regard to all the classes of self-descri- 
bers who thus think the publication of their vices 
necessary to crown their fame, one should wish 
there were some public mark and brand of em- 
phatical reprobation, to reward this tribute to 
public morals. Men that court the pillory for 
the plesaure of it, ought to receive the honour of 
it too, in all those contumelious salutations which 
suit the merits of vice grown proud of its impu- 
dence. Those that " glory in their shame" 
should, like other distinguished personages, "pay 
a tax for being eminent." Yet \ own the public 
itself is to be consulted in this case ; for if the 
public welcomes such productions, it shews 
there are readers who feel themselves' a-kin to 
the write;rs, and it would be hard to deprive con- 
genial souls of the luxury of their appropriate 
sympathies. If such is the taste, it proves that 
a considerable portion of the public deserves just 
that kind of respect for its virtue, which is very 
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significantly implied in tins canfidence of its h- 
voun , , 

One is indignant at the cant pretence and ti- 
tle of Confessions, sometimes adopted by these 
narrators of their own disgrace, as iif it were to be 
believed that penitence and humility would ever 
incite men to call thousands to witness an unne- 
cessary disclosure of what oppresses them with 
grief and shame. If they .would be severely 
mortified that only a few readers should think it 
worth their while to see tliem thus performing the 
work of self-degradation, like the fetid heroes of 
the Dunciad in a ditch, is it because they would 
gladly incur the contempt and disgust of multi- 
tudes in order to serve the cause of virtue ? cNo, 
this title of Confessions is only a nominal defers 
ence to morality, necessary indeed to be paid, 
because mankind never forg<^ to insist, that the 
name of virtue shall be devoutly respected, even 
while vice obtains from, them that practical fa- 
vour on which these writers place their reliance 
for toleration or applause. This slight hom- 
age being duly rendered, and occasionally repea- 
ted, they trust in the character of the communi- 
ty, that they shall not meet the kind of condem- 
nation, and tliey have no desire fior tlie kind of 
pity, which would strictly belong to criminals ; 
nor is it any part of their penitence, to wish that 
society may become better by the odious repel- 
lency of their example. They are glad the age 
continues such, that even they may have claims 
to be praised ; and honour of soime kind, and 
from some quarter, is the object to which they 
aspire, and the consequence which they promise 
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themselves. Let them once be convinced, that 
they make such exhibitions under the abBolute 
condkion of subjecting themselves irredeemably 
to ep[:irobrium, as in Miletus, the persons infect- 
ed with a rage for destroying themselves, were by 
a solpnaja decree assured of being exposed, after 
the perpetration of the deed, in naked ignomy — » 
and these literary suicides will be heard of no 
more. ^ 

Rousiseau has given a memorable example of 
this voluntary humiliation, and has very honestly 
assigtjed the degree of contrition which accom- 
panied the self-infiicted penance, in the declara- 
tion,, that this document^ with all its dishonours, 
shair be presented in his justification before the 
Eternal Judge. If we could, in any case, par- 
don the kind of ingenuousness which he has 
displayed, it would certainly be in the disclo- 
sure of a mind so amazingly singular as his*. 
We arc willing to have such a being preserved, 
even to all the unsightly minutiae and anomalies 
of its forna, to be placed, as an unique, in the 
moral museum of the worldf. 

* There is indeed one case in which this kind of honesty would 
oe so signally useful to mankind, that it would deserve almost to 
be canonized into a virtue. If statesmen, including ministers, 
popular leaders, ambassadors, &c. would publish, before they eo 
in the triumph of virtue to die ** last audit," or leave to be puo- 
lished after they are gone, each a frank exposition of motives, ca- 
bals, and nianoeuvres, it would give dignity to that blind adora- 
tion of power and rank in which mankind have always su/iersd" 
tioualu lived, by supplying just reasons for that adoration. It 
would also give a new aspect lo history ; and perhaps might tend 
to aliappy exorcism of that evil i^irit which has never allowed 
nations to remain at peace. 

fit is very needless to express the admiration, which it is im- 
possible not to feel, of Rousseau's transcendent genius. 
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Rousseau's impious reference to the Divine 
Judge, leads me to suggest, as I conclude, the 
consideration, that the history of each man's 
life, though it should not be written by himself 
or by any mortal hand, is thus far unerringly re- 
corded, will one day be finished in truth, and 
one other day yet to come, will be brought to a 
final estimate. A mind accustomed to grave re- 
flections is sometimes leA involuntarily into a 
curiosity of avriFul conjecture, which asks. What 
are those very words which I should read this 
night, if, as to Belshazzar, a hand of prophetic 
shade were sent to write before me tilie iden- 
tical sentences in which that final estimate will 
be declared ?-^ 
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W E Ifeve several times talked of this bold qual- 
ity, and acknowledged its great importance. 
Without it, a human being, with powers at best 
but feeble, and surrounded by innunierable things 
tending to perplex, to divert, or to oppress, their 
operations, is indeed a pitiable atom, the sport of 
divers and casual impulses. It is a poor and dis- 
graceful thing, not to be able to rq)ly, with some 
de^ee of certainty, to the simple questions. What 
will you be ? What will you do ? 

^ little acquaintance with mankind will sup- 
ply numberless illustrations of the importance of 
this character. You will often see a person anx- 
iously hesitating a long time between different, 
or opposite determinations, though impatient of 
the pain of su<:h a state, and ashamed of its debil- 
ity. A faint impulse of preference alternates to- 
ward the one, and toward the other ; and the mind, 
while thus held in a trembling balance, is vexed 
that it cannot get some new thought, or feeling, 
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or motive, that it has not more sense, more reso- 
lution, more of any thing th^t would save it from 
envying even the decisive instinct of brutes. It 
wishes that any circumstance might happen, or 
any person might appear, that could deliver it 
from the miserable suspense. 

In matiy instances, when a determination is 
adopted, it is frustrated by this indecision. A 
man, for example, resolves to make a journey to- 
morrow, which he is not under an absolute neces- 
sity to make, but the inducements appear, this 
evening, so strong, that he does not think it pos- 
sible he can hesitate in the morning. In tlie 
morning however, these inducements have unac- 
countably lost much of their force. Like the 
sun that is risitig at the same time, they appear 
dim through a mist ; and the sky lowers, or he 
fancies that it lowers ; the fatigue appears formi- 
dable 5^ and he lingers, uncertain till an advanced 
hour detennine the question for him, by the cer- 
tainty tliat it is now too late to go. 

Perhaps a man has conclusive reasons for 
wishing to remove to another place of residence. 
But when he is going to take the first actual 
step towards executing his purpose, he is met 
by a new train of ideas, presenting the possible, 
and magnifying the unquestionable, disadvan- 
tages and uncertainties of a new situation ; awa- 
kening the natural reluctance to quit a place to 
which habit has accommodated his feelings, and 
which has grown warm to him, if I may so 
express it, by his having been in it so long ; giv- 
ing new strength to his affection for the friends 
whom T)e must leave, and so detaining him still 
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lingering, long after his serious judgment hais 
dictated to hini to be gone. 

A man may think of some desirable alteration 
in his plan of life ; perhaps in the arrangements 
of his family, or in the mode of his intercouse 
with society. — Would it be a good thing ? He 
thinks it would be a good thing. It certainly 
^vould be a very good thing. He wishes it were 
done. He will ' attempt it almost immediately. 
The following day, he doubts whether it would 
be quite prudent. Many things are to be con- 
sidered. May there not be in the change . some 
evil of which he is not aware ? Is this a proper 
time? What will people say ? — And thus, though 
ht does not formally renounce his purpose, he 
recedes from it, with a wish that he could be fuU 
ly satisfied of the propriety of renouncing it. 
Perhaps he wishes that the thought had never 
occurred to hino, since it has diminished his self- 
complacency, without promoting his virtue. But 
the next day, hi§ conviction of the wisdom and 
advantage of such a reform comes again with 
great force. Then, Is it so practicable as I was 
at first willing to iniagine ? Why not ? Other 
men have done much greater things ; a resolute 
mind is omnipotent ; difficulty is a stimulus and 
a triumph to a strong spirit; " the joys of con* 
quest are the joy s of man." What need I care 
about people's opinion ? It shall be done. — ^He 
makes the first attempt But some unexpected 
obstacle presents itself ; he feels the awkwardness 
of attempting an unaccustomed manner of act- 
ing ; the questions or the ridicule of his friends 
disconcert him ; his ardour abates £Uid expires. 
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He again begins to question, whether it be wise, 
whether it be necessary, whether it be possible ; 
and at last, surrenders his purpose, to be perhaps 
resumed when the same feelings return, and to 
be in the same manner again relinquished, 

While animated by some magnanimous senti- 
ments which he has heard or read, or while mu- 
sing on some great example, a man may conceive 
the design, and paiily sketch the plan, of a gene- 
rous enterprise ; and his imagination revels in 
the felicity that would follow to others and to him. 
self from its accomplishment. It is an essential 
part of the design that he shall accomplish it. 

Yet a certain consciousness in his mind doubt- 
fully asks. Is this any thing more than a dream ; 
or am I really destined to achieve such an enter- 
prise ? Destined ! and why are not this convic- 
tion of its excellence, this conscious duty of per- 
forming the noblest things that are possible, and 
this passionate ardour, enough to secure tliat I 
shall effect it ? — He feels indignant at that failing 
part of his nature which puts him so far below 
his own conceptions, and below the examples 
which he is admiring ; and this feeling assists 
him to resolve, that he will undertake tliis enter- 
prise, that he ceitainly will, though the Alps of 
the Ocean lie between him and the object. — 
Again his ardour slackens ; distrustful of himself, 
he wishes to know how the design would appear 
to other minds ; and when he speaks of it to his 
associates, one of them wonders, another laughs, 
and another frowns. His pride attempts, while 
with them, a manful defence ; but his mind is 
gradually descending toward their level, he be- 



comes ashan^d to entertain a visionary project, 
which therefore, like a rejected frieiid, desists 
from intruding on him or following him, and he 
subsides, at last, into what he labours to believe 
a man too rational for the schemes of ill-calcula- 
ting enthusiasm. It were strange if the effort ta' 
make out this favourable estimate of himself 
did npt succeed^ while it is so much more plea- 
sant to attribute one's defect of enterprise to wis- 
dom, which on maturer thought disapproves of 
it, than to imbecility, which shrinks from it. 

A person of undecisive character wonders 
how all the embarrjissments in. the world happen- 
ed to meet exacdy in his way, to place him just 
in that one situation for which he is peculiarly 
unadapt^, and in which he is also willing to 
think no other man could have acted with facility 
or confidence. Incapable erf setting up a firm 
purpose on die basis of things as they are, he is 
often employed in vain speculations on some dif* 
ferent supposable state of things, which would 
have saved him from all this perplexity and ir- 
resplution. He thinks what a determined cQurse 
he could have pursued, if his talents, his health, 
his age, had been different ;. if he had been aC', 
quainted with sonae one person sooner; if his 
friends were, in thig or th/e other point, dLifferCTi; 
from what they are ; or if fortune had showered 
her favors on him* And he gives himself as 
niuch license to complain, as if a right to all 
these advantages had been conferred on him at 
his nativity, but refused, by a malignant or ca- 
pricious fate, to hi^ life- Thus he is occv^pied-— 
instep of catct^i^g with a vigilaijt eye^ and sei- 
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2ing with a strong hand, all the possibilities of 
his actual situation. 

A man without decision can never be said to 
belong to himself ; since, if he dared to assert 
.that ^e did, the puny force of some cause, 
ftbout as powerful, you would have supposed, as 
a spider, may capture the hapless boaster the 
very next moment, and triumphantly shew the 
futility of the determinations by which he was to 
have proved the independence of his understand- 
ing and liis will. He belongs to whatever can 
seize him ; and innumerable things do actually 
verify their claim on him, and arrest him as he 
tries to go along ; as twigs and chips, floating 
near the edge of a river, are intercepted by eve- 
ry weed, and whirled in every little eddy. Hav- 
ing concluded on a design, he may pledge him- 
self to accomplish it, if tht five hundred diver- 
sities of feeling which may come within the 
week, will let him. As his character precludes 
all foresight of his conduct, he may sit and won- 
der %vhat form and direction his views and actions 
are destined to take to-morrow ; as a farmer 
waits the uncertain changes of the clouds, to de- 
cide what he shall do. 

This man's opinions and determinations always 
depend very much on other human beings ; and 
what chance for consistency and stability, while 
the persons with whom he may converse, or 
transact, are so various ? This very evening, he 
may talk with a man whose sentiments will melt 
away the present form and outline of his pur- 
• poses, however firm and defined he may haye fan- 
cied them to be. A succession of persons whoso 
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faculties were stronger than his own, might, in 
spite of his irresolute re-action, take him and dis* 
pose of him as they pleased. An infirm character 
practically confesses itself made for subjection, 
and passes, lik^ a slave, from owner to owner. 
Sometimes indeed it happens, that a man of this sort 
falls into the train, and under the permanent as- 
cendency, of some one stronger character, which 
thus becomes through life the oracle and guide, 
and gives the inferior a steady will and plan. — 
This, when the leading character is virtuous, is 
a fortunate relief to the feeling, and an advanta^ 
geous point gained to the utility, of the subordi- 
nate appended mind. 

It is inevitable that the regulation of every 
man's plan must greatly depend on the course of 
events, which come in an order not to be fore- 
seen or prevented. But even in accommoda- 
ting the plans of conduct to the train of events, 
the difference between two men may be no less than 
that in the one instance the man is subservient 
to the events, and in the other the events are 
made subservient to. the man. Some men seem 
tohave been taken along by a succession of events, 
and, as it were, handed forward in quiet passive- 
ness from one to another, without any determin- 
ed princ^le in Jheir own characters, by which 
they could constrain tliose events to serve a de- 
sign formed antecedently to them, or apparently 
in ddiance of tlieip. The events seized them 
as a*neutral material, not they the events.— 
Others, advancing through life with an in*- 
ternal invincible determination of mind, have 
seemed to make the train of circumstances, what- 
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ever they were, conduce as much to their chief 
design as if they had taken place on purpose. It 
is wonderful, how even the apparent casualties 
of life seem to bow to a sfurit that will not bow 
to them, and yield to assist a design,^ after having 
in vain attempted to frustrate it. 

You may have seen such examples, though 
they are comparatively not numerous. You 
may have seen a man of this strong character in 
a state of indecision concerning some affair in 
which it was requiidte for him to determine, be- 
<^use it was requisite few him to «ct* But, ift 
this case, his manner would assurfe you tl^ h^ 
would not remain long undecided ; you wouki 
wonder if you found mm still at a loss the next 
day. If he explained his thoughts, you would 
](terceive that their clear process, evidently at 
«ach efFwt, approaching nearer to the result, must 
certainly reach it ere l<Mig. The deliberation of 
such a mind is a very different thing from the 
iluctuation of the other. To know h&w to obtain 
a determination, is one of the first symptoms of a 
rationally decisive character* 

When the decision was formed, and the pur- 
pose fixed, you would feel an entire assurance 
that something would absolutely be done. It is 
characteristic of such a mind, to think for effect ; 
and the pleasure of escaping from temporary 
doubt gives an additional impulse to the force with 
which it is carried into action. Such a man will 
not re-examine his conclusions with endless re- 
petition, and he will not be delayed long by con- 
sulting other persons, after he has ceased to con- 
sult himself. He cannot bear to sit still among 
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unexecuted decisions and unattetnpted projects* 
We wait to hear of his achievements, and are 
confident we shall not wait long. The possibili- 
ty, or the means, may not be obvious to us, but 
we know that every tiling will be attempted, and 
that such a mind is like a river, which, in what- 
ever tnanner it is obstructed, will make its way 
somewhere. It must have cost Csesar many 
anxious hours of deliberation, before he decided 
to pass the Rubicon ; but it is probable he suiFer- 
ed but few to elapse after his decision, before 
he did pass it. And any one of his friends, who 
should have been apprized of this determination, 
and understood his character, would have smiled 
c(»\temptuousIy to hear it insinixated that tiiough 
C«sar had resolved, Caesar would not dare; or 
that though he might cross the Rubicon wfao^ 
opposite bank presented to him no hostile legioS, 
he might come to other rivers which he would 
not cross ; or that either rivers, or any other ob- 
stacle, would deter him from prosecuting the 
determination froi^ this ominous comniencement 
to its very last consequence. 

One signal, advantage possessed by a mind of 
this character, is, that its passions are not wast- 
ed* The wjtioje paeasure of passion of which 
a,ny mind with important transactic«is before it, 
is capable, is not more than enough to supply 
interest and energy to its practical exertions ; and 
therefore as little as possible of this sacred fire 
should be expended in a w^y that does not.aug-^ 
ment the force of action. But nothing less 
tends to vigour of action, than protracted anx- 
ious fluctuation, intermixed with resolutions de- 
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cided and revoked, while yet nothing causes a 
greater expense of feeling. The heart is fretted 
and exhausted by being subjected to an alterna- 
tion of contrary excitements, with the ultimate 
mortifying consciousness of their contributing to 
no end. The long- wavering deliberation, whe- 
ther to perform some bold action of difficult vir- 
tue, has often cost more to feeling than the ac- 
tion itself, or a series of such actions, would 
have cost ; with the gi-eat disadvantage too of be- 
ing relieved by none of that invigoration, which^ 
to the man in action, would have sprung from 
the spirit of the action itself, and have renovated 
the ardour which it was expending. A person of 
decisive character, by consuming as litde pas- 
sion as possible in dubious musings and abordve 
ti;>lutions, can secure its utmost vahie and use> 
throwing it all into effectual operation. 
Another advantage of this character, is, tlat 
it exempts from a great deal of interference and 
persecution, to which an irresolute man is sub- 
jected. Weakness, in every form, tempts arro« 
gance ; and a man may be allowed to wish for a 
kind of character with which stupidity and im- 
pertinence may not make so free. When a firm 
decisive spirit is recognised, it is curious to see 
how the space clears around a man, and teavea 
him room and freedom, .The dispositi(»i to in- 
terrogate, dictate, or banter, preserves a respect- 
ful and politic distance, judging it not unwise to 
keep the peace with, a person of so much ener- 
gy. A ciMiviction that he understands, and that 
he wills with extraordinary force, silences the 
conceit that intended to perplex or instruct him, 
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and intimidates the malice ^at was' disposed to 
attack him. There is a feeling, as in respect of 
FatCy that the decrees of so inflexible a spirit 
must be rig^t, or that, at least, they will he, ac- 
complished. 

But not only will he secure the freedom of act- 
ing for himself, he will obtain also by degrees 
the coincidence of those in whose company he is 
to transact the business of life. If the manners 
of such a man are free from arrogance, and he 
can clothe his firmness in a moderate degree of 
insinuatlcHi ; and if his measures have partly lost 
the appearance of being the dictates of his will, 
under the wider and softer sanction of some ex- 
perieiice that they are reasonable ; both compe- 
tition and fear will be laid to sleep, and his will 
may acquire an unresisted ascendency over ma- 
ny, who will be ple^Hsed to fall into the mecha- 
nism of a system, which they find makes them 
more successful and happy than they could have 
been amidst the anxiety of adjusting plans and 
expedients of their own, and the consequences 
of often adjusting them ill. I have kno^vn sev- 
eral parents^ bom fathers and mothers, whose 
management of their families has answered this 
description, and has displayed a striking exam- 
ple of the facile complacency with which a num- 
ber of persons, of different - ages and disposi- 
tions, will yield to tlie decisions of a firm mind, 
acting on an equitable and enlightened system. 

The last resource of this character, is, hard 
inflexible pertinacity, on which it may be allow- 
ed to rest its strength, after finding it can be ef- 
fectual in jxovi^ of its milder forms. I remember 
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admuing an tnataence of this kind, in a firm, sa- 
gacious, and very estimable old man, whom I 
well knew, and who is now dead. Being on a 
jury, in a trial of life and death, he was com- 
pletely satisfied of the innocence, of the priso« 
ner ; all the other eleven were of the <^>posite 
opinion : but he was resolved that z verdict of 
guilty fidiould. not be thought in* In the first 
place, he spent several hours in trying to con- 
vince them ; J)ut found that he made no impress 
sion, and that he was fast exhausting the strength 
which was to be reserved for another mode of 
operation. He therefwc calmly told them, it 
should now be a trial who would endure coBfine^ 
ment and famine the longest, and that they might 
be quite assured he would sooner die, than re- 
lease them at the expense of the prisoner's life* 
In this situation they spent about twenty-fouf 
hours; when at length thfey all acceded to his 
verdict of acquittal. 

It is not necessary to amplify on the indispcn- 
sible importance of this quality, in order to the 
accomplishment of any thing eminently good» 
We instantly see^ that every path to signal ex^ 
cellence is so obstructed and beset, that none 
but a spirit so qualified can pass. — But it is time 
to examine what are the elements which c^"^' 
pose the character. 
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LETTER 11. 

x EHHAFs the best mode would be, to bring 
into our thoughts, in succession^ the most re^ 
markable examples of this character that we have 
known in real life, or that we have read of in hisi. 
tOTy or even in fiction, and attentively to observe; 
in thek conversations, manners, and actions^ 
what principles appear to produce, or to consti- 
tute, this commanding distinction. You wiH 
easily pursue this investigaticm yourself. I lately 
made a partial attempt, ami shall ofier you a num<^ 
ber of suggestions. 

As a previous observation, it is beyantd aH 
doubt that very much depends on the constitution 
of the body. It is for physiologists to explain 
the ;/^flwni?rm. which corporeal organizaticm aflecti^ 
the mind ; I only assert the fact, that there is in 
the material construction of some persons, much 
more than of others^ some quality which aug- 
ments, if it does not create, both the stability of 
their resolution, and the energy c^ their active 
tendencies. There is somethmg that, like the 
ligatures which one class of the Olympic comba- 
tants bound on their hands and wrists, braces 
round, if I may so describe it, and compresses, 
the powers of the mind, giving them a steady for- 
cible spring and re-action, which they would pre- 
sently lose, if they could be transferred into a 
constitution of soft, yielding, treacherous debility. 
The action of strong character seems to demand 
something firm in its corporeal basis, as massive 
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engines require, for their weight and for theif 
workings to be fixed on a solid foundation* Ac- 
cordingly I believe it would be found, that a 
majority of the persons most remarkable for de- 
cisive chanicter, have possessed great constitu- 
tional firmness. I do not mean an exemption 
from disease and pain, nor any certain measure 
of mechanical strength, but atone of vigour, the 
opposite to lassitude,, and adapted to great exer- 
tion and endurance. This is clearly evinced 
in respect to many of them, by the prodigious 
labours and. deprivations which they, have borne 
in prosecuting their designs. The physical na- 
ture has seemed a proud ally of the morsd oiie^ and 
with a hardness tliat would never shrmk, has sus- 
tained the energy that cOuld never remit- 

A view of tlie disparities between the different 
races of animals inferior to man^ will shew the 
effect of organization on disposition. Compare, 
for instaqj^e, a lion with the common beasts of 
pur fields, many of them composed of a largeF 
bulk of animated substance. What a vast supe- 
riority of courage, impetuous movement, and 
determined action ; and we attribute this differ- 
ence to some great dissimilarity of inodification 
in the composition of the animated material. 
Now it is probable that some difference partly 
analogous subsists between human bodies, and 
tliat this is ik) small part of the cause of the 
striking inequalities in respect of decisive cha- 
racter. A very decisive man has probably more 
pf the physical quality of a Hon in his composi- 
tion than other men. 
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It>is observable that women in general have 
less inflexibility of character than men ; and 
though many moral influences contribute to this 
difference, the principal cause Is, probably, some- 
thing less firm in the corporeal texture. Now 
one may have in his constitution a firmness of 
texture, exceeding that of other men in a much 
greater degree than that by which men in general 
exceed women. 

If there hiave been found some resolute spirits 
poijverfully asserting themselvesin feeble vehicles, 
it is so much the better ; since this would author- 
ize a hopej that if all the other grand requisites 
can be combined, they may form a strong char- 
acter, in spite of the counteraction of an unadap- 
led constitution. And on the other hand, no con- 
stitutional hardness will form the true character, 
without those grand principles ; though it may 
produce that false and contemptible kind of de- 
cision which we term obstinacy ; a mere stubborn- 
ness of temper, which can assign no reasons but 
its will, for a constancy which acts in the nature 
of dead weight rather than of strength ; resem- 
bling less the re-action of a powerful spring than 
the gravitation of a big stone. 

The first prominent mental characteristic of 
the person whom I describe, is, a complete con- 
fidence in his own judgment. It will perhaps 
be said, that this is not so uncommon a qualifica- 
tion.; I however think it is uncommon. It is 
indeed obvious enough, that almost all men have 
a flattering estimate dP their own understanding, 
and that so long as this understanding has no 
harder task than to form opinions which are not 



to be tried in action, they have a nsost self-com- 
placent assurance of beii^right. This assurance 
extends to the judgments which they pass on 
tlie proceedings of others. But let them be 
brought into the necessity of adopting actual 
measures in an untried proceeding, where, unas- 
sisted by any previous example or practice, they 
are reduced to depend on the resources of pure 
judgment alone, and you will se^, in many ca- 
ses, this confidence (k opinion vanish away.— 
The mind seems all at once placed in a misty va- 
cuity, where it reaches round on all sides, but 
can find nothing to take hold of. Or if not lost 
in vacuity, it is overwhelmed by confusion, and 
&els as if its faculties were annihilated as ^/oon as 
it begins to think of schemes and calculaticHis^ 
among the possibilities, chances, and hazards, 
which overspread a wide un^odden field ; and 
this conscious imbecility becomes severe distress, 
wlien it is believed that consequences of serious 
or unknown good or evil are depending on the 
decisions which are to be formed amidst ^o much 
uncertainty. The thought painfully recurs at 
^ach step and turn, I may be right, but k is more | 
probable I am wrong- It is like the case of »| 
rustic Walking in Londcoi, who, having no certain 
direction through the vast coirfusion of streets to 
the place where h^ wishes to be^ advances, and, 
hesitates, and turns, and inquires, and becomeSj 
at each comer, still more inextricably perplexed** 

* " Why does not the man call a hackney-coach ^ a gay reaj 
der, I am aware, wUl say of the pevson so be-mazed in the e^ 
town* So be might, certainly ; and the gay reader and I n^^ 
only to deplore that there is no parallel convenience for the assia 
ance ef perplesced understandings. . 
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A man ill this situation feels he shall be very unfor- 
tunate if he cannot accomplish more than he 
can understand. — Is not this frequently, when 
brought to the practical test, the state of a mind 
not much disposed, in general, to undervalue its 
own sense ? 

In cases where judgment is not so completely 
bewildered, you will yet perceive a great practical 
distrust of it, A man has perhaps advanced a con- 
siderable way towards a decision, but then, lin- 
gers at ^ snmail distance fiom it, till ' necessity, 
with a stronger hand than conviction, impels him 
upon it. He cannot see the whole length of the 
question, and suspects the part beyond his sight 
to be the most important, because it is beyond- 
He fears that certain possible consequences, if 
they should follow, would cause him to reproach 
himself for his present determination. He won- 
ders how this or the other.person would have acted 
in the same circumstances, eagerly catches at any 
thing like a respectable precedent, and looks anx- 
iously round to know what each person thinks 
on the subject ; while tiie various and opposite 
opinions to which he listens, perhaps only serve 
to co^ound his perception of the track oft Wight 
by which he had hoped to reach his conclusion. 
Even when that conclusion is obtained, diere are 
not many minds that might not be brought a few 
degrees back into dubious hesitation, by a man 
of respected understanding saying, in a confident 
tone, Your plan is injudicious ; your selection is 
unfortunate; the event will disappoint you. 

It camiot be supposed that I am maintaining 
such an absurdity as that a man's complete reli- 

VOL. I. I 
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ance on his own judgment is necessarily a proof 
of that judgment being correct and strong. 
Intense stupidity may be in this point the rival of 
clear-sighted wisdom. I had once a slight kow- 
ledge of a person, whom no mortal, not even 
Cromwell, could have excelled in the article of 
confidence in his judgment, and consequent in- 
flexibility of conduct ; while at the same time his 
successive schemes Were ill-judged to a degree 
that made his disappointments ridiculous rather 
than pitiable. He was not an example of that 
simple obstinacy which I have mentioned before ; 
for he considered his measures, and did not want 
for reasons which Satisfied himself beyond a 
doubt of their being most judicious. This con- 
fidence of opinion , may be possessed by a person 
iawhom it will be contemptible or mischievous ; 
but its proper place is in a very different charac- 
ter, and without it there can be no dignified ac- 
tors in human affairs. 

If, after observing how foolfeh this confidence 
appears as a feature in a weak character, it be 
inquired what it is in a justly decisive person V 
manner of thinking, which authorizes him in this 
firm assurance that his view of the concerns bef(»*e 
him is comprehensive and accurate ; I answer, 
that he is justified in this persuasion, because he 
is conscious that objects are presented to his 
mind with an,excecdingly distinct and perspicu- 
ous aspect, not like the shapes of moon-light, or 
Ossian's ghosts, dim forms of uncircumscribed 
shade ; because he sees the difierent points of the 
subject in an arranged order, not in di^ersed 
fragments ; because in each deliberation the main 
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object keeps its clear pre-eminence, and he per- 
ceives the bearings which the subordinate and 
conducive ones have on it ; because perhaps seve- 
ral dissimilar trains of thought lead him to the 
same conclusion ; and because he finds that his 
judgment does not vary according to the moods 
of his feelings. 

It may be presumed that a high degree of this 
character is not attained without a considerable 
measure of experience and observation, though 
possibly they have been supplied in a compara- 
tively short space of time. These have taught 
the. man by what rule ta anticipate theconi^e- 
quences to follow from certain actions in 
certan situations of affairs, as rationally as what 
fruit to expect from a certain kind of tree. To 
some extent therefore he is instructed both how 
to proceed and what to expect ; and as to those 
new combinations of circumstances which no 
calculation can foresee, and to which no expe- 
rience or previous observation will apply, he can 
trust to the resources which he is persuaded his 
intellect will open to him, or is humbly confident, 
if he is a devout man, thilt the Supreme Intelli- 
gence will not sufter to be wanting to him, when 
the occasion arrives. In proportion as his views 
include, at all events, more certainties than those 
of other men, he is less fearful, and has less rea- 
son to be fearful, of contingencies. And if in 
the course of executing his design, unexpected 
disastrous events should befal, but which arc 
not owing to any thing wrong in the plan and 
principles of that design, but to foreign causes ; 
it will be characteristic of a strong mind to attri- 

990233A 
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bute tliese events discriminatively to their own 
causes, and not to the plan^ which therefore, in- 
rstead of being disliked and relinquished, will be 
still as much approved as before, and the man 
will proceed calmnly to the sequel of it without 
any change of arrangement ; unless indeed these 
sinister events should be such as to alter the 
whole state of things to which the plan was cor- 
rectly adapted, and so to create a necessity oa 
this account for an entirely new one to be form- 
ed. 

Without absolutely despising th« understand* 
ings of other men, he will perceive their dimen- 
sions compared with his own, which will pre* 
serve its independence through every communi- 
cation and every encounter. It is however a 
part of this very independence, that he will hold 
himself at liberty to alter his opinion, if the in- 
formation which may be communicated to him, 
shall give suificient reason. And as no one is so 
Bensible of the importance of a complete ac- 
quaintance with a subject as the man who is al- 
ways endeavouring to think conclusively, he will 
listen with the utmost intention to the informativjiy 
^vhich may be received sometimes from persons 
for whose understanding he has no great respect. 
Counsel will in general hare only so much weight 
with him as it supplies knowledge which may 
assist his judgment; he will yield nothing to it 
as authority ; but he may hear it with more can- 
dour and good temper, from being conscious of 
this independence of his judgment, than the 
man who is afraid lest the first person that begins 
to persuade him, should confound his determi- 
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nation. He feels it entirely a work of his own 
to deliberate and to resolve, amidst all the ad- 
vice which may be attempting to control him. 
If, with an assurance of his intellect being of the 
highest order, he also holds a commanding sta- 
tion, he will feel it gratuitous to consult with any 
one, excepting merely to receive statements of 
facts. This appears to be exemplified in the 
man, who has lately shcAvn the nations of Eu- 
rope how large a portion of the world may, 
through the divine permission, be at the mercy 
of the solitary workings of an individual mind. 

The strongest trial of this determined style of 
judgment is in those cases of urgency, where 
something must immediately be done, and where 
the consequences of deciding right or wrong are 
of great importance ; as in the office of a medi- 
cal man in treating a patient whose situation, 
while it renders sottie strong means indispensa- 
We, renders it extremely doubtful which ought 
to be selected. A still stronger illustration is 
the case of a general, who is compelled, in the 
very instant, to make dispositions on which the 
event of a battle, the lives of ten thousand of 
of his men, or perhaps almost the fate of a na- 
tion, it^ay depend. He may even be reduced to 
choose between two dreadful expedients. Such 
a dilemma is described in Denon's account of 
one of the sanguinary conflicts between the 
French and Mamelukes, as having for a while 
held Desaix, though a very decisive comman- 
der, in a state of anguish. 

i2 
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LETTER DL 

1 HIS indispensable basis, confidence of opin- 
ion, is however not enough to constitute the 
character in question. For many persons, who 
have been conscious and proud of a much stron- 
ger grasp of thought than ordinary men, and 
have held the most decided opinions on impor- 
tant things to be done, have yet exliibited, in 
the listlessness or inconstancy of their actions, a 
contrast and a disgrace to the operations of their 
understandings. For want of some cogent feel- 
ing impelling them to carry every internal deci- 
sion into action, they have been still left where 
they were ; and a dignified judgment has been 
seen in the hapless plight of having no effective 
forces to execute its decrees. 

It is evident then, and I perceive I have part- 
ly anticipated this article in the first letter, that 
another essential principle of the character, is, a 
total incapability of surrendering to indifference 
or delay the serious determinations of the mind. 
A strei>uous will must accompany the conclu- 
sions of thought, and constantly urge the ut- 
most efforts for their practical accomplishment. 
The intellect must be invested, if I may so de- 
scribe it, with a glowing atmosphere of passion, 
under the influence of which,, the cold dictates 
of reason take fire, and spring Ltxto active 
powers* 
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Revert once more in your thoughts to the per- 
sons most remarkably distinguished by this de- 
cision. You will perceive, that instead of al- 
lowing themselves to sit down delighted after the 
labour of successful thinking, as if they had 
performed some great thing, they regard this la- 
bour but as a circumstance of preparation, and 
the conclusions resulting from it as of no more 
value, till applied to the greater labour which is 
to follow, than the entombed lamps of the Rosi- 
crucians. They are not disposed to be content 
in a region of mere ideas, while they ought to 
be advancing into the scene of realities ; they re- 
tire to that region sometimes, as ambitious ad- 
venturers anciently went to Delphi, to consult, 
but not to reside. You will therefore find them 
almost uniformly in determined pursuit of some 
object, on which they fix a keen and steady 
look, and whick they never lose sight of, while 
they follow it through the confused multitude of 
other things. 

The manner of a person actuated by such a 
spirit, seems to say. Do you think that I would 
not disdain to adopt a purpose which I would 
not devote my utmost force to effect ; or that 
having thus devoted my exertions, I will intermit 
or withdraw them, through indolence, debility, 
or caprice ; or that I will surrender my object to 
any interference except the uncontrolable dispen- 
sations of Providence ? No, I am linked to my 
determination vidth iron bands ; my purpose is 
become my fate, and I must accomplish it, unless 
arrested by calamity or death. 
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This displa.y of systematic energy seems to in- 
dicate a constitution of mind in which the pas- 
sions are exactly commensurate with the intellec 
tual part, and at the same time hold an insepara-^ 
ble correspondence with it, like the faithful sympa- 
thy of the tides with the phases of the moon.— 
There is such an inequality and connexion, that 
subjects of the decisions of judgment become 
proportionally and of course the objects of pas- 
sion. When the judgment decides with a very 
strong preference, tliat same strength of prefer- 
ence, actuating also the passions, devotes them 
with energy to the object, so long as it is thus 
approved. If therefore this strong preference 
of the judgment continues, the passions will be 
fixed in a state of habitual energy, and this will 
produce such a conduct as I have described. 
When therefore a firm, self-confiding^ judgment 
fails to make a decisive character, it is evident 
that either there is in that mind a deficient mea- 
sure of passion, which makes an indolent or 
irresolute man ; or that the passions perversely 
sometimes coincide with judgment and some- 
times desert it, which makes an inconsistent of 
versatile man* 

There is no man so irresolute as not to act with 
determination in many single cases, where the 
motive is powerful and simple, and where there 
is no need of plan and perseverance ; but this 
gives no claim to the term charactcTy which ex- 
presses the habitual tenour of a man's active 
being. The character may be displayed in the 
successiye uncQnnected undertakings, which arc 
each of limited extent, and end with tlie attain- 
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meht of their objects. But it is seen to the great- 
est advantage in those grand schemes of action^ 
which have no necessary point of conclusion^ 
which continue on through successive years, and 
extend even to that dark period when the agent 
himself is witlidrawn from human sight. 

I have repeatedly remarked to you, in conver- 
sation, the effect of what has beet called a Ruling' 
Passion. When its object is noble, and an en- 
lightened understanding directs it movements, it 
appears to me a great felicity ; but whether its. 
object be noble or not, it infallibly creates, where 
it exists in great force, that active, ardent con- 
stancy, which I describe as a capital feature of 
the decisive character. The Subject of such a 
commanding passion wonders, if indeed he were 
at leisure to wonder, at the persons who pretend 
to attach importance to an object which they 
make none but the most languid efforts to secure* 
The utmost powers of the man are constrained 
into the service of the favourite Cause by this 
passicm which sweeps away, as it advances, all the 
trivial objections and littie opposing motives, and 
seems almost to open a ^vay through impossibili- 
ties. This spirit comes on him in the morning 
as soon as he recovers his consciousness, and com- 
mands and irf ^)els him through the day with a. 
l)ower from which he could not emancipate him- 
self if he would. When the force of habit is 
added, the determination becomes invincible, and 
seems to assume rank with the great laws of na- 
ture, making it nearly as certain that such a man 
^vill persist in his course as that in the morning 
thesuri wilhise. 
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ncd to seize the very first opportunity, of how- 
ever humble a kind, to gain any money, though 
it were ever so despicable a trifle, and resolved 
absolutely not to spend, if he could help it, a 
farthing of whatever he might obtain. The first 
thing tnat drew his attention, was, a heap of 
coals shot out of carts on the pavement before a 
house. He offered himself to shovel or wheel 
them into the place where they were to be laid, 
and was employed. He received a few pence 
for the labour ; and then, in pursuance of the 
saving part of his plan, requested some small 
gratuity of meat and drink, which was given 
liim. He then looked out for the next thing that 
might chance to offer, and went, with indefati- 
gable industry, through a succession of servile 
employments, in different places, of longer and 
shorter duration, still scrupulously avoiding, as 
far as possible, tlie expense of a penny. He 
promptly seized every opportunity which could 
advance his design, without regarding the mean- 
ness of occupation or apiDcarance, By this 
method he had gained, after a considerable time, 
money enough to purchase, in order to sell 
^ain, a few <iattle, of which he had taken pains 
to understand the value. He speedily but cau- 
tiously turned his first gains into second advan- 
tages; retained without a single deviation his 
extreme parsimony ; and thus advanced by de- 
grees into larger transactions and incipient 
wealth. I did not hear, or have forgotten, the 
continued course of his life ; but the final result 
,was, that he more than recovered his lost pos- 
session, and died an inveterate miser, worth 
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60,0001. I have always recdlected this as a sig- 
nal instance^ though in an unfortunate and igno- 
ble direction, of decisive character, and of the 
extraordinary effect^ which according to general 
Jaws, belongs to the strongest form of such a 
character. 

But not less decision has been displayed by 
men of virtue. In this distinction no man ever 
exceeded, for instance, w ever will exceed, th^ 
late illustrious Howard. 

The energy of liis determination was so great, 
that if instead of being habitual, it* had been 
shewn only for a short time on particular occa- 
sions, it ^vould have appeared a vehement impetu- 
osity-; but by being unintermitted, it had an 
equability of manner which scarcely appeared to 
exceed the tone of a calm constancy, it was so 
totally the reverse of any thing like turbulence 
or agitation. It was the calmness of an intensi- 
ty kept uniftMTO by the nature of the human mind 
forbidding it to be more, and by the character of 
the individual forbidding it to be less* The ha- 
bitual passion of his mind was a measure of feel- 
ing almost equal to the temporary extremes and 
paroxysms of common minds : as a great riVer, 
in its customary state^ is equal to a small or mod- 
erate one when swollen to a torrent. 

The moment of finishing his plansr'in delibera- 
tion, and commencing them in action, was the 
same. I wonder what must have been tlie 
amount of that bribe in emolument or pleasure, 
that would have detained him a week inactive 
after their final adjustments The law whiteh 
carries water down a declivity^ was not more un- 
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conquerable and invariable than the determina* 
tion of his feelings toward the main object. The 
importance of this object held hb faculties in a 
state of excitement which was too rigid to be 
affected by lighter interests, and on which there- 
fore the beauties of nature and of art had no pow- 
er. He had no leisure feeling which he coold 
spare to be diverted among the innumerable 
varieties of the extensive scene which he traver- 
sed ; all his subordinate feelings lost their sepa- 
rate existence and operation, by falling iii^o the 
grand one. There have not been wanting trivial 
minds, to mark this as a fault in his character. 
But the mere men of taste ought to be silent re- 
bisecting such a man as Howard; he is above 
their sphere of judgment. The invisible spLrits^ 
who fulfil their commission of philanthropy a- 
mong mortals, do not care about pictures, stat- 
ues, and sumptuous buildings; and no mcx-e 
did he, when the time in which he must have in- 
. sjDected and admired them, would have been ta- 
ken from the work to which he had consecrated 
his life. The curiosity which he might feel, was 
reduced to wait till the hour should arrive, when 
its gratification should be presented by con- 
science, which kept a scrupulous charge of all 
his time, as the most sacred dutj^ of that hour. 
If he was still at every hour, when it came, fated 
to feel the attractions of the fine arts but the se- 
cond claim, they might be sure of their revenge ; 
for no other man will ever visit Rome tinder such 
a demotic consciousnessof duty as to refuse him-" 
self time for surveying the magnificence of its 
ruins. Such a sin agaii^st taste is very far be- 
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3'ond the reach of common saintship to commit. 
It implied an inconceivable severity of convic- 
tion, that he had one thing to do, and that he who 
would do some great thing in this short life, 
must apply himself to the work with such a con- 
centration of his farces, as, to idie spectators 
who live only to amuse themselves, looks like 
insanitv- 

Hits attention was so strongly and tenaciously 
fixed on his object, tliat even at the greatest dis- 
tance, like the Egyptian pyramids to travellers, it 
appeared to him with a luminous ifistinctness aa 
if it had been nigh, and beguiled the toilsome 
length of labour and enterprise by which he w^as 
to reach it. It was so conspicuous before him, 
that not a step deviated from the direction, and 
every moment and every day was an approxima- 
tion. As his method referred every thing he did 
and thought to the end, and as his exertion did 
not relax for a moment, he made the trial, so 
seldom made, what is the utnK>st eflfect which 
may be granted to the last possible efforts of a 
human agent : and therefore what he did not ac- 
complish, he might conclude to be placed beyond 
the sphere of mortal activity, and calmly leave to 
the immediate disposal of Omnipotence. 

Unless the eternal happiness of mankind be an 
insignificant concern, and the passion to promote 
it an inglorious distinction^ I may cite George 
Whitefield, as a ndble instance of this attribute 
of the decSii ve character, this intense necessity of 
action. The ardour of his mind carried him 
through a course of exertions which it would 
have fatigued a cotemporary biographer to re- 
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cord; and at the same time threw into each of 
them a vehement eloquence, at which foXLy and 
wickedness were often alarmed as bv the assault 
of a tempest The great Cause which was so 
languid a thing in the hands of many of its advo-^ 
cates, assumed in his administrations an unmiti- 
gable urgency. 

Many of the christian missionaries among the 
heathens, such as Braincrd, Elliot, and Schw* 
artz, have displajred memorable examples of thisk 
dedication of their whoie being to their office^ 
this eternal abjuration of all the quiescent feel- 
ings. 

Tlus would be the proper place for introdu- 
cing (if I did not hesitate to introduce in any 
connexion with merely human instances) the 
example <^ him whasaid, ^^ I must be about niy 
Father's business. My meat and drink is to do 
the will of him that sept me, and to finish his 
work. I have a baptbm to be baptized witK 
and how am I ^raitened till it be accomplished^'^. 
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LETTER IV. 

iVpTER the illustrations on the last article, it 
will seem but a very slight transition, when I pro* 
ceed to specify Courage as an essential part of 
the decisive character. An intelligent man^, 
adventurous only in thought, may sketch the 
most exccUei^t scheme, ai^ after duly admiring 
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It, aiid himself as its author, may be reduced to 
fcay^ What a Aoble spirit that would be which 
should dare to realize this ! A noble spirit ! is it 
I ? And his heafft may answer in the negative, 
while he glances a mortified thought of inquir}^ 
round to recollect persons who would venture 
what he dares not^ and abnost hopes not to find 
thfcAir Or if by extreme effort he has brought 
himself to a resolution of braving the difficulty^ 
he is compelled to execrate the titnid lingcrings 
that still keep him back from the trial. A man 
endowed with the complete character, says> with 
k sober (ionsciousness as remote from the spirit 
of bravado as it is from timidity. Thus, aiKJ. thus, 
is my conviction and my determination ; now 
for the phantoms of fear ; let me look them in the 
fece ; they will find I am not made of trembling 
materials; " I dare do all that may become a 
man." I shall firmly confront every thing that 
threatens me in the prosecution of my purpose, 
and I am prepared to meet the consequences of it 
when it is accomplished. I should despise a be- 
ing, though it were myself, whose agency could' 
be held enslaved by the glooiny shapes of ima- 
ginatkwi, by the haunting recollections of a dream, 
by the whistling or the howling of winds, by the 
shriek of owls, by the shadfes of midhight, or by 
human, words or fro¥ms. I should be indignant 
to feel that in the commencement of an adven- 
ture I could think of nothing but the deep pit by 
the side of the way where I must walk, into whick 
I may sHde,. the mad animal which it is not im-r 
possible that I may meet, ot the assassin who 
may lurk in a thicket of yonder wood. And I 

k2 
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disdain to compromise the interests that rouse 
me to action, for the privilege of a di^racefal 
security. 

As the conduct of a decisive man is always 
individual, and often singular^ it is to be expect, 
ed that the trial of courage will sometimes be 
great. For one thing, he may be encountoped 
by the strongest disapprobation of many of his 
coimexions, and the censure of the greater part of 
the society where he is known. In this case, it 
is not a man of common spirit that can shew him- 
self just as at other times, and meet their anger 
in the same undisturbed manner as he w^ould 
meet some slight inclemency of the weather? 
that can, without harshness or violence, continue 
to effect every moment some part of his design, 
coolly replying to each ungracious look and iii- 
dignant voice, I am sorry to oppose you ; I am 
hot unfriendly to you, while thus persisting in 
what excites your displeasure ; it would please 
me to have your approbation and concurrence, 
and I think I should have them if you would se- 
riously consider my, reasons; but meanwhile, I 
am superior to opinion, I am not to be intimi- 
dated by reproaches, nor would your favour and 
applause be any reward fwr the sacrifice of my 
object. As you can do without my approba- 
tion, I can certainly do without yours ; it is enough 
that I can approve myself, it is enough that I can 
appeal to the last authority in the creation.- — 
Amuse yourselves, as you may, by continuing to 
censure or to rail ; / shall continue to act : I dd 
not fear you ; allow me to go on. 
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The attack of contempt and ridicule, is per« 
haps a stUl greater trial of courage. It is felt by 
all to be an admirable thing, when it can in no de- 
gree be ascribed to the hardness of either stupid- 
ity or confirmed depravity, to sustain for a con- 
sideraUe time, or in numerous inst^ces, the 
looks of scorn, or an unrestrained shower of 
taumts and jeers, with a perfect composure, which 
shall immediately after, or even at the time, j>ro- 
ceedoDthe business tliat provokes all this ridi- 
cule» This invincibility of temper will often 
make even the scoffers themselves tired of the 
sport : they begin to feel that against such a man 
it is a poor style of hostility to laugh. There is 
notMng that people are more mortified to spend 
in vain than their scorn. Till however a man 
became a veteran, he must reckon on sometimes 
meeting tliis ti'ial ; and I instantly know — if I 
hear him anxiously reply, to an important sug- 
gestion of any measure to be adojited. But will 
they not laugh at me ? I know — ^that he is not 
the person whom this, essay attempts to describe* 
A man. of the right kind would say, • They will 
smile, they will laugh, will they ? Much good 
may it do them. I have something else to do 
than to trouble myself about their mirth. I do 
not care if the whole neighbourhood were to 
laugh in a chorus. I should indeed be sorry to 
see or hear such a number of fools, but pleased 
enough tx) find that they did: not consider me as 
one of their stamp. The good to result from my 
project will not be less, because vain and shallow 
minds that cannot understand it, are diverted at 
it and at me. Wlxat sliouid I think of my pur- 
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suits, if every triyial thoughtless beittg could 
comprehend or would applaud them, aftd of my- 
self,> if my courage needed levity and ignorance 
for their alfies, or could shrink at their aneefs ? 

I remember, that on reading the account of the 
project for conquering Peru, formed by Al- 
magro, Pizarro, and DeLuques, whBe abhorring 
the principle and the design of the men, I conld 
not help adouriiig the hardihood of mind which 
made them regardless of scom^ These three 
individuals, before they had obtained any asso- 
ciates, or arms, or scJdiers, of exactly knew the 
power of the kingdom which they were to con- 
quer, celebrated a solenm mass in one of tJhe 
great churches, as a pledge and a commencement 
eii the enterprise, amidst the astonishment and 
contempt expressed By a multitude of people for 
what was deemed a monstrous project. They 
however proceeded through the service, and 
afterwacrds to their respective departments of pre- 
paration, with, the most entire insensibility to all 
this triumphant scorn ; and thus gave the first 
proof of possessing that invincible firmness with 
which they afterwards prosecuted their design, 
till they attained at length a success over which 
humanity will for ever weep. 

Milton's Abdiel is a ndble Hlustration of the 
courage that defies scorn. 

But in some of tlie situations where decision^ 
of character is to be evinced, a man will be threat-' 
ened by evils of'a darker aspect than disapproba-* 
tion or contempt. He may apprehend serious 
sufferings ; and very often, to cfare as far as con- 
science or a great cause required, has bec«j to 
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dare to die. In almost all plans of great enter* 
p'ise^ a man must systematically dismiss, at the 
entraQce» every w^sh to stipulate for safety with 
his destiny •> .He voluntarily treads within the 
precincts of dai^er^ and though it is possible 
that he may escape, he ought to be prepared with 
the fortitude of a victim. This is the inevitable 
condition on which heroes,, travellers or mission* 
aries among savage nations, and reformers on a 
grand scale^ must commence tlieir career. £i-« 
Sier they mtat aBay their fire of enterprise, or 
tl^ey must hdd diemselves in readiness to be ex« 
ploded by h from the world. 

Tbe last decisive energy of a rational courage^ 
whicli i^)nfides in the Supreme Power, is very 
sublime. It makes a man who btrepidly darea 
every thing tliat can oppose or attack him within 
the whole sj^re of mortality ; who would retail 
his piu^se unshaken amidst the ruins of the 
world ; who will stSl press towaid his object 
while death is impending over him. 

It was in the true elevation of this character 
that Luther, when cited to appear at the diet of 
Wcwms, under an assurance of safety from very 
high authority, said to his friends, who conjured 
him not to go, and justly brought the example of 
Joha Huss^ who, in a similar situation,, and with 
the same pledge of protection, had notwitlistand* 
ing been burnt alive, " I am called in the name 
of God to go, and! would go, though I were 
certain to meet as many devils in Worms as there 
are tiles, obi the houses^*' 

A reader of the bible will not foi^et Dai^l,. 
braving in calm devoticHi the decree wliich con- 
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signed him to the den of lions ;. or Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, saying to the tyrant, 
" We are not careful to answei; thee in this mat- 
ter/' when the furnace was in sight. 

The combination of these severial esseii^tial ! 
prmciples, constitutes that state of mind, which ,1 
is the supreme requisite to decision of character, ^i 
and perhaps its most striking distinction^ that is, 
the full agreement of the mind with itself, the co- ^i 
operation of all its powers, and all its dispositions. 

What an unfortunate task it would be fbr a ^ 
charioteer^ who had harnessed a set of horses ,i 
however strong, if he could not make them '; 
draw together : if, while one of them would go 
forward, another was restive, another tried W j 
move back, and anotlier started aside, what i 
could be done ? If even one of the four were un- \ 
>nanagebly perverse, while the three were dbedient, ,i 
an aged beggar with his crutch might soon leave 
Phaeton behind. So in a human bdbgy unless ; 
the chief forces act consentaneoudy, there can be f\ 
no inflexible vigour, either of will or of execution. 
One dissentient principle in the mind, not only 
deducts so much from the strength and mass of '| 
its agency, but counteracts and embarrasses alt 
the rest. If the judgment holds in low estima^ j 
tion that which yet the passions incline a. man to 
pursue, his pursuit will be irregular and in- 
constant, chough it may have occasional fits of , 
animation, when those passicHis happen to be 
strongly stimulated. If there is an opposition 
between judgment and habit, though the man 
will probably continue to act mcunly under the 
direction of habit in spite of his opinions, yet 
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sometimes the intrusion of those opinions will 
have for the moment an effect like that of Pros- 
perous wand on the limbs of Ferdinand ; and to be 
alternately impelled by habit, and checked by 
opinion, will be a state of vexatious debility. If 
two principal passions are opposite to each other, 
they will utterly distract the strongest mind, — 
The one may be somewhat stronger than the 
other, and therefore just prevail barely enough to 
give a feeble impulse to the conduct of the man ; 
but no powerful impulse can be eiven, till the dis- 
parit)'^ of these two rivals becomes greater, in con- 
sequence of the gradual weight of habit, or the 
reinforcement supplied by some new impressions 
being added to the preponderating passion. The 
disparity must be no less than an absolute pre- 
dominance of the one and subjection of the other, 
before the prevailing passion will have at liberty, 
if I may so tepress it, any large measure of its 
f<M-ee to throw activity into the system of con- 
duct* If, for instance, a man feels at once the 
love of fame which is to be gained only by ardu- 
ous exertions, and an equal degree of the love of 
pleasure which precludes those exertions ; if he 
is ambitious to shew off in splendour, and yet 
anxious to save money ; if he has the curiosity of 
adventure, and yet that solicitude for his safety^ 
which forbids him to climb a precipice, descend 
into a cavern, or explore a dangerous wild ; if he 
has the stern will of a tyrant, and yet the relent- 
ings of a man; if he has the. ambition which 
would subdue his fellow- mortals, counteracted 
by the humanity which would not hurt them ; 
we can easily anticipate the irresolute contradic- 
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tory style of his actions. Especially if conscieo^) 
that great troubler of the human breast, loiidly 
declares against a man*s wishes or projects, it 
will be a fatal enemy to decision, till it either re- 
claim the delinquent passions^ or be debauplied 
or murdered by them* ^ ' 

Lady Macbeth may be cited as a harmisnibus 
character, though the epithet seems stiatngely 
applied. She had capacity, ambition, and cou- 
rage ; and she willed the death of the king. "Mac- 
beth had still more capicity, ambition, and cou- 
rage ; and he also willed the murder of the king. 
But he had, besides, humanity, generosity, con- 
science, ai^d some measure of what forms the 
fawer of conscience, the fear of a superior Be- 
mg. Consequently, when the dreadful moment 
approached, he felt an insupportable conflict be- 
tween these opposite principles, and when it was 
•arrived, his utmost courage failed* The worse 
part of his nature fell prostrate under the power 
of the better ; the angel of goodness arrested the 
demon that grasped the dagger, and would have 
taken that dagger away, if the pure demoniac 
firmness of his wife, vA\o had none of these 
counteracting principles, had not shamed and 
hardened him to the deed. 

The poet's delineation of Richard IIL (t bet- 
ter remember the poet's account of him than the 
historian's,) gfives a dreadful specimen of this 
indivisibili^, if I may so name it, of mental im» 
pulse« After his determination was fixed, his 
whole mind with the compactest fidelity sup- 
ported him in prosecuting it. Secm^ly privile- 
ged from all interference of doubt th^ could lb- 
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ger^ or hilifnanity tiiat could soften, or timidity 
lliat could shrkik) he advanced with a grim con- 
centrated constancy through scene after scene of 
atrocity, stUl fulfilUi^ his vow to ^^ cut his way 
through wiA a bloody axe." He did not waver 
while he pursued his object, nor relent when he 
seisodit* 

Cromw^ell (whom I mention as a parallel, not 
to Richard's depravity, but to his inflexible vi- 
gour) lost his mental consistency in the latter end 
of a career distinguished by as much decision as 
the would ever saw* It appears that the wish to 
he a king, at last arose in a mind which had ex- 
ecrated joydliyj and battled it from the land. 
As far. as be really had any republican principles 
and partialities, this new desire must have been 
a very uncomplacent associate for them, and 
must hav^ produced a schism in the breast where 
all the strong forces of thought and passion had 
acted till then in concord. The new fc»in of 
amUtipn became just predominant enough to 
caiTy him by slow degrees tlirough the embar- 
jussment and ^he shame of this incongruity into 
an uresolute determination to assume the a*own j 
so irresokite, that he was reduced f^gain to si 
mortifying indecision by the remonstrances of 
some (rf his friends^ whid\ he could easily have 
slighted, and by an apprehension of the public 
disapprobation, which he could have braved, if 
some of the priAdiples of his own mind had not' 
shrunk or revolted from the design. When at 
last the motives for relinquishing tnis design pre- 
vailed, it was by so small a degree of prepoiKie- 
. Vol. I. 1 
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fanoe, tfaM his ttlocttM ^fbstd of ite loSiTeA 
croWa Was the voice only 6f half hifri^duk 

Not onljr two di^net coumieractif^ fusii»»i 
but one passion intsereslied for two dfajtofe, boA 
equally oesmMe, but of which the dtit milSI bd 
j^acrifieed, may aimihilMe in tha^ bmMot the 
possibility of determined ccmduct* I feo^ed 
reading in an old ^Tine, n stoky {roiii an D^er 
historian, applicable to this remark* A feid^tf 
went to iht agaitd of a tynmt^ to endeavoitt* to re^ 
deetn his two sons^ mSitary meit, w^o im& 
teme other captives of war were ^ndeik^dd td 
die. He ofifered, as a l^msbm^ to suiftudef his 
own life and a large sum of money. The ly- 
tant's agents who h»ct them in chaiige^ ifiJRMi^d 
him that this equivalent Would be aoctpttA f(^ 
^dm of his sons, and for one only, becafuse th^ 
should be accountable fof ^ executksilE) of twid 
l^ersons ; he might therefore choose which ht 
Would redeem. Anxious to save even oftfe of 
them thus at the escpense of his own life, he jr^ 
Was utterly unable to decide which should dip, 
by choosing &e other to live, and remahied i^ 
the agony of this dilemma so long that ihty w^tt 
both slain, 
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It were absurd to strj^ose that any humai^being 
can attain a sta^e of mind capable of acting in 
all instances invariably with the full poWCf of de- 



taeiati»ti0&r but it is .«b¥k»i9 tJtat imnjr har^i 
posae^^r a« habitual wA v^ry commanding 
measure q£ it v sad I am persua^d that the pre^ 
ceding renxarks have taken account of its chkf 
characteristiea md constituent princii^les. A 
nttmber o£ addkional observation remain. 

The slightest view of human a&ir$ shewis 
what fttal and ample mischief may be caused hf 
men (^ tbi^ character^ when misled <^ wicked. 
You have but to recoUeet the ccHiquiercHs, des- 
p0t&, bigots, vmjust conspirators^ and signal vil» 
lains of every claas^ who have blasted socie^ 
by the relentfess vigour which could act eonsiait- 
ei»lly and heroically wrong*. Tilt therefore the 
virtue of mankind be greater, th^e is reason to 
be ^eased thai so few of them ^e endowed with 
^itraocdfo^ary decision* 

When this character is dignified by wisdom 
and principle, great care is yet required in the 
pQBSsessors of it to prevent it from beciomir^ unr 
amiable- As it involves much poractical asser*- 
tioti of superiorly over other human beings, the 
manner ought to be as mild and conciliating as 
possiiye ; else pride will feel provoked, adSection 
hurt^ and weakness oppressed. But tias is not 
the manner which the man wliom I am cc^sider* 
ing, will be naturally most inclined to wear. 
Rather, he will have a manner of steraness, Kp 
serve j wnd incompliance. He. will have the ^pear- 
ance of keeping himself ahvays at a distance from 
social equaiky ; and his friends will feel as if their 
friendship w^re continually sliding into mibservi^ 
ency^ while his intitnate conjaexions will think he 
does not attach the due importance ehher to &eir 
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opinionsorto their regard. His maimer^ when the3r 
differ from liim, or oomplain, will be in <knger 
of giving the impression of careless inattentiony 
smd sometimes of disdain* 

When he can accomplish a design in his own 
person alone, he may separate himself to the work 
with the cold sdf-indosed individuality on which 
no one has any hold, which seems to recognise 
no kindred being in the world, which takes little 
account of good ivishes and kind concern, any 
more than it cares fw opposition, which seeks 
neither aid nor sympathy, and which seems to 
say, I do not want any of }H>u, and I am glad that 
I do not; leave me alone to succeed or die. 
This has a very repellent effect on the friends who 
wi^ed to feel themselves of some little impor- 
tance, in some way or other, to a person whom 
they are constrained to respect. When assist- 
ance is indispensable to his undertakings^ his 
mode of signifying it will seem rather to com- 
mand the co-operation than to invite it. 

In consultation, his m^mer will indicate that 
when He is equally with the rest in possession of 
the circumstances of the case, he does not at all 
expect to hear any opinions that shall correct hfii 
own, but is satisfied that either his own concep- 
tion of the subject is the just one, or that bis 
own mind must originate that which shall be so. 
This striking difference will be.apparent between 
him and his associates, that their manner of re- 
oeivit^ his opinions is that of ^reement or dis* 
sent ; /iis manner of receiving theirs is that of 
sanction or rejection. He has the tonetif author- 
itatively deciding on what they say, but never of 
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suiHtultingtci deetsieii wfaat Utnself isays. Their 
^^QiQCidbeiKis widi faia views does not give him a 
dEEmer assiuanoe'orhas bdbg rights nor their dis- 
:htnt any other impression than that of tibeir inca- 
paeily to judge. If Iris feeKng took the distinot 
.ftrm cfva remction, it would be, Mineii^ the hm- 
amcssrof o^mpneheading and devising, and I am 
here ta rule this company, and not lo consult 
tbom ; i want their docility' and not their aigu/- 
nents I I am come, not to seek their co-€f»eni» 
tkot ia thinkings but to induce thekr concurrence 
m executing \9d1at is akeady thcnight fiir tliem. 
O&cmxse, many suggestions and reasons which 
af|>earinqK»rtant to those from whom they come, 
wik bedimosedofbyhimwithatransient attenlioa 
c^ a:£^ licilsky, that will seem very disre»»ect»> 
£al to persons who pas»;bly hesitate to admi^ the 
iasA' fiGDsmtskm. that he is a demi.god, and thsyt 
they are but insects. Lord Chatham, in gotng^ 
oi^oi^e: House of Commons, just as one of the 
-speakers against him concluded his speech by 
en^iaticaHy urging what he perhaps rightly 
ifaoaght idle isoaantwerabie (|uestion, ^^ fFikere 
csa vne find« means to support such a war 9'^ 
tesened raimd a nasoment, and gaifty r^liod^ 
*S €heiitle;shepherd, tdi me where." 

iEjisa the assentif^ coiwicttons, and practical 
eoQa|diaBces, yielded by degrees to this decisive 
WiUBf m^ be somewhat undervalued; as they 
win appear to him no more thansimply comings 
and'diak perhaps very slowly, to a right a{>f»e^ 
heaisioa; whereas himself understood and deci*' 
ded justly from tiiC first, andhasbetmri^sili 
this while. 

l2 
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will be in danger of extendii^ but littk 
tolerance to the prejudices, hesitation, and timid- 
ity, of those with whom he has to act. He will 
say to himself, I wish there were any thin^ like 
manhood among the beings called men ; and ^t 
they could have the sense and spirit not to let 
themselves be hampered by so many^y notions 
and childish fears. Why cannot tli^y either de- 
termine and proceed with some promptitude and 
vigour, or let me, that can, do it for ttiem ? Am 
I to wait till debility become strong, and folly 
wise ? If full scc^ be allowed to these tenden- 
cies, they vnU make even a man of elevated vb 
tue a tyrant, who, while he is conscious of tfa& 
rectitude of his designs, will be xegardiess of 
every thing but the accomplishmoit of ^m> 
He will forget all respect for the feelings and li- 
berties of beings who are to be regarded as but 
a subordinate machinery, to be actuated, or to be 
thrown aside when not actuated, by the spring 
of his icommanding spirit. 

I have before asserted that this strong charac- 
ter may be exhibited with a mildness of manner, 
and that it will thus best secure its efficacy. But 
this mildness must often be at the cost of great 
effort ; and how much considerate policy or be- 
lievolent fori>earance it will require, for a man to 
exert his utmost vigour in the very task, as it 
will appear to him at the time, of cramping that 
vigour ! Lycurgus appears to have been a high 
example of mild patience in the firm prosecution 
of deigns which were to be cSected among a 
perverse multitude. 



It is probable that ^ men most distingui^ed 
fordecu»on^ have not, ingefieraly possessed a 
large share of tenderness ; and it is easy to ima«- 
gine that the laws according to which our nature 
is formed^ will with great difficulty allow the 
combinalicm c^ the refined sensibiUties with a 
hardy, never-shrinking^ never-yielding owrtan- 
cy. Is it not almost of the essence of this com 
stancy to be free from even the perception of 
such impressions as cause a mind, weak uirough - 
sudceptibilit)', to relax or to waver ; just as the 
skin of the elephant, or the armour of the rhino- 
ceros, would scarce^ even feel the application of 
a force by which a small animal, with a skin of 
than and delicate texture, would be pierced or 
lacerated to death? No doubt, thi^ firmness con- • 
sists partly in overcoming feelings, but it may 
consist pardy too in not having thern^ To be 
tremblingly alive to gentle 'impressions, and yet 
tQ be able to preseve, when the prosecution of 
a design requires it, an immovable heart, amidst 
evexfc the most imperious causes of subduing 
emotiDQ, is perhaps not an impossible constitu- 
tion ^of mind, but it is the utniost and the rarest 
endowment of humanity^ 

If youL take a view of the first rank of decisive 
men, you will observe that their faculties have 
been too much bent to arduous effort, tlieir soula 
have been kept in too military an attitude, they 
have been begirt with too much iron, for the 
nielting movements of the heart. Their whole 
being appears too much arrogated and occupied 
by the spirit of severe design, compelling them to 
work systematically toward some defined end, to be 
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safioenlly at ease for the indolent oo m p to oBPcr, 
the soft lassitude, of gentle affec^ons, wfandi lo^ 
to surrender themsdves to the present fetieities, 
fopgetfvl of an ^* entefprises ef great pkh and 
moment*^ The man seems rigorousfy intent 
stiB on his own affairs, as he ivalks^ ar r^afes^ or 
Mngles with domestic socie^ ; uid appean to 
despise all the feelings that- will not take rank 
with the grave labours and deeisibns of iifteUect, 
«r eoafesee with the umremitting passion whidhis 
his spring of action: he values not feelkigs 
which he cannot employ ekher as weapons at as 
engines^ ' He loves to be actuated by a passion 
fio strong as to compel into exercise the utmost 
force of his being, and fix hhn in atone, camfor- 
ed with which, die gentle a£EectioaB, tf he had 
feh them, would be accounted tameness, and 
their exciting causes, insipidity. 

Yet we csmnot willingly allow that tenderness 
Is totally incfm^tible with die most impregnable 
kiflexibiUty that can exist in the world ; nor can 
we help bdieving that such men as Timoleon, 
Al&ed, and Gustavus Adoipfaus, must have bwn 
v^ery fascinating dome^c associates,^ whenever 
the urgency of their affairs would allow them to 
withdnrw firom the interests of statesasen and 
warriors, to indulge the affections of men: mosi 
fasckiatkig, for, wkh a relative or friend who had 
any perceptions, all 1^ value of ^eir stronger 
chanM^ter would be recognised in the gesitler 
one ; the . man whom nothing could subdue, 
wouM exs^tthe quali^ of the :lendemess whdck 
sofjtened him to recline* 



Butit were much easier to enumerate a long 
train of »icknt and modern names of men who 
have bad the decision without the softness. Per- 
hai)s indeed they have yielded sometimes to some 
species of love, as a mode of atnujiing their pas- 
sions for an interval, till greater engagements have 
sHmmcmed them into their proper element ; when 
they have shewn how little the sentiment ever 
belonged to the heart, by the ease with which 
they could relinquish the temporary favourite^ 
In other oases, where there have not been the 
selfish in^cementsj which thi» passion supplies, 
to the exhibition of something like tenderness, and 
where they have been left to the pure sympathies 
of humanity alone, no rock on the face of th^ 
earth could be harder. 

The late celebrated King of Prussia occurs to 
me at this moment, as a capital instance of the 
decisive character ; and there occurs to me, at 
the same time, one of the anecdotes of his life. 
Intending to make, in the night, an important 
movement in his camp, which was in sight of the 
enemy, he gave orders that by eight o'elock all 
the lights in the camp should be put outy on pain 
of death. The moment that the time was past, 
he walked out himself to see whether all were 
dark. He found a light in the tent of a Captain 
Zietern, which he entered just as the officer was 
folding up a letter. Zietem knew him, and in- 
stantly fell on his knees to entreat his mercy. 
The king asked to whom he had been w^riting ; 
he said it %vas a letter to his wife, which he had 
retained the candle these few minutes beyond the 
time in order to finish. The king coolly ordered 



bintarisei and write one lioe laor^ wUdk k 
should dictate. This line wa» to. iolprm hia wife, 
without any exphtnation, thitf by sach an hour 
the next day, he should be a dead man* Tk 
letter was theft sealed^ and dbpatched a& it had 
been intended ; and^ the next day, the captain 
was executed. I say nothing of the justice of 
the punishment itself ; but t^ cool bfljrbarity.ta 
the affecti<H[i bothoftlieofficerimd his wife, was 
enough to brand the character indeliUy. It pro- 
ved hK)w little the ^^itosopher and deciswe hero 
was susceptible of such an affection^ or capable 
of sympathizing with its pains, 
. At the same time, it is prqpeir to observe, that 
the case may easUy occur, in which a man must 
be resolute to act in a manner which may roake 
him appear to want the finer feelings. He must 
do what he knows will cause pain to persons who 
will feel it severely. He may be obliged to re- 
sist a&ctionate wishes, expostulations,, entreat- 
ies^ and tears. Take this same instance. If 
tl^ wife of Zietem had ccwne to iupplicate for 
him, not only the remission of the punishment 
of death,^ biit an exemption from any other se- 
yere punishment^ whidi was perhaps justly due 
to tiie violation of such an order, on feo impor- 
tant an occasion, it had then prdbably been the 
duty and virtue of the commander to deny the 
most interesting suppliant, and to resist the most 
pathetic appeals which could have been made to 
his feelings. 



LETTER VI. 

V AHidtrfi assigfuible cnrctnnstaxioes tnsrf t;€n« 
tritrntb. miioh to confimi die chafacler in qites^ 
tioR. I shaH just yiotide two or tibteew 

Aiid first, pppoMion. The passions which jn^ 
spk it men to reisistMce, and silstam them in h^ 
such as anger., mdignation, and i-esentment, are 
evid6n% faf stronger than those \vhifch have Te^ 
fereftce to friendly objects ; and if aiiy of these 
strong passions are frequently excited by opposi^. 
tioB, they infose a certain quafity into the ^ne- 
^al teiupeir^ment of Ae mind, which remains af- 
ter the immediate exciteffient is past^ They 
<X)iitinuaUy strengthen the principite of re-action; 
they put tiiie mind in the habitual array of de- 
fence md self-assertion, and often give it the as<- 
peQt and the {>os%ure of a gladiator, when tiiere 
^ppeatB no c^rbnting combatant. When these 
pssioBs are felt by the man whom I describe, it 
is prd[)able diat each excitement is followed by a 
gre^tc^ increase of this principle of re-action 
th»i in other men, because this result is so con- 
genial with his n^^urally resolute dispositiom 
Let him be opposed then, through the whole 
course of an extended design, or in the general 
tenour of Ms actions ; and this constant opposi- 
tion Would render him the service of an ally by 
eorrdborating his inflexibility^ An irresolute 
^ihd indeed might be quellecJ and subgugated by 
^ formidable fci^ of Opposition ; but the strong 
^ittd which Wows out 'SL taper, atrgments a pow- 
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eiful fire, it there b fuel enough, to an indefi- 
nite intensity. 

I believe you will find in fact that many of the 
individuals most eminently decisive in conduct, 
have maile their way through opposition and con- 
test, in whidi they have acquired bot^ a pn^mpt 
acuteness of fiiculty, and an inflexibility of Xtm- j 
per, which even strong minds could never bave i 
attmned in the tame security of facile friendly 
coincidence* Very often however, it is granted, 
the firmness matured by such discipline, is ac- 
companied, in a man oT virtue, with a Catcpic 
severity, and in a mere man of the world, with \ 
an unhumanized repulsive hardness. 

Deserthn is another cause which may conduce 
to consolidate this character. A kind mutually 
reclining dependence, is certainly the happiest 
state of human beings-, but this necessarily jM'e- 
vents the developement of some great individual ; 
powers which would be forced into action by a 
state of desertion. I lately noticed, with some 
surprise, an ivy, which being prevented from 
attaching itself to the rock beyond a certain 
poim, had shot off into a bold ejastic stem, with 
an air of as much independence as any braiich of 
oak in the vicinity. So a human being, thrown, 
whether by cruelty, justice, or accident, from 
all social support and kindness, if he has spy 
vigour of spirit, and is not in the bodily debility 
of either childhood or age, will instantly begin 
to act for himself with a resolution which will 
-appear like a new faculty. And the most abso- 
lute inflexibility is likely to characterise tlie re- 
solution of an individual who is obliged to delib- 



«rtte widiout consultation, and execute without 
assistance. He will disdain to concede to beings 
that have rejected him, or to forego a single par- 
ticle of his designs or advantages for the sake of 
the <^imons or the will of all the world. Himself, 
his' pursuits, and his interests, are emphatically 
his own* ** The world is not his friend, nor the 
world's law," and therefore he becomes regard- 
less of eveiy thing but its powen If -this per- 
son has but little humanity or principle, he will 
become a misanthro|)e, or peiiiaps a villain, that 
will resemble a solitary wild beast of the night, 
which makes prey of every thing it can over- 
power, and cares for nothing but fire. 

If he is capable of grand conception and en- 
terprise, he may, like Spartacus, make a daring 
stttempt against the whole social order of the state 
where hehaisbeen oppressed. If he has gi-eat hu- 
ttiatiity and principle, he may became one of the 
noblest of mankind, and display a generous vir- 
tue to which society had no claim, and which it 
is not worthy to reward, if it sliould at last be- 
come inclined. No, he will say, give yoiu' re- 
wards to another ; as it has been no part of my 
tii^ett to gain them, they are not necessary to 
my satisfaction. I have done good, without ex- 
pecting your gratitude, and without caring for 
your approbation. If conscience and my Crea- 
tor had not been more auspicious than you, none 
of thes6 virtues would ever have opened to the 
day. When I ought to have been an object of 
you? compassion, I might have perished; now, 
when you find 1 can sei^e your interest, you will 
afect to acknowledge me and reward me ; I will 

VOL* I. M 
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not accept your rewards — In either case, virtu- 
ous or wicked, the man who has been compelled 
to do without assistance, will spurn interference. 

Common life would supply illustrations of the 
efiFect of desertion. A number of resolute men 
have become such, partly from being left friend- 
less in early life. The case has also sometimes 
happened, that a wife and mother, remarkable 
perhaps for gentleness and acquiescence before, 
has been compelled, after the death of the hus- 
band on whom she depended, and when she has 
met with nothing but neglect or unkindness from 
relatives and those who had been deemed friends, 
to adopt a plan of her own, and has executed it 
with a resolution which has astonislied even 
herself. 

I am sorry that the signal examples which oc- 
cur to my memory under this article, whether 
real or fictitious, aie still of the depraved order. 
I fancy myself to see Marius sitting on the ruins 
of Carthage, where no arch or column that re- 
mained unshaken amidst the desolation, could 
present a stronger image of a firrnness beyond the 
power of calamitous events to subdue. The ri- 
gid constancy which had before distinguished his 
character, would be aggravated by his finding 
himself thus an outcast from all human society ; 
and he would proudly shake off every sentiment 
that had ever for an instant checked his designs 
by reminding him of social obligations. The 
lonely individual was placed in the alternative of 
becoming the victim or the antagonist of the 
power of the empire. While with a spirit capa- 
ble of cpnfronting that power, he probably amidst 
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those ruins resolved on a great exj^eriment, he 
would enjoy a kind of sullen luxury in survey- 
ing the dreary situation, and recollecting tlie cir- 
cumstances of his expulsion ; since they would 
seem to him to sanction an unlimited vengeance, 
to present what had been his country as the pure 
legitimate prize for desperate achievement, and 
to give him a proud consequence in being redu* 
ced singly to maintain a quarrel against mankind. 
He would exult that his desolate condition gave 
him a proof of his possessing a mind which no 
misfortunes could repress or intimidate, and that 
it kindled an animosity intense enough to force 
that mind from firm endurance into impetuous 
action. He would feel as if he became stronger 
for enterprise, in proportion as he became more 
inexorable; and the sentiment widi which he 
quitted his solitude would be, Rome expelled 
her patriot, let her receive her evil genius. 

The decision of Satan, in Paradise Lost, is 
represented as consolidated by his reflections on 
his hopeless banishment from heaven, which op- 
press him with sadness for a moment, but he 
soon resumes his invincible tone, and utters the 
impious but sublime sentiment : 

" What matter where, if I be still Uic same ?" 

You remember how this eflect of desertion is 
represented in that most striking combination of 
qualities, perhaps, that poetry ever embodied in 
one human individual, Charles de Moor. His 
£ither's supposed cruel rejection consigned him 
irretrievably to the career of atrocious enter- 
' prise, in which, notwithstanding the most inter- 
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esting emotions of humanity and tenderness, hb 
persisted with heroic determination till he con* 
sidered his destiny as accomplished* 

Success tends considerably to reinforce this 
character. It is true that a man possessing it in 
a high degree will not lose it by occasional fait 
ure ; for if the failure was caused by something 
entirely beyond the reach of all human know- 
ledge and ability, he will remember that forti-^ 
tude is the virtue required in meeting un&voura- 
ble events which in no sense depended on him ; 
if by something which might have been known 
and prevented, he will feel that even the experi- 
ence of failure augments his competence, hy ad- 
monishing his prudence^ and enlai^ing his un- 
derstanding. But as all schemes and 'measures 
of action have reference to some end ; and if 
wise, are correctly adapted to attain that end,, 
continual failure would shew something essen- 
tially wrong in a man's system, and either des- 
troy his confidence, or prove it to be mere ab- 
surdity or obstinacy. On the contrary, when a 
man has ascertained by experiment the justness 
of his calculations and the extent of his powers, 
when he has measured his force with various 
persons, when he has braved and conquered dif- 
ficulty, and partly seized the prize, he will ad- 
vance with increasing assurance to the trials 
which still await him. 

In some men whose lives have been spent in 
constant perils, continued success has produced 
a confidence beyond its rational effect, by inspir- 
ing a persuasion that the common laws of human 
a^irs were, in their case, superseded by the dc- 
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cr^s of a peculiar destiny, securing them from 
the possibility of disaster ; and this superstitious 
feeling, though it has displaced the unconquera* 
ble resolution from its rational basis, has yet o& 
ten produced the most wonderful effects. This 
persuasion dictated Caesar'^s expression to the 
mariner who was temfied at the stot^m and bil- 
lows, " What art thou afraid of? Thy vessel 
carries Caesar*"^ This idea had some mfiuence 
among the intrepid men in die time of the Kng- 
lish Commonwealth. 

The wilfulness of an obstmate person is some*- 
times fortified by some single instance of remark- 
able success in his undertakings, which is 
promptly recalled in every case where his decis- 
ions are qaestioned or opposed, as a proof that, 
he nmst in this instance too be right ; especially 
if that one success happened ccMitrary to your 
predictions. 

I shall only addy and without illustration, that 
the habit of associating with inferiors^ among 
whom a man can always,^ aiwi therefore does al- 
ways, take the lead, is very conducive to a sub- 
ordinate kind of decision of characterr You 
may see this exemplified any day in an ignorant 
coamtry 'squire among his vassals ; especially if 
he wears the superadded majesty of Justice of the 
Peace- 

In viewing the characters and actions of the 
men who have possessed the supreme degree of 
the quality which I have attempted to describe, 
one cannot but wish it were possible to know how 
much of this astonishing superiority was created 
by the circumstances in which they were placed ; 

m2 
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but it seems inevitable to believe that there was 
some vast diflFerence from ordinary men in the 
very structure of the miiid. In observing lately 
a man who appeared too vacant almost to think 
of a purpose, too indifferent to resolve upon it, 
and too sluggish to execute it if he had resolved, 
I was distinctly struck with the idea of the dif- 
ference between him and Marius, of whom I hap- 
pened to have been thinking ; and I felt it utterly 
beyond my power tp believe that any circum- 
stances on earth, though ever so perfectly com- 
bined and adapted, would have produced in this 
man, if placed under their fullest influence irom 
his childliQod, any resemblance (beyond perhaps 
a diminutive kind of revenge and cruelty) of the 
formidable Roman* 

It is needless to discuss whether a person who 
is practically evinced, at the age of maturity, to 
w ant the essential stamina of this character, can, 
by any process, acquire it. Indeed such a per- 
son cannot have sufficient force of rvill to make 
the complete experiment. If there is the un- 
conquerable Tvill that would persist to seize all 
possible means, and apply them in order to attain 
such an end, it would prove the existence already 
of a high degree of the character sought ; and 
if there is not this willj how then is the supposed 
attainment possible ? 

Yet though it is improbable that a very irreso- 
lute man can ever become an habitually decisive 
one, it should be observed, that as there are ma- 
ny degrees of determined character, and some 
very defective ones, it might be possible to ap- 
ply a discipline which should advance a man from 
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the first degree to the second, and from that to 
the third, and how much further I cannot tell ; 
he may try. I have but a very imperfect con- 
ception of the discipline ; I will suggest a hint 
or two; 

And in the first place, the indispensable neces- 
sity of a clear and comprehensive knowledge of 
the concerns before us, seems too obvious for 
remark ; and yet perhaps no man has been suffi- 
ciently sensible of /it, till he has been placed in 
circumstances which forced him to act, before he 
had time, or after he had made ineffectual efforts, 
to obtain the needful information. The pain of 
having brought thmgs to an unfortunate issue, 
is hardly greater than that of proceeding in the 
conscious ignorance which continually threatens 
such an issue.. While thus proceeding under 
the constraint of necessity, and without plan or 
guide, a man looks round for information as ea- 
gerly as a benighted wanderer would for the 
light of a human dwelling. He perhaps labours 
to recall what he thinks he once heard or read 
in relation to a similsr situation, without dream- 
ing at the time he heard or read it, that such in- 
struction could ever be of importance to him ; 
and is distressed to find that he cannot accurate- 
ly recollect it. He would give a considerable 
sum, if some particular book could be brought 
to him at the instant. He thinks how many peo- 
ple know, without its being of any use to them, 
exactly what would be of such service to him, 
if he could know it. In some, cases, a line, a 
sentence, a monosyllable of affirming or denying, 
or a momentary sight, of an object, would be. iij- 
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cxpressiUy valuable and welcome. And he tt* 
solves that if he can once h^>pily escape from 
the present difficulty, he will aj^y tumself day 
and night to obtain knowledge ratlier than be sa 
involved and harassed again. It might even be 
of service to have been occasionally forced to act 
under the disadvantage of conscious ignorance, 
if the affair was not very important^ nor the con^ 
sequence very injurious, as an effectual lessoa 
on the necessity of knowledge in order to deci^ 
sion either of plan or of execution. It is indeed 
a most extreme case that will compel a considerr 
ate man to act without knowledge ; yet he may 
be often necessitated to proceed to action, when 
he is sensible his information does not extend to 
the whole of the concern in which he is going to 
commit Umself. And in this case, he will feel 
no little uneasiness, even while transacting thai 
part of it in which his. knowledge is competeatr 
when he looks forward to the point where that 
knowledge terminates r unless he is conscious 
of a very prompt faculty of catching information^ 
at the uxoment that he wants it for use, as Indians 
set out on a long journey with but a small stock 
of provision, because they are certain that their 
bows or guns will procure it by the way-^ It is 
one of the nicest points of wisdom to decide how 
imicli less than complete knowledge,, in any 
question of practical interest, will warrant a man; 
.to venture on an undertaking, in the presumption 
that the deficiency will be supplied in time U> 
prevent either perplexity or disaster.. 

A thousand familiar instances show the effect 
of perfect knowledge gn deteruunation* An ar- 
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tisan may be said to be decisive as to the mode 
of working a piece of iron or wood, because he 
is certain of the proper process and the eflfect* 
A man perfectly acquainted with the intricate 
paths of a district, selects the right path with 
a satisfied instantaneous promptitude; while a 
stranger who has only some very vague informa- 
tion, is lost m perplexity. It is easy to imagine 
what a number of circuumstances may occur ia 
the course of a life or even of a year, in which a 
man cannot thus readily determine, and thus con- 
fidently proceed, without an extent and an exact- 
ness of knowledge which few persons have appli- 
cation enough to acquire. 

In connexion with liie necessity of knowledge, 
I would suggest the importance of cultivating, 
with the utmost eSbrt, a conclusive manner of 
reasoning. In the first place, let the general 
course of thinking be reasoning ; for it should 
be remembered that this name does not belong 
to a series of tlwughts and fencks which ft)lloMr 
one another without deduction or dependence^ 
and which can therefore no more bring a subject 
to a proper issue, than a number of separate links 
w^ill answer the mechanical purpose of a chain.. 
Tbe conclusion which terminates such a sc- 
ries, does not deserve the name of result ^ since 
it has little more than a casual connexion with 
what went before ; the conclusion miglit as well 
have taken place at an earlier point of the train, 
or have been deferred till that train had been ex- 
tended much further. Instead of having been 
busily employed in this kind of thinking, for 
perhaps many hours, a man might as well have 
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been sleeping all the time, since the single thought 
which is now to determine his conduct, might 
have happened to be the first thought that occur- 
red to him on awaking. It only happens to oc- 
cur to him now j it does not follow from what he 
has been thinking all these hours ; at least, he 
cannot prove that some other thought might not 
just as properly have come in its place, at the 
end of this long series. It is easy to see how 
feeble that determination is likely to be, which is 
fonned on so narrow a ground as the last acciden- 
tal idea that comes into the mind, or on so loose 
a ground as this crude, uncombined assemblage 
of ideas. Indeed it is difficult to form a determi- 
nation at all on such slight ground. A man de- 
lays, and waits for some more satisfactory 
thought to occur to him ; and perhaps he has 
hot Waited long, before an idea arises in his mind 
of a quite contrary tendency to the last. As tliis 
additional idea is not, more than that which pre- 
ceded it, the result of any process of reasoning, 
nor brings with it any arguments, it is likely to 
give place soon to another, and yet another ; and 
they are all in succession of equal authority, that 
Is, of none. If at last an idea occurs to him which 
seems of considerable authority, he may here 
make a stand, and adopt his resolution, with firm- 
ness, as he thinks, and commence the execution. 
But still, as he cannot verify tlie authority of the 
principle which has determined him, his resolu- 
tion is likely to prove treacherous and evanescent 
in any serious trial. A principle so little defined 
and established by sound reasoning, is not terra 
firma for a man to trust himself upon j it is only as 
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a slight incrustation on a yielding element ; it is 
like the sand on the surface of the lake Serbonis, 
which broke .away under the unfortunate army 
which had begun to advance on it, mistaking it 
for solid ground, — These remarks may seem, to 
refer only to a single instance of deliberation ; 
but they are equally applicable to all the delibe- 
rations and undertakings of a man's life : the 
same closely connected manner of thinking, 
which is so necessary to give firmness of deter- 
mination and of conduct in a particular instance, 
will, if habitual, greatly contribute to form a de- 
cisive character. 

Not only should thinking be thus reduced, by 
a rigid discipline, to a train, in which all the 
parts at once depend upon and support one an- 
other, but also this train should be followed on 
to a full conclusion. It should be held as an ab- 
solute law, that the question must be disposed 
of before it is let alone. The mind may carry 
on this accurate process to some length, and 
then stop through indolence, or divert through 
levity ; but it can never possess that rational con- 
fidence in its opinions which is requisite to the 
character in question, till it is conscious of ac- 
quiring them from trains of reasoning which are 
coinpletely followed to their result. The habit 
of thinking thus completely is indispensable to 
the character in general ; and in any particular 
instance, it is found that short pieces of trains of 
reasoning, though correct as far as they go, are 
inadequate to qualify a man for the immediate 
concern. They are besides of little value for 
the assistance of future thinking ; because from 
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being left thus incomplete, they are but slightly 
retained by the mind, and soon sink away ; in 
the same manner as walls left unfinished speedily 
moulder. 

After these remarks, I should take occasion 
to observe, tliat a vigorous exercise of thought 
may sometimes for a while seem to increase the 
difcculty of decision, by discovering a great 
number of unthought-of reasons for a measure 
and against it, so that even a discriminadng mind 
may during a short space find itself in the state 
of the magnetic needle under the equator. But 
no case in the world can really have this perfect 
equality of opposite reasons, nor will it toig ap- 
pear to have it, in the estimate of a clear and 
strongly exerted intellect, which after some time 
will ascertain, though the difference is small, 
which side of the question has twenty, and which 
has but nineteen. 

Another thing that would powerfully assist to- 
ward complete decision, both in the particular in- 
stance, and in the general spirit of the character, 
is for a man to place himself in a situation like 
that in which Csesar placed his soldiers, when he 
burnt tlie ships which brought them to land. If 
his judgment is really decided, let him commit him- 
self irretrievably by doing something which shall 
comj^el him to do more, which shall necessitate 
him todoall. If a mani^esolves as a general inten- 
tion lo be a philanthropist, I would say to him, 
Form some actual plan of philanthropy, and be- 
gin tlie execution of it to-niorrow, (I should say 
tO'dau,) so explicitly, tliat you cannot relinquish 
it without becoming despicable even in your own 



estimation. -If aitian would bea hero, let him, 
if it is possible to find a good cause in ai'ms, go 
instantly to the camp. If a man would be a 
traveller through distant countries, let him actu- 
ally prepare to set ofF. Let him not still d>^'ell, 
in imagination, on mountains, rivers, and temples^ 
but give directions about his remittances, hi^ 
clothes, or the carriage, or the vessel, in wMch 
he is to go. Ledyard surprised the official per- 
son who asked him how soon he could be ready 
to set off for the interior of Africa, by replying 
promptly and firmly, "To-morrow," 

Again, it is highly conducive to a manly firm- 
ness, that the interests in which it is exerted; 
should be of a dignified order, so as to givie the 
passions an ample scope, and a noble object. 
The degradation that should devote these pas- ^ 
sions to mean and trivial pursuits, would in gen- 
eral, I should think, likewise debilitate their en- 
ergy, and therefore preclude strength of charac- 
ter. 

And finally, if I would repeat that one should 
think a man's own conscientious approbation of 
his conduct must be of vast importance to his de- 
cision in the outset, and his persevering constan- 
ey, I must at the same time acknowledge that it 
is astonishing to observe how many of the em- 
inent examples have been very wicked men. 
These must certainly be deemed also examples 
of the original want, or the depravation^ or the 
destruction, of the moral sense. . ., 

I am sorry, and I attribute it to defect- ojf^^ 
memoiy, that a greater proportion of the illus^^^,..^--^ 
trations which I have introduced, are not as cotv- 
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fficnaaB for goodaesa as fqr power* It b me- 
landioljr to cooienipfaiifee beicigs, vrfaom<Mir ima- 
giaation represeixts as .capabk, (wlieii they pos- 
sessed £re3t external means in addition to the 
force of their mindii») of the grandest ulilitjr, 
capaUe of vindicgiting eadi good cause wiii<^ 
has languished in a vrorIA adverse to ail good* 
ness, atHd capable of iiiti»adat]3Eig the coBecttvc 
vices of ii nation or aa age — becoattng them- 
selves die very centics and volcanoes of those 
vices ; and it is melancbc^ to follow them in se- 
rious thought from thb region, of winch not aH 
the powers and difficulties and inhabitants to- 
gether coiild have subdued their adamantine re^ 
solution, to the Supreme Tribunal where dwt 
resdution must tremble and melt Msmj. 
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On the AppUcffiion of the Epkhet Mmmntic* 
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LETTEH I. 

A THauGHTFiri judge of sentimeHts, books, 
aad iiaen, wiH often fitid reason to regret that the 
langiis^e of censure is so easy and so undefined. 
It costs no labour, and needs no iivteHect, to 
pronounce the words, foolish, stupid, dull, odi- 
©1*9, absurd, ridiculous. The weakest or most 
uncultivated mind ittay theref<Mre gratify its vani- 
ly, laziness, and malice, all at once, by a 
/^mpt application of Vague condemnatory 
words, wtere a wise and liberal man would not 
feci himself warranted to pronounce without tlie 
i!K>st deliberate consideration, and where such 
eoftsideratkaii might perhaps terminate in ap- 
plause. ThtK tft^ most excellent performances, 
whether in the department of thinking or of 
iMTtiOi^, might be consigned to conten>ptV' if 
Aiere were no better jtidges^ on the authority 
of those who couW not even understand tliem. 
A man who wishes some decency and sense to 
prevaB in the cireulaticm of opinicms^ will do 
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well, when he hears these decisions of ignorant 
arrogance, to call for a precise explication of the 
manner in which the terms apply to the subject. 
There is a competent number of words for 
this use of cheap censure ; but though a man 
deems himself to be giving no mean proof of 
sagacity in this confident readiness to condemn^ 
even with this impotence of language, he may 
however have a certain consciousness that there 
is, in some other minds, a keen dexterity which 
would find expressions to bite . harder than the 
words, dull, stupid, and ridiculous, which he 
is repeating many times to compensate for the 
incapacity of hitting off the right thing at once. 
These vague epithets describe nothing, discrim- 
inate nothing; they express no species, are as 
applicable to ten thousand things as to this one,^ 
and he hiis before employed them on a number- ' 
less diversity of subjects. , But he can perceive 
that censure or contempt has the smartest effect^ 
when its expressions have an appropriate pecu- 
liaritj^, which adapts them more precisely to the 
present subject than to another, and he is there- 
fore Hot quite satisfied widi the expressions which 
say ** about it and about it," but do not say the 
thing itself, which rather shew his mischievous 
will than prove his mischievous power. He 
watnts words and phrases which would make the 
edge of his clumsy meaning fall just where it 
ought. Yes, he wants words ; for his meaning 
is sharp, he knows, if only the words woujd 
come. Discriminative censxire must be conv^ey- 
ed, either in a sentence which expresses some 
marked and acute turn of thought, instead of 
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syaply applying an epithet, or in an epithet so 
specifically appropriate, tliat the single word is 
sufficient to fix the condemnation by the mere 
precision with which it describes. But as the 
censurer perhaps cannot succeed in either of these 
ways, he is >villing to seek some other resource. . 
And he may often find it in cant terms, which 
have a more spiteful force, and seem to have * 
more particularity of meaning, than plain com* 
mon words, vi^ithout needing any shrewdness for 
their application. Each of these is supposed to 
denominate some one class or character of scorn- 
ed or reprobated things, but leaves it so imper- 
fectly defined, that dull malice may venture to 
assign to the class ^y thing which it Avould de- 
sire to throw under the odium of the denomina- 
tion. Such words serve for a mode of. collec- 
tive execution, somewhat like the vessels which, 
in a season of outrage in a neighbouring country, 
received a promiscuous crowd of reputed crimi- 
nals, of unexamined and dubious similarity, and. 
were then sunk in the flood. You cannot won- 
derthat such compendious words of decision, 
which can give quick vent to crude impatient 
censure, emit plenty of antipathy in a few sylla- 
bles, and save the condemner the difficulty of 
telling exactly what he wants to mean, should, 
have had an extensive circulation. 

Puritan was, doubtless, welcomed as a term; 
of most lucky invention, when it was first appli-, 
^d in contempt to a class of men, of whom the^ 
world was not worthy. Its peculiarity gave it. 
almost such an advantage as that of a proper* 
^nxe, among the l^mber of cominoaword^by. 

N 2 * 
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which. they were described and reviled.; v/kSit 
yet it meant any tbin^, every thing, which the 
vain world disliked in the devout character. The 
geniu& who first struck it out would feel ^at he 
had done something better than his eompof^M^us, 
after they had perfectly tked themselves with re- 
peating the meagre detail, ^ demure rogues/' 
^^ ssmctimooioos juretenders/* ** formal hypo* 
crites-" 

This term faastong since lostibs poifft, and is 
almost forgotten t but scxne word odT a skn^ar 
cast wa& indispensably necessary t^ the vulg^ 
of both kinds. The v&i» and malignsait spirit 
which had decried the elevated piety c^ the I^ri- 
tans, sought about (a^ Milt<m describes the wick- 
ed one in paradise) for some convenient form* in 
which it might again come Ibrth to hh» &t zeal- 
ous Christianity, and in another luc^y nacMSient 
feB on the temi Methodiet. If the»e ]» m> sense 
ii^ the word, as now apf^ied, there seems howey- 
ec» to be a great dei^ ol aptitude and exeeution* 
It has the adv^itage oS beii^ coihprehei^ve as a 
general denomination, and yet of^robrious^ as a 
special badge, for every thing that ignopanee and 
folly may mistake fc»r fanaticii^m, or ^t ms^ice 
may wiHully assign to it. Whenever a giave 
fbrmaUst feels it his duty to sneer at those c^^era- 
tions of religion c»i the passions, wtuch he never 
ftlt^ he has only to call them met&edk^at; md 
BOitwithstanding that d^e word is bod^ so trke and 
so vague, he feels as if he had uttered a good 
pungent thing. There is satiric smsolness in the 
Wo<d> though there be mme in the ma». In cle- 
fHult 1^ keen lenity m the mtnd^ itis delighlffol 



tto&lo fed something that wiH do- as well, ready 
bottfcd i^ m odd term*. It is not less ccmvenknt 
to a profegate, CMT a coxcomb, whose propriety of 
cteracter i» to be supported by laughing' inds- 
cnmsmat^ly at nefigiwi in every fcrm ; the <»ie^to e- 
viBce that his^ eeisvage is not sapped ^y eonscieBCc, 
theolher,to make th^ best advantage of his instinct 
of catehing^ at knpiety as a substitute for sense. 
The word MttAodkm so reaefily set* aside all re- 
ligjk)» as saperstitiows' felly, tiiaft they pronounce 
it with an air as if no naore needed to be said. 
Such terras have a pleasant feeffity of thowing 
a?TOy the mailer hi' question to scdrn, without any 
tro^fete of making a. definite intefligible charge of 
e^Ktratagane^ or delusion^ and^ a^^smpting: to* 
prove k. 

h( poBNies, JIaeobmkm has, o^ fete years, been, 
the b^Emd t^ wMlehf all senlHnen4!si allu(fing to- Ae 
princ^4es c* liberty, in a way that coutd- be taften 
to censure the Hieasmres of the ascendteait: p»ty 
in the State^ have been- consigned to execration* 
What a quantity of noi^y zeal would have been- 
quashed iirdead s^ence, if it had been* possible 
tt> enforce the substitution of slatemenls and defi^ 
oitions fbr tMs^unmeaningj vuT^r^ but most dt^ 
ficacioiiBteFm opneproach'. Whatan«»»ber of 
per8(»is harre vented the super-aJbunAaieeof theiff 
fi^II^, or ^lesp rrnieour^ by mean» of this and. 
tJ^ro or thpee- SHn3ar wordsf, who, if by some su<^ 
^enhq^ of memory they had tost these twO' or 
thieewords^ and. a ffew names of persons^ wouMf 
have looked roimd with^ an^ idiotte vacancy, to^ 
taify at a loss what was the sieb^ect of Aetr aaager 
or tfiev* approbn^ioft. One; xo^ here es^b a 
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glimpse of the policy of men of a superior class, 
in employing these terms as much as the vulgar, 
in order to keep them in active currency. If a 
rude populace, whose understandings they des- 
pise, and do not wish to improve, could not be 
excited and kept up to loyal animosity, but by 
means of a clear comprehension, of what they 
were to oppose, and why, a political party would 
have but feeble hold on popular zeal, and might 
vociferate, and intrigue, and fret itself to nothing. 
But if a single word can be made -the symbol of 
all that is absurd and execrable, so that the very 
sound of it shall irritate the passions of this ig- 
norant and scorned multitude, as dogs have been 
taught to bark at the name of a neighbouring ty- 
rant, it is a commodious thing for managing tiiese 
passions to serve the interests of those who des- 
pise, while they flatter, their duped auxiliaries* 
The popular passions are the imps and demons 
of the political conjuror, and he can raise them, 
as other conjurors afiect to do theirs, by. terms 
of gibberish. 

The epithet romantic has obviously no simi- 
larity to these words in its coinage, but it is con- 
siderably like them in the mode and effect of its 
application. For having partly quitted the rank 
of plain epithets, it has become a convenient ex- 
ploding word» of more special deriding signifi- 
cance than the other words of its order, such as 
wild, extravagant, visionary. It is a standard 
expression of contemptuous dispatch, which you 
have often heard pronounced with a very sejf- 
complacent air, thai said, " How much wiser I 
am than some people,*' by the indolent andinan- 
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imate on what they deemed impracticable, by the 
apes of prudence on what they accounted fool- 
ishly adventurous, and by the slaves of custom 
on what startled them as singular. The class of 
absurdities which it denominates, is left so un- 
defined, that all the views and sentiments which 
a narrow cold mind could not like or understand 
in an ample and fervid one, might be referred 
hither ; and yet the word seems to discriminate 
their character so conclusively as to put them out 
of argument. With this cast of significance, 
and vacancy of sense, it is allowed to depreciate 
without being accountable ; it has the license^ of 
a parrot, to call names without being taxed with 
insolence. And when any sentiments are deci- 
sively stigmatized with this denomination, it 
would require considerable courage to rescue 
and defend them ; for as the epithet romantic is 
always understood to deny sound reason to what- 
ever it is fixed upon, the advocate may expect 
to be himself enrolled ainong the heroes of whom 
Don Quixote is the time jimmemorial comman- 
der-in-chief. At least he may be assigned to 
that class which occupies a dubious frontier space 
between the rational and the insane. 

If however the suggestions and sketches 
which I had endeavoured to exhibit as interest- 
ing and practicable, were attempted to be turn- 
ed into vanity and " thin air'' by the enunciation 
of this epithet, I would say, Pray now what do 
you mean hj romantic ? Have you, as you pro- 
nounce it, a very precise conception in your mind, 
which you can give in some other wordsj and 
then distinctly fix the charge ? Or is this a word, 
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which, because it b often used hvsome such way 
&^ you now use it, may be fcft to tell it?si own , 
meaning better than tl>e speaker knows how to 
txpkmt it ? Or perhaps you mean that the ideas 
which I am expressing, associate in your mind 
with tlie fantastic images of romance, and that 
you cannot help thinking of enchanted castles, 
encounters with giants, solemn exorcisms, for- 
tunate surprises, knights and wizards, dragons 
and griffins. You cannot exa^ctly distinguish 
what the absurdity in my notions is but yoti fancy 
what it i» like. You dierefofe concfcmn it, not 
by giving^ a definition, but by applying anrcpkhet 
which assims it to a class of things afrearff con- 
demmed ; for evktentry Ac epithet shouM si^ify 
a resemWamee t€h what we have condemned in 
Ae works o# romance.^ WeB then, tafce advan- 
tege of this^ resemblance, to bring your censmv 
into a discrimin€itiye form. Expfeiix with pre- 
cision the chief poitrts in which the absur^y of 
llieworfe of romance has consisted, and then 
sftrw how the same distinctions characterize my 
notions or schemes* I wiH then renounce at 
once aff my visionary follies, and be bencefor- 
ward at least a very sober, if I cannot be a: very 
f^kmeA man. 

The great general distmctron of those works 
hafs been the ascendency of imagination over 
j'udgment. And the description is correct as 
appified to the books, even if the writers of tJiem 
had the best jtidgments in the world. If they 
chose, for their amusement, to. lay a sound jtidg- 
ment awhile to rest, io stimulate their imagina- 
tion to the wildest extravagances, and to write 
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tliem M th^ went <m, the bode would be nearly 
the ssmp ihu^ as if produced by a mind in which 
sound judgment had no place ; it would be a 
practical ascendei^y of imagination, thou^ not 
a neceesaiy one. IX was a di&rent ease, if a 
writer kept his judgment active, amidst these 
extravagaiBices, for the very puipose of managing 
and directing them to some particular end, of 
satire or sober truth* But however, die romance 
of the ages of chivalry aiid the preceding times^ 
were not c<nnposed in either df these states of 
tlie understanding. They were the productions 
neither of men who, possessing a strong judg* 
menty chose formally to £orego its exercise, m 
order to riot awhile in scenes of extravagant &n* 
cy, only keepinjp; that judgment so far awake as 
toretakia continual consciousness in whatde* 
grec dicy were ex toivagant ; nor of men who wenj 
dexterously mming at some intellectual or moral 
purpose. It is evident that their minds were 
under the real and permaneait ascendency of ima- 
gination ; and though they must have perceived 
that the operations of diis faculty went to an ex- 
cess in some of its wildest flights, yet it might 
reach a very great degree of extravag^ice with- 
out their being conscious oi way excess at s^. 
They did not perceive any want oi consistency 
and prcrf>ability in descriptions of objects, and 
narrations of actions, which a sound ju<%ment 
would have convicted of monstrous absurdity^ 
This great mental defect was also a distinction of 
the age in which they wrote. The understanding 
of Cervantes clearly saw .the irfioie^xtait of this 
mental delect an t^ writers lusd &e ag^, and re* 
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prei^nted and corrected it by exhiting a specimen 
of a still more ludicrous and excessive prevalence 
of imagination over judgment* Serious romance 
was however in some form to be retained, and 
has been the work of many writers who were not 
altogether beguiled out of their understanding 
by tlieir fancy. Yet still it has retained a mea- 
sure of its ancient character ; it would not be 
romance without such a degree of the marvellous 
as a cool judgment with difficulty admits to be 
probable or possible. The ascendency of ima- 
gination over judgment therefore, as being the 
great distinction of these works, must be, in 
human character also, the foundation of whatever 
is justly denominated romantic. A man posses- 
sing so strong a judgment, and so subordinate a 
fancy, as Dean Swift, would hardly have been 
miide romantic, if he had lived amidst the pomp 
and adventures of chivalry, and studied all tlie 
books in Don Quixote's library. 

The absence of that clear understanding which 
precludes every romantic tendency, by disceni- 
ing things as they really are, does not necessari- 
ly produce a romantic character, since imagina- 
tion may be deficient iilso ; and this double and 
equal deficiency produces mere dulness. But it 
is obvious that a weak judgment may be accom- 
panied by a great force of that faculty which can 
powerfully assert itself even in childhood, in 
dreams, and in the state of insanity. 

An understanding which might not, if com- 
bined with less imagination, exactly deserve the 
imputation of debility, may yet be practiciilly 
reduced to this state by a disproportionate ima- 



ginatkMi, which Gontkiually invades its spherCjand 
takes every tiling out of its hands. And then the 
case is made wc»-se by the unfortunate circum- 
stmice, thattte exercise of the faculty which should 
be repressed, is incomparably more easy and de- 
lightful, than dT that which should be promoted. 
Indeed the term exercise is hardly applicable 
to the activity of a faculty, which can be active 
without effort, which is so far from needing to 
ht stimulated to its works of magic, ^hat it often 
Hcorns the most sericfus injunctions to forbear. 
It is not exercise, but indulgence ; and even 
minds possessing much of the power of under- 
standing, may be disposed to undergo but little 
of the labourof it, when amidst the ease of deep- 
est indolence they can revel in the activity of a 
more animating employment. Imagination may 
be indulged till it usurp an entire ascendency 
over the mind, and then every subject jM'esented' 
to that mind will excite imagination, instead of 
understanding, to work ; imagination will throw 
its colours where tiie intellectual faculty ought 
to draw its lines ; imagination will accu- 
mulate metaphors where reason ought to de- 
duce arguments ; images will take the place of 
thoughts, and scenes of disquisitions. The whole 
Hiiud may become at length something like a 
hemisphere of cloud-scenery, filled with an ever 
moving train of changing melting forms, of every 
colour, mingled with rainbows, meteors, aiKl 
an occasional gleam of pure sun-light, all vanish- 
ing away, the mental like this natural imagery, 
when its bour is up, without leaving any thing 
behind but the wish to recover the vision. And 
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yet, the while, this series of visicm^, may be mk^ 
taken for operations of thought, and each cl<»2dy 
image be admitted in the place of a poposition 
or a reason ; or it may even be mistaken for 
something sublimer than thinking. The influ- 
ence of this habit of dwelling on the beautiful 
fallacious forms of imagination, will accompany 
the mind into the most serious speculations, or 
rather musings, on the real world, and what is to 
be done in it, and expected ; just as the image, 
which the eye acquires from looking at any daz- 
ling object,still apppears before it wherever it turns. 
The vulgar materials that constitute the actual 
economy of the world, will rise up to its sight in 
fictitious forms, which it cannot disenchant into 
plain reality, nor even suspect to be deceptive. 
It can^iot go about with sober rational Inspection, 
and ascertain the nature and value of all things 
around it. Indeed such a mind is not disposed 
to examine, with any careful minuteness, the 
real condition of things. It is content with ig- 
norance, because environed with something more 
delicious than such knowledge, in the Paradise 
which imagination creates. In that Paradise it 
walks delighted, till some imperious circum- 
stance of real life call it thence, and it gladly es- 
capes thither again when the avocation is past. 
There, every thing is beautiful and noble as 
could be desired to form the residence of an an- 
gel. If a tenth part of the felicities that have 
been enjoyed, the great actions that have been 
performed, the beneficent institutions that have 
been established, and the beautiful objects that 
have been seen, in that happy region, could have 
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been imported into this terrestrial place— what 
a delightfiil thing, my- dear friend, it would have 
been to awake each morning to see such a world 
oncemor^. 

It is^ not strange that a faculty, of which the 
exercise is so easy and bewitching, and the scope 
infinite, should obtain a predominance over un- 
derstanding, especially in young persons, and in 
those who have been brought up, like Rasselas 
and his companions, in a state of seclusion from 
the sight and experience of the world. Indeed 
a considerable vigour of imagination, though it 
be d^ the expense of a frequent predominance 
over juvenile understanding, seems even neces- 
sary, in early life, to cause a generous expansion 
of the passions by giving the most lively aspect 
to the objects by which they ought to be inter- 
ested. It may also contribute to prepare the 
mind for the exercise of that faith which conver- 
ses witli unseen objects, but converses with them 
through the medium of those ideal forms in 
which imagination presents them, and in wliich 
only a strong imagination can present them im- 
pressively^. And I should deem it the indica- 
tion of a character not destined to excel in the 
liberal, the energetic, or the devout qualities, if 
I observed in the youthful age a close confine. 



- apprehend even this object — 

age. Ill tlxmking of the transactions and pei'sonages of histoiy» 
the final events of time foretold by prophecy, the state of good 
men m another world, tlie superior ranks of intelligei.t agents, 
&c. he has often had occasion to wisli his imagination vti\:ei more 
vivid. 
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ment of thought to bane tmtl^ and inimite accu- 
racy, witli aa entire aversoon to the ^^ndours 
and occasioiial amplifications and excursions of 
fancy. This opinion is wairanted by instances 
of persons so distingBished in youths who haive 
become subsequently very sensiWe indeed, biit 
diy, cold, precise, devoted to detail^ and inca- 
pable of being carried away one moment by 
any inspiration of the beautiful or the $Hbliia»ie. 
They seem to have only the bare intelleetuikl sta- 
mina of the human mind, without ike addition 
of what is to give it life and sentiment. They 
give one an impression similar to th^yt made by 
the leafless trees which you remember our ob- 
serving in winter, admirable for the distinct ex* 
hibition of their branches and minute rannii^ca* 
tions so clearly defined on the sky, but destitute 
of all the green soft luxiuy of foliage M^hkh is 
requisite to make a perfect tree. At^'even the 
affections existing in such minds seem to have a 
bleak abode, somewhat like those bare deserted 
nests which you have often seen in such trees. 

If indeed the signs of this exclusive under- 
standing indicated also such an extraordinary de- 
gree of it, as to promise a very great mathema- 
tical or metaphysical genius, one would perhaps 
be content to forego some of the faculties and 
qualities which form a complete mind, for the 
sake of this pre-eminence of one of its distinc- 
tions ; even though tte person were to be so de- 
fective in sentiment and fancy, that, like a gen- 
tleman eminent in science at the present time, he 
could read through a most animated epic poem, 
and on being asked what he thought of it, grave- 
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ly rqdy, ** What dofes it prove ?" But the want 
of tmag}natk)& is (never an evidence, and perhaps 
but rajreljr a conGomitant, of superior understand- 
ing. 

imagination may be dBowed the ascendency in 
early youth -^ the case shouid always be reversed 
4n mature life ; and if it is not, a man should 
:'coasider his mind as either unfortunately con- 
structed, or imWiseiy disciplined^ The latter in- 
deed is probably true in every such instance. 
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1. HE ascendcaicy of imagination operates in va- 
rious modes; i will endeavour to distinguish 
those wbich may justly be called romantic. 

The extravagance cf infiagination in romance 
lias very nmch ocnisisted in the display of a des- 
tiny smd course of life txDctally unlike the common 
co^ition of maiJcind. And you may have ob- 
served in living individuals, that one of the ef- 
fects sometimes produced by the predominance 
of this facuky is, a persuasion in a person's own 
mind that he is bom to some peculiar and extra- 
ordinary destiny, whUe yet there sixc no extraor- 
dinary indications in the person oar his circum- 
stances. There was somedung rational in the 
eariy presentiment which some distinguifiied 
men have entertained of their future career. 
When ajcelebrsted ^neral of the present times 

2 
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excbimed, after performing the common miiita'' 
ry exercise in a company of juvenile volunteers, 
^^ I shall be a commander in cl»ef/' a sagacious 
observer of the signs of yet undeveloped pow- 
ers, might have thought it indeed a rather san- 
guine, but probably would have not pronounced 
it an absurd anticipation. An elder and . intelli- 
gent associate of Milton's youth might without 
much diflSculty have believed himself likening 
to an oracle, when so powerful a genius avowed 
to him, that he regarded himself as destined to 
produce a work which should distinguish the 
nation and the age. The opening of uncom- 
mon faculties may be sometimes attended with 
these anticipations, and may be allowed to ex- 
press them, perhaps even,' as a stimulus, en- 
couraged to indulge them. But in most instan- 
ces these magnificent presumptions form, m the 
observer's eye, a ludicrous contrast with the sit- 
uation and powers of the person that entertains 
them. And in the event, how few such antici- 
•pations have proved themselves to have been the 
genuine promptings of an extraordinary mind ! 

The visionary expectation of a peculiar desti- 
ny is not confined however to prospects which 
imply uncommon talent ; it is often the flattering 
self-assurance simply of a life of singular felicity. 
The captive of fancy fondly imagines hisu pros- 
pect of life as a delicious vale, firom each side of 
which every stream of pleasure is to flow down 
to his feet ; and while it cannot but be seen that 
innunierable evils do harass other human beings, 
some inmiortal spell is to protect him against 
them all. He takes no deliberate account of 
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whfit is mevitable in tke lot o£ humanity, of the 
sober probabilities of his own situation, or of 
those principles in the constitution of his mind 
which are perhaps unfavourable to happiness. 

If this excessive imagination is combined with 
tendencies to affection, it makes a person senti- 
mentQlly romantic. With a great, and what 
might, in a better endowed mind, be a just con- 
tempt of the ordinary style of attachments, both 
in fnendship and love, he indulges a most assur- 
ed confidence that his peculiar lot is to realize 
all the wonders of generous,^ virtuous, noble, un- 
alienable friendship, and of enraptured, uninter- 
rupted, and unextinguishable love, that fiction 
ever talked in her dreams ; while perhaps a shrewd 
indifterent observer can see nothing in the nativ- 
ity or character of the man, or in the qualities of 
the human creatures that he adores, or in the 
pruiciples on which his devotion is founded, to 
promise an elevation or permanence of felicity 
beyond the destiny of common mortals. 

If a passion for variety and novelty accompa- 
nies this extravagant imagination, it will exclude 
- from its bold sketches of future life every thing 
like confined regularity, mid common plodding 
occupations. It will suggest that /was bom for 
an adventurer, whose story will one day amaze 
the world. Perhaps I am to be an imiversal 
traveller ; and there is not on the globe a grand 
city, or ruin, or volcano, or cataract, but I must 
see it. Debility of constitution, deficiency of 
means, innumerable perils, unknown languages, 
oppressive toils, and the shortness of life, are 
very possibly ^1 left out of the account. 
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If there is in the dtspoBkion a love of what h 
called gloiy^ and an afanost idiigiousadmifation 
of those capacious and iatrq)id spuits out of 
which has often decided in one periiotts daf the 
destiny of armies and of etnapires^ a {^dominant 
im^inatkm may be led to revel amidst the sficDr 
dours of military exploit, and to flatter the soan 
that he too is to be a hero^^a great generaL 

When a mind under this influence recurs to 
precedents as a foundation and a warrant of ite 
expectations, they are never the usual,: but al- 
ways the extraordinary exampios, tliat are con- 
templated* An observer of die ordinary io^ 
^stances of friendship is perhaps heard to assert, 
that the sentiment is sufficiently languid in gen- 
eiral to admit of an entire self-interest, of absence 
without pain, and of final indifference. — Well, so 
let it be ; Damon and Pythias were friends of a 
different sort, and aur friendship is to be l^e 
theirs. Or if llie subject of musing and b^ is 
the union in which love c6mm<mly results, it 
may be true and obvious enough, that the gene- 
jrality of insftanoes would not seem to tell of 
more than a mediocrity of happiness in this re- 
lation ; but a visionary person does not live with- 
in the same world with these examples. The 
few instances which have been recorded of ten- 
der and never-dying enthusiasm, together with 
the numerous ones which romance and poetry 
have created, form the class to which he belongs 
and from whose enchautii^ history, excepting^ 
their misfoitunies, lie reasons to his own £^ture 
experience* So too the man, whose fency anti- 
cipates political or martial aduevment, allows hi^ 
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thoughts ta revert continually to those names 
which a rare conjunction of talents mid circiim- 
stonoes has elevated in^o fame ; forgetting that 
many thousands, even of men of great ability, 
have died in obscurity, for want of situations iii 
which to display themselves ; and never suspect- 
ing that himself perhaps has not talents compe- 
tent to any thing greats if some extraordinary 
event were just now to place him m the most op- 
portune concurrence of circumstances. That 
there has been one very signal man to a million, 
gives a stronger probability that he shall be a sig- 
nal man, than that there have been a million to 
one signal man, infers a ji^-obability of his remain- 
ing one of the multitude. 

You wiU generally observe, that persons thus 
self-appointed, in either sex, to be exceptions to 
the usual lot of humanity, endeavour at a kind of 
consistency of character, by a great aversion to.the , 
common modes of action ai^ language, and an 
habitual affisctation of something extraordinary. 
They will perhaps disdain regular hours, usual 
dresses, and common forms of transacting busi* 
ness ; this you are to regard as the impulse of a 
spirit whose high vocation requires it to renounce 
all signs of relation to vulgar minds. 

The epithet romantic then may be jusdy ap- 
plied to those presumptions (if entertained after 
the childish or very youthful age) of a peculiarly 
happy or important destiny in life, which are not 
clearly founded on certain palpable distinctions of 
character or situation, or which greatly exceed 
the sober prognostics afforded by those distinc- 
ticms. — It should be observed here that -wishes 
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merely do not cosiitutc a character romaiitic— 
A person may sometimes let his mind wander in- 
to vain wishes for all the fine and strange things 
on earth, and yet be far too sober to expect any of 
them. In this case however he will often check 
and reproach himself fiar the folly of entertaining 
the wish. 

*. The absurdity of such anticipations consists 
simply in the improbability of their being reali- 
zed, and not in their objects being uncongenial 
with the human mind ; but another effect of the 
predominance of imagination may be a diqjosi- 
tion to form schemes or indulge expectations es- 
sentially incongruous with the nature of mas. 
Perhaps however you will say, What is this na- 
ture ? Is it not a mere passive thing, variable al- 
most to •infinity, according to climate, to institu- 
tions, and to the different ages of time ? Even 
taking it in a civilized state, what relation is 
tliere between such a form of human nature as 
that displayed at Sparta, and, for instance, the 
modem Society of Friends, or the Moravian 
Fraternity ? And how can we ascertain what is 
congenial with it or not, unless itself were : first 
ascertained ? Allow me to say, that I speak of 
human nature in its most general principles only, 
as social, self-interested, inclined to the wrong, 
slow to improve, passing through several states of 
capacity and feeling in the successive periods of 
life, and the few otlier such permanent distinc- 
tions. Any of these' distinctions may vanish from 
the sight of a visionary mind, while forming, for 
itself or for others, such schemes as could have 
sprung only from an imagination become way- 
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wardtlirough its excess of power. I remember, 
for example, a person, very young indeed, who 
was so enchanted with the stories of Gregory 
Lopez, and oi^e or two more pious hermits, as 
almost to form the resolution to betake himself to^ 
some wilderness and live as Gregory did. At 
any time, the very word hermit was enough to 
transport him, like the witch's broomstick, to the 
solitary hut, which was delightfully surrounded 
by shady solemn groves, mossy rocks, crystal 
streams, and gardens of radishes. While this 
fency lasted, he forgot tlie most obvious of all 
fiacts, that ncian is not made for habitual solitude, 
nor can endure it without misery, except when 
twmed into a superstitious ascetic*. 

Contrary to human nature, is the proper de- 
scription of those theories of education, and 
those flatteries of parental hope, which presume 
that young people in general may be matured to 
eminent wisdom, and adorned with the univer- 
sality of noble attainments, by the period at 
which in fact the intellectual faculty is but be- 
ginning to operate with any thing like clearness 
and force, because some individuals, remarka- 
ble exceptions to the natural character of youth, 
have almost in their childhood advanced beyond 
the youthful giddiness, and debility of reason, 
and have displayed, at the age of perhaps twen- 
ty-one, a.wonderful assemblage of all the strortg 

* Lc^ez indeed was often visited by pious pei'sons vho sought 
Ws instructions ; this was a great alleviation : but my hermit was 
«»id of the idea of an uninhabited island, or of a wilderaess so 
deep that these good people would not have been able to come at 
"'"», without a more formidable pilg:nmage than was ever yet 
''iade for the sake of obtaining instrucdon. 



aiid all the graceful endowm^it$y k thev^ore cil*^ 
ly needs a propor system of edu€ati<Hi to m^ke 
other young people (at least those <rf mtf family, 
tlie parent minks) be no longer what nature has 
ak\^ys made youth to be^ Let this be adopted, 
and we shall see multitudes at that age posses- 
sing the judgment of sages, or the diversified 
sttcquirements and graces of all-aecom^^lished 
gentlemen and ladies* And what, pray, are the 
beings which are to become, by the discipUne 
of eight or ten years, such finished esamptes of 
various excellence? Not, surely, these b<^s 
here, tliat love nothing so much as tops, marbles, 
^k1 petty mischief — and those girls, that hare 
yet attained but few ideas beyond the dressing of 
dolls ? Yes, even these ! 

The same charge, of being unadapted to man, 
seems applicable - to the speculations of those 
philosophers and philanthropists, who have elo- 
jquently dit^layed tlie happiness, and asserted 
tlie practicability, of an equality of property and 
modes of life throughout society, lliose who 
really anticipated or projected the practical 
trial of the system, must have forgotten on what 
plannet those apartments were built, or those 
arbours were growing, in which they were con- 
templating such visions. For in tl^se visions 
they beheld the ambition of one part of the in- 
habitants, the craft or audacity of anotfier, the 
avarice of another, the stupidity or indolence of 
another, and the selfishness of almost all, as 
mere adventitious faults, superinduced on the 
character of the species, and instantly flying off 
at the approach of better institutions, which shaB 



pf ove; to the conRision of all the calumniators 
of human nature, that nothmg is so congenial to 
it as moderation and disinterestedness. How- 
ever, it'is but just to acknowledge, that most 
of them have admitted the necessity of such a 
grand transformation as to make man another be- 
ing, previously to the adoption of the system. 
This is all very well : when the proper race of 
men shall came from Utopia, the system and 
polity may very properly come along with them ; 
or these sketches of it, prepared for them by usj 
may be carefully preserved here, in volumes 
more precious than those of the Sibyls, against 
tlieir arrivaL Till then, the sober observers of 
the human character will read these beautiful 
theories as romances, adapted to excite sarcastic 
ridicule in tlieir splenetic hours, when they are 
disgusted with human nature, and to produce 
deep melancholy in their benevolent ones, when 
they pity it. 

It hardly needs to be said, that the character 
of the age of .chivalry may be cited as an illus- 
tration of the same kind. One of its most promi-^ 
ent distinctions wasj an immense congruity with 
the simplest principles of human nature* For 
instance, in the concern of Jove : a generous 
young man became attached to an interesting 
young woman-T— interesting, that is to say, as he 
believed, from having once seen her ; for proba- 
bly he never heard her speak. His heart would 
naturally prompt him to seek access to the object 
whose society, it told him, would make him 
happy ; and if in a great measure debarred from 
that society, he would surrender himself to the 
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melting mood of the mssion, in the musings o£ 

Snsive retirement. But this was not the way- 
e must abandon for successive years her soci- 
ety and vicinity, and every soft indulgence of 
feeling, and rush boldly into all sorts of hard- 
ships and perils, deeming no misfortune so great 
as not to find constant occasions of hazarding his 
life among the roughest foes, or, if he could 
find or fancy them, 3ie strangest monsters ; and 
all this, not as the alleviation of despair, but as 
the courtship of hope. And when he was at 
length betrayed to flatter himself that such a pro- 
baticm, tlirough every kind of patience and dan- 
ger, might entitle him to throw his trophies and 
himself at her imperial feet, it was very possible 
she might be affronted that he had presumed to 
be still alive. It is unnecessary to refer to the 
other parts of the institution of chivalry, the 
whole system of which would seem more adap- 
ted to any race of beings exhibited in the Ara- 
bian Nights, or to any still wilder creation of 
fancy, than to a community of creatures ap- 
pointed to live by cultivating the soil, anxious 
to avoid pain and trouble, seeking the recipro- 
cation of affection on the easiest terms, and 
nearest to happiness in regular pursuits and quiet 
domestic life. 

One cannot help reflecting here, how amazingly 
accommodating this human nature has been to 
all institutions but wise and good ones ; inso- 
much that an order of life and manners, formed 
in Ae wildest deviation from all plain sense and 
native instinct, could be practically adopted by 
as many as had rank and courage enough, and 
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dared and envied by all the rest of man- 
kind. Still, the genuine tendencies of nature 
have survived the strange but transient modifica- 
tions of time, and remain the same after the age 
of chivalry is gone far toward that oblivion, to 
which you will not fail to wish that many other 
institutions might speedily follow it. Forgive 
the prolixity of these illustrations intended to 
shew, that schemes and speculations respecting 
the interests either of an individual or of society, 
which are inconsistent with the natural constitu- 
tion of man, may, except where it should be 
reasonable to expect some supernatural inter- 
vention, be denominated romantic. 

The tendency to this species of romance may 
be caused, or very greatly augmented, by an 
exclusive taste for what is grand^ a disease to 
which some few minds are subject. They have 
no pleasure in contemplating the system of things 
as die Creator has ordered it, a combination of 
great and little, in which the great is much more 
dependent on the little, than the little on the great. 
They cut out the grand objects, to dispose them 
into a world of their own. All the images in their in- 
tellectual scene must be colossal and mountainous. 
They are constantly seeking what is animated into 
heroics, what is expanded into immensity, w^hat 
is elevated above the stars. But for grent empires, 
great battles, great enterprises, great convulsions, 
great geniuses, great temples, great rivers, there 
would be nothing worth naming in this part of the 
creation*. All that belongs to connexion, grada- 

* lust as, to employ a humble companson, a votary of fashion, 
after visiting a crowded public place which happened at that 
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tion, harmony, regularity, and utility, is thrown 
out of sight beliind these forms of vastness. 
The influence of this exclusive taste will reach 
into the system of projects and expectations* 
The man will wish to - summon the worid to 
throw aside its tame accustomed pursuits, and 
adopt at once more magnificent views and ob- 
jects, and will be indignant at mankind that they 
cannot or will not be sublime. Impatient of lit- 
tle means and slow processes, he will wish for 
violent transitions and entirely new institutions. 
He will perhaps determine to set men the exam- 
ple of performing something great, in some ill- 
judged sanguine project in which he will fail ; 
and, after being ridiculed by society, both for 
the scheme and its castastrophe, may probably 
abandon all the activities of life, and become a 
misanthrope the rest of his days. 
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O N E of tlie most obvious distinctions ' 6f the 
works of romance is, an utter violation of all the 
relations between ends and means. Sometimes 
such ends are proposed as seem quite dissevered 
from means, inasmuch as there are scarcely any 
supposable means on earth to accomplish them : 

time not to !)e graced by the presence of many people of conse- 
quence, tells you, with ian affected tone, " There was not a crea- 
ture there." 
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but no matter ; if we cannot ride we must 
swim, if we cannot swim we must fly : tlie ob- 
ject is efiected by a mere poetical omiiipotence 
that wills it And ' very often practicable ob- 
jects are ^attained by means the most fantastic, 
improbable, or inadequate ; so tliat there is 
scarcely any resemblance between the method 
in which they are accomplished by the dexterity 
of fiction, and that in which the same things must 
be attempted in the actual economyof the world. 
Now, when you see this absurdity of imagina- 
tion |>revailing in the calculations of real life, you 
may justly apply the epithet romantic. 

Indeed a strong and habitually indulged ima- 
gination may be so absorbed in the end, if it is 
not a concern of absolute immediate urgency, as 
for a while quite to forget the process of attain- 
ment. It has incantations to dissolve the rigid 
laws of time and distance, and place a man in 
something so like the presence of his object, 
that he seems half to possess it ; and it is hard 
while occupying the verge of paradise, to be 
flung far back in order to find or make a path to 
1^ with the slow and toilsome steps of reality. In 
the luxury of promising himself that what he 
^yishes will by some means take place at some 
time, he forgets that he is advancing no near- 
er to it — except on the wise and patient cal- 
culation that he must, by the simple movement 
of growing older, be coming somewhat nearer to 
every event that is yet to happen to him. He is 
like a traveller, who, amidst his indolent musings 
iu some soft bower, where he sat down to be sha- 
ded a little while from the rays of the noon, falls 

p2 
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asleep, and dreams he is in the midst of all the 
endearments of home, insensible that there are 
many hills and dales for him yet to traverse. 
But the traveller will awake ; so too will the man 
of fancy, and if he has the smallest capacity of 
just reflection, he will regret to have wasted in 
reveries the time which ought to have been devo- 
ted to practical exertions. 

But even though reminded of the necessity ol 
intervening means, the man of imagination will 
often be tempted to violate their relation with 
ends, by permitting himself to dwell on those 
happy casualties which the prolific sorcery of his 
mind will promptly figure to him as the very 
things, if they would but occur^ to accomplish 
his wishes at once, without the toil of a sober 
process* If they would occur — and things as 
strange might happen : he reads in tlie newspa- 
pers that an estate of twenty thousand pounds 
per annum was lately adjudged to a man who was 
working on the road. He has even heard of peo- 
ple dreaming that in such a place something val- 
uable was concealed ; and that, on scarchmg or 
digging that place, they found an old earthen 
pot, full of gold and silver pieces of the times of 
good king Charles the Martyr. Mr. B. was tra- 
velling by the mail-coach, 'in which he met witli 
a most interesting young lady, whom he had nev- 
er seen before ; they were mutually delighted, 
and were married in a few weeks. Mr. C. a 
man of great merit in obscurity, was walkmg 
across a. field when LordD., in chase of a fox, 
leaped over the hedge, ^nd fell off his horse into 
a ditch* Mr. C. with the utmost alacrity and 
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kind solicitude helped his lordship out of the 
ditcli, and recovered for him his escaped hwse. 
The consequence was inevitable ; his lordship, 
superior to the pride of being mortified to have 
been seen in a condition so unlucky for giving the 
impression of nobility, commenced a friendship 
with Mr. C. -and introduced him into honoura- 
ble society and the road to fortune. A very 
ancient maiden laidy of large fortune happening 
to be embarrassed in a crowd, a young clergy, 
man offered her hi§ arm, and politely attended 
her home ; his attention so captivated her, that 
she bequeathed to him, soon after, the whole es- 
tate, though she had niany poor relations. 

That class of fictitious works called novels, 
though much more like real life than the roman- 
ces which preceded them, (and which are now, 
with some alterations partly come into vogue 
again,) is yet full of these lucky incidents and 
adventures, which are introduced as the chief 
m^aais toward the ultimate success- A young 
man without fortune, for instance, is precluded 
from making his addresses to a young female in 
a superior situation, whom he believes not indif- 
ferent to him, until he can approach her with 
such worldly advantages as it might not be im- 
pnident or degrading for her to accept. Now 
how is this to be accomplished ? — Why, I sup- 
pose, by the exertion of his talents in some fair 
and practicable department ; and j^erhaps the 
lady besides will generously abdicate for his 
sake some of the trappings and luxuries of rank. 
You really suppose this is the plan ? I am sorry 
you hav^ so much less genius than a iiovel- writer* 
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This young man has an uncle, who has been ab- 
sent a long time, nobody knew where, except the 
young man's lucky stars. During his absence, 
the old uncle has gained a lai^ fortune, with 
which he returns to his native land, at a time 
most opportune for every one, but a highwayman, 
who attacks him in a road through a wood, but 
is frightened away by the young hero, who hap- 
pens to come there at the instant, to rescue and 
recognise his uncle, and to be in return recog- 
nised and made the heir to as many thousands as 
the lady or her family could wish. Must not the 
reader think it very likeli/ that he too has some 
old uncle, or acquaintance at least, returning^with 
a ship, load of wealth from the East- Indies ; and 
very desirable that the highwayman should make 
one such attempt more ; and very certain that 
in that case he shall be there in the nick of time 
to catch all that fortune sends ? One's indigna- 
tion is excited at the immoraltendency of such les- 
sons to young readers, who are thus taught to re- 
gard all sober regular plans for compassing an ob- 
ject with disgust or despondency, and to muse on 
improbabilities till they become foolish enough to 
exj>ect them and to be melancholy when they find 
they may expect them in vain. It is unpardona- 
ble that these pretended instructors by example 
should thus explode the calculations and exer- 
tions of manly resolution, destroy the connexion 
between ends and means, and make the rewards 
of virtue so depend on chance, that if the reader 
does not either regard the whole fable with 
contempt, or promise himself he shall receive 
the favours of fortune m some similar way, he 
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must close the book with the conviction that he 
may hang of drown himself as soon as he pleases ; 
that is to say, unle'ss he has learnt frmn some 
otiier source a better morality and religion than 
these books will ever teach him/ 

Another deception in respect of means, is the 
facility with which fancy passes along the train 
of them, and reckons to their ukimate effect at a 
glance, without resting at the successive stages, 
and considering the labours and hazards of the 
protracted process from each point to the next. 
If a given number of yeare are allowed requisite 
for the accomplishment of an object, the roman- 
tic mind vaults from one last day of December 
to another, and seizes at once the whole product 
of all the intermediate days, without condescend- 
ing to recollect that the sun never slione yet on 
three hundred and sixty-five days at once, and 
that they must be slowly told and laboured one 
by one. If a favourite plan is to be accomplish- 
ed by means of a certain large amount of prc^ 
erty, which is to be produced from what is at 
present a very small one, the calculations of a san- 
guine mind can change shillings into guineas, 
and guineas into hundreds of pounds, imcompa- 
rably faster than, in the actual experiment, these 
lazy shillings can be comipelled to improve them- 
selves into guineas, and the guineas into hundreds 
of pounds. You remember the noble calcula- 
tion of Alnasbhar on his basket of earthen ware, 
which was so soon to obtain him the Sultan's 
daughter. 

Where imagination is not delusive enough to 
embody future casualties as effective means, it 
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may yet represent very inadequate ones as com* 
petent. In a well-balanced mind, no conception 
will grow into a favourite purpose, unaccompa- 
nied by a process of the understanding, decid- 
ing its practicability by an estimate of the means ; 
in a mind under the influence of fancy, this is a 
subordinate after- task. By the time that this 
comes to be considered, the projector is too much 
enamoured of an end that is deemed to be great, 
to abandon it because the means are suspected 
to be little. But then they must cease to appear 
little ; for there must be an apparent proportion 
between the means and the end. Well, trust the 
whole concern to this plastic faculty, and present- 
ly every insignificant particle of means, and every 
petty contrivance for their management, will 
swell into magnitude ; pigmies and Lilliputians 
with their tiny arrows will soon grow up into 
giants wielding spears ; and the diffident con- 
sciousness which was at first somewhat afraid to 
measure the plan against the object, will give 
place to a generous scorn of the timidity of doubt- 
mg. The mind will most ingeniously place the 
apparatus between its eye and the object, and be 
delighted to find that the one looks as large as tlie 
other. 

The consideration of the deluded calculations 
on the effect of insufficient means would lead to 
a wide variety of particulars ; I will only touch 
slightly on a few. Various projects of a benevo- 
lent order would come under this charge. Did 
you ever listen to the discussion of plans for the 
civilization of barbarous nations without the in- 
tervention of conquest P I have with interest and 
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with despair*. That very many millions of the 
species should form only a brutal adjunct to civ* 
ilized and enlightened man, is a melancholy 
thing, notwithstanding the whimsical attempts 
of some ingenious men to represent the state of 
wandering savages as preferable to every other 
condition of life ; a state for which, no doubt, 
they would have been sincerely glad to abandon 
their fame, and indolence, and proud refine- 
ments. But where are the means to reclaim 
these wretched beings into the civilized family of 
man ? A few examples indeed are found in histo- 
ry, of barbarous tribes being formed into well- 
ordered and considerably enlightened states by 
one man, who began the attempt, without any 
power but that of persuasion. There are other 
instances, of the success obtamed by a small 
combination of men employing the same means ; 
as in the great undertaking of the Jesuits in 
South America* But have not these wonderful 
facts been far too few to be made a standard for 
the speculations of sober men ? And have they 
not also come to us with too little explanation to 
illustrate any general principles ? To me it ap- 
pears extremely difficult to comprehend how the 
tneans recorded by historians to have been em- 
ployed by some of the unarmed civilizers, could 
have produced so great an effect. In observing 
the half-civilized condition of a large part of the 
population of these more improved countries, 
and in reading what travellers describe of the 
state and dispositions of the various orders of 

* I here place out of View that reUgion by which Omnipotence 
^ akteo^ transform the woiid. 
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savages, it would seem a presumption unwarran- 
ted by any thing we ever saw of the powers of 
the human mind, to suppose that any man, of 
any ten men now on earth, if landed and left on 
a savage coast, would be able to transform a 
multitude of stupid or ferocious tribes into a 
community of mild intelligence and regular in- 
dustry. We are therefore led to believe, that 
the few unaccountable instances conspicuous in 
the history of the world, of the success of one 
or a few men in this work, must have been the re- 
sult of such a combination of favourable circum- 
stances, co-operating with their genius and perse- 
verance, as no other man can hope to experience. 
Such events seem like Joshua's arresting^ the sun 
and moon, things tliat have been done, but can 
be done no more. Pray, which of you, I should 
say, could j^xpect to imitate with success, or 
indeed would think it right if he could, the de- 
ception of Manco Capac, and awe a wild multi- 
tude into order by a commission from the sun ? 
What would be your first expedient in the at- 
tempt to substitute that regularity and constraint 
which they hate, for that lawless liberty which 
they love ? How could you reduce them to be 
conscious, or incite them to be proud, of those 
wants, for being subject to which they would 
regard you as their inferiors ; wants of which, 
unless they could comprehend the refinement, 
they must necessarily despise the debility ? By 
what magic are you to render visible and palpa- 
ble any part of the world of science or of ab- 
straction to beings who have hardly words to de- 
nominate even their sensations ? And by what 



concentrated force of all kinds of m£igic togetlier, 
that Egypt or Chaldea ever pretended, are you 
to introduce hunianity and refinement among 
such creatures as the Northern Indians, descri- 
bed by Mr. Hearne ? If an animated young ixlii- 
lantiu-opist stiil zealously maintained that it imght 
be done> I should be amused to think how that 
warm imagination would be quelled^ if he were 
obliged to make the practical trial* It is easy for 
him to be romantic while enlivened by tlie inter- 
course of cultivated society, while reading of the 
contrivances and the patience of ancient legisla • 
tors, or while infected with the enthusiasm of po- 
etry. He feels as if he could be the moral, con- 
queror of a continent* He becomes a Hercules 
'amidst imaginary labours j he traverses untired, 
while in his room, wide ti^acts of the wilderness ; 
lie suiTounds himself . vvith savage' men, without 
eitlier trembling or revolting at their aspects or 
fierce exclamations ; he makes eloquent speeches 
to them, though he knows not a woixl of their 
language ; tliey listen w^ith tlie deepest attention, 
are convinced of the necessity of adopting new 
l^abits <rf life, and speedily soften into humanity, 
and brighten into wisdom. But he would be- 
come sobel* enough, if compelled to travel a 
thousand miles through the desert, or over the 
sno>v,.with some of these subjects of his lec- 
tures and legislation 5 to accompany tliem in a 
hunting excursion 5 to choose in a stormy night 
between exposure in the open air and the smoke 
and grossness t>{ their cabins ; to observe the in- 
tellectual faculty nwarrowed almost to a point, li- 
united to a scanty number of the meanest cl^ss 
you u q^ 
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of ideas ; to find by repeated experiments that 
hi^ kind of ideas could neither reach their under- 
standing nor excite their curiosity ; to see the 
ravenous appetite of wolves succeeded for a sea* 
son by a stupidity insensible even to the few in- 
terests which kindle the utmost ardour of a sav* 
age ; to witness loathsome habits occasionally 
diversified by abominable ceremonies ; or to be 
for once the spectator of some of the circum- 
stances which accompany the wars of savages. 

But there are many more familiar illustrations 
of the extravagant estimate of means. One is, 
the expectation of far too much from mere di- 
rect instruction. This is indeed so general, that 
it will hardly be termed romantic, except in the 
most excessive instances. Observe it, however, 
a moment in the concern of education. No- 
thing seems more evident than the influence of 
external circumstances, distinct from the regular 
discipline of the parent or tutor, in forming the 
character of youth. And nothing seems more 
evident than that direct instruction, though an 
useful ally to the infiuence of these circumstan- 
ces when they are auspicious, is a feeble coun- 
teractor if they are malignant. And yet this 
mere instruction is enough, in the account of 
thousands of parents, to lead the youth to wis- 
dom and happiness ; even that very youth whom 
the united influence of almost all things else 
which he is exposed to see, and hear, and parti- 
cipate, is drawing with the Unrelaxing grasp of 
^ fiend to destruction. 

A too sanguine opinion of the efiicacy of in- 
struction, has sometimes been entertained by 
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those who teach from the pulpit. Till the dis- 
pensationa of a better age shall be opened on the 
world, the measure of effect which may rea- 
sonably be expected from preaching, is to be 
determiiied by a view of the visible effects which 
are actually produced on the congregations from 
week to week ; and this view is far from flatter- 
ing. One might appeal to preachers in general — 
What striking improvements are apparent in 
your societies ? When you inculcate charity cm 
the Sunday, do the misers in your congregations 
liberally open their chests and purses to the dis- 
tressed on Monday ? Might I not ask as well, 
whether the rocks and trees really did move at 
the voice of Orpheus ? After you liave unveiled 
even the scenes of eternity to the gay and frivo- 
lous, do you find in more than some mre instances 
a dignified seriousness take place of their follies ? 
What is the effect, on the elegant splendid pro- 
fessors of Christianity, of your inculcation of that 
solemn interdiction of their habits. Be not con- 
formed to this world ? Yet, notwithstanding this 
melancholy state of facts, some preachers, from 
the persuasion of a mysterious apostolic sacred- 
ness in the office, or from a vain estimate of tlieir 
personal talents, or from mistaking the applause 
with which the preacher has been flattered, for 
the proof of a salutary effect on the minds of the 
hearers, and some from a much worthier cause, 
the affecting irtBuence of sacred truth on their 
own minds, have been inclined to anticipate im- 
mense effects from their public ministrations.— r 
Melanethon was a romantic youth when he began 
to preach. He expected that all must be ineyita- 
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bly and immediately persuaded, when they 
should hear what he had to tell them. But he 
soon discovered, as he said, that okl Adam was 
too hard for young Melancthon. In addition to 
the grand fact of the depravity of the human 
heart, there are so many causes operating injuri- 
ously through the week on the characters of those 
who form a congregation, that a thoughtful man 
ofteft feels a melancholy emotion amidst his reli- 
gious addresses, from the reflection that he is 
making a feeble effort against a powerful evil, a 
single effort against a combination of evils, a tem- 
porary and transient effort against evils of contin* 
ual operation, and a purely intellectual effort 
against evils many of which act on the senses. 
When the preacher considers the effect naturally 
rei3ulting from the sight of so many bad examptesi 
the communications of so many injurious ac- 
quaintances, the hearing and talking of what 
would be, if written, so many volumes of vanity 
and nonsense, the predominance of fashionable 
dissipation in one class, and i)f vulgarity in ano- 
ther; he must indeed imagine himself endowed 
\vith the power of a super-human eloquence, if 
the instructions, expressed in an hour or two on 
the sabbath, and soon forgotten, as he might 
know, by most of his hearers, are to leave some- 
thing in the mind, which shall be through the week 
the efficacious repellent to the contact and con- 
tamination of all these forces of mischief. But 
liow soon he would cease to imagine such a power 
in his exhortations, if t!ie greater number of his 
hearers could sincerely and accurately tell him, 
toward the end of the week, in what degree these 
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admoaritions had affected and governed them, in 
opposition to their corrupt tendencies and their 
tenaptations- What would be, in the five ca- six 
days, the number of the moments and the in- 
stancesMn which these instructions would be 
proved to have been effectual, compared with the 
whole number of moments and circumstances to 
wlijch they were justly applicable ? How often, 
while hearing such a week's detail of the lives of 
a considerate proportion of a congregation, a 
man would have occasion to say. By whose in- 
stnictions w^re these persons influenced then, in 
that neglect of devout exercises, that excess of 
levity, that waste of time, that avowed contempt 
of religion, that language of profcineness and im- 
precation, those ccaitrivances of selfishness, those 
paroxysms of passion, that study of sensuality, 
or that general ^i^ obdurate depravity ? 

Bat the preacher whom I deem too sanguine, 
niay tell me, that it is not by means of any force 
which he can throw into his. religious instnic- 
tioiis, that he expects them to be efficacious, but 
that be believes a divine energy will accompany 
what is undoubtedly a message from heaven. I 
am pleased with the piety, and the sound judg- 
, ment, (as I esteem it,) with which he expects 
the conversion of carebess or hardened men from 
nothing less thaa the operation of a power strict. 
Jy divine. But I would remiad him, that the 
probability, at any given season, that such a pow- 
er will intervene, must be in pr^ortion to the 
frequeucy or infrequency with which its interven* 

0,2 
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lion is actually manifested in the general coarse 
of experience. In other words, it is in propor- 
tion to the number of happy transformations of 
character which we see taking* place under the 
efficacy of religious truth. 

Reformers in general are very apt to over-rate 
the power of the means by which their theories 
are to be realized. They are for ever introdu- 
cing the story of Archimedes, who was ta have 
moved the world if he could have £Dund any 
second place on which to plant his engines ; ana 
imagination discloses to moral and political pro- 
jectors a cloud-built and truly extramundane po- 
sition,. which they deem to be exactly such a con- 
venience in their department, as thfi laatlkma- 
tician^ whose converse with demonstrations had 
szvcd.papt of his reason from, being run away 
with by his fancy, confessed to be a desideratum. 
in his. This terra firma is called, the Omnipo- 
tence of Truth* 

It is presumed^ that truth must at fength^ by 
the force of indefatigable inquiry,, become gen- 
erally victorious, and that all vice, being the re- 
sult t)f a mistaken judgment of the nature or 
the means of happiness, must, therefore accom- 
pany the exit of error. Of course, it is pre* 
sumed of the present times also^ or of those 
immediately approaching, that in every secfety 
and every mind where ti uth is clearly admitted^ 
reforms which k dictates must substantially 

low. I have the most confident feith that the 
empire of truth, advancing under a far mightier 
agency than mere philosophic inquify,, is ap- 
pointed to irradiate the latter ages of a dark Oiid 
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troubled world ; and, on the strength of pro- 
phetic intimations, I anticipate its coming soon- 
er, by at least a thousand centuries, than a disci- 
ple of that philosophy which rejects revelation, 
as the first proud step toward the improvement 
of the world, is warranted, by a view of the past 
aiid present state of mankind, to predict. The 
assurance from the same athority is the founda- 
tion for believing, that when that sacred empire 
shall overspread the world, the virtues of char- 
acter will correspond to the illuminations of un- 
derstanding. But in the present state of tlie 
moral system, our expectations of the effect of 
truth on the far greater number of the persons, 
who shall admit its convictions, have no right to 
exceed those rules of probability which are. 
taught by facts. It would be gratifying no 
doubt to believe, that the several powers in the 
human constitution are so combined, that to gain 
the judgment would be to secure the whole man. 
And if all history, and -all memory of our obser- 
vation and experience, could be merged in Lethe, 
it uiight be believed, perhaps a few hours. How 
could an attentive observer believe it longer ? Is 
it not obvious that very many persons, with a 
most absolute conviction, by their own ingenious 
avowal, that one certain course of action is vir- 
tue and happiness, and another, vice and mise- 
ry, do yet habitually choose the latter ? It is not 
improbable that several millions of human beings 
are at this very hour acting in violation of the 
laws of goodness, while those laws are clearly 
admitted, not only as impositions of moral ^au- 
thority, but as the vital principles of tlieir own 
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true self- interest*. And do not even the best 
men confess a fierce discc«rd between tfae tendai- 
cies of their nature, and the diodes of that 
truth which they revere. Do they not say with 
St. Paul, *' That which I do, I aHow not ; for 
what I would, that I do not ; but what I hate, 
that I do ; to will b present with me, but how to 
perform that which is good, I find not ; the good 
diat I would, that I do not, and the evil wliich I 
would not, diat I do ?" Does not every serious 
self- observer recollect instances, in which a 
temptation, exactly addressed to his passions or 
his habits, has prevailed in spite of the sternest 
ixLterdict cf his judgment, pronounced at the 
very crisis ? Perhaps the most awful sanetions 
by wliich the judgment can ever enforce its au- 
thority, were distinctly brought to his view at 
the same momait with hs convictions* in the 
subsequent hour he had to reflect, that the ideas 
0f Gcid, rf a future account, of a world of re^ 
tribution, could not prevent him from violatisg 

* The crimind himself has the dearest ccaTscionsness that he 
♦▼iolates the dictates of his judgment How trifling is the ^iibtilty 
which a^cts to shew that he 4oca not violate wem, by alie^ 
ing, that every act of choice must be pi-eceUed by a detenpiiiation 
of the judgment, and that therefoix; in choosirg an evfl, a inan 
lioes Ht the tame jtidge it to1>e ou some ftccamt preferable, tbougb 
he may know it to be wrong. It is noi to be denied that the 
choice does imply sach a conclusion of the jufigmeiit. But iHIs 
conclusion is made according to a nan%)w and subordinate scsle 
of estimating good and evil, while die mind is coi>scipus thaW 
judging accv)rahig to a larger scale, the opposite conclusion is 
true. It judges a thing better foi* imrncdiatcjilQasure, which' it 
knows to be woi'se for ultinuite advantage. The crimiiital there- 
fore may be correctly said to act according to his judgment, in 
ehoosii^itfor present pleasure, ^t since it is tii-e great office 
of tlie judgineiit to decide what is wisest and l>e*st on the %vhf^ 
theiVinn may truly be said to act ugaiufit hisjudgmcnt, who acts iii 
oppositaoa to the coadasionswijieh k forms on tiiis greater scale. 



his conscience. That he did not dwell delibe- 
rately on these ideas, is nothing against my ar- 
gument. It is in the nature of the passions not 
to permit the mind to fix strongly on those con-» 
sideraticms which oppose and condemn thtm* 
But what greater power than this, is requisite 
for their fatal triumph ? If the passions can thus 
prevent the mind from strongly fixing on the 
most awful considerations when distinctly pre- 
sented, they can destroy the efficacy of that 
truth which presents them. Truth c. n do no 
more than discriminate the good from the evil 
before us, and declare the consequences of our 
choice* When this is incfHcaciou'?, its power 
has failed. And no fact can be more evident 
than that its power often thusr fails. I should 
coittpassionate the self-complacency <rf the man 
who was not conscious he had to deplore ttiany 
violations of his own clearest convictions. And 
in trying the efficacy of truth on others, it wouMl 
be found in numberless instances, that to have 
informed and convinced a man, may be but lit- 
tle toward emancipating him from the habits 
which he sincerely acknowledges to be wrong. 
There is then no such inviolable connexion ai^ 
sortie men have supposed between the admission 
of truth, and consequent action. And there- 
fore however great is the value of truth, the ex- 
pectations that presume its omnipotence, with^ 
out extraordinary intervention, are romantic de- 
lusion. 

You will observe that in this case of trying the 
eflGicacy of the truth on others, I have suppoSed 
the great previous difficulty of presenting it tts 
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the understanding so luminously as to impress ; 
irresistible conviction, to be already overcome ;;■ 
though the experimental reformer will find this 
introductory work such an arduous undertaking, 
that he will be continually tempted to abandon it^ 
as a hopeless one. 



LETTER IV. 

As far as the gloomy estimate of means and of 
plans for the amendment of mankind may ap^ 
pear to involve the human administration ca the 
religion of Christ, I am anxious not to seem to 
&il m justice to that religion by which I entirely 
believe, and • rejoice to believe, that every im- 
provement of a sublime order yet awaiting our 
race must be effected. And I trust I do not fail, 
since I keep in my mind a most clear distinction 
between Christianity itself as a divine thing, and 
the administration of it, by a System of merely 
human powers and means. These means are in- 
deed of divine appointment, and to a certain ex- 
tent are accompanied by a special divine agency. 
But this agency appears to accompany them on- 
ly so far as they are successful, and stopping 
where the effect stops, leaves them to accomplish, 
if they can, what remains. And oh, what re- 
mains ? If the general transformation of man- 
kind into such persons as could be justly deem- 
ed true disciples of Christ, were regarded as tlie 
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object of his religion, how mysteriously small a 
part of that object has this divine agency ever 
yet been exerted to accomplish ! And then, the 
awful and immense remainder evinces the inex- 
pressible imbecility of the means, when left to 
be applied as a mere human administration. I 
need not illustrate its incompetency by citing the 
vast majorit}% the numerous millions, of Chris- 
tendom, nor the millions of even our own coun- 
try, on whom this religion has no direct influ- 
ence. I need not observe how many of these 
have heard or read the evangelic declaration ten 
thousand times, nor witli what perfect insen- 
sibility vast numbers can receive its most lu- 
minous ideas, and most cogent enforcements^ 
which are but like arrows meeting the shield of 
Ajax* Probably each religious teacher can re- 
collect, besides his general experience, very par- 
ticular instances, in which he has set himself to 
exert the utmost force of his mind, in reasoning, 
illustration, and serious appeal, to impress some 
one important idea on some one class of per- 
sons to whom it was most specifically applicable, 
and has perceived the plainest indications, both 
at the instant and immediately after, that it was 
an attempt of the same kind as that of demolish- 
ing a tower by attacking it with pebbles. Nor do 
I need to observe how generally, if a momentary 
impression is made, it is forgotten the fdilowing 

hour- 

A sincere disciple of Christianity may with 
great reluctance admit the conviction of such an 
awful disproportion between the apparatus, if I 
may so express it, of the christian means, as left 
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to be put in action by mere human energy, and 
the object to which they are to be applied. But 
how is he to avoid it ? Is he in this one selected 
instance to reject with scorn that method of rea- 
soning from facts, which has been tlie grand in- 
strument of ascertaining truth in other depart- 
ments of inquiry ? Or if he is to reason from a 
view of the world, how is his imagination. (if he 
has taken some pains to reduce its ascendency) to 
fabricate before his eyes a different world of 
facts from that on which he is coolly fixing his 
attention? If after such a cool observation of 
mankind, I repeat the representation made in the 
preceding piu^graph, who is prepared to tell 
that an opposite description would be the true 
one, and that an immense number of persons, 
«ven educated persons, do not receive the chris- 
tian declarations with indifference, or reject them 
with contempt ? But if the melancholy statement 
cannot be contradicted, by what ingenuity am I 
to draw from it the very same inference which 
every reasoner would instantly have drawn from 
the exactly contraiy state of facts, the inference 
that the means are competent to produce the de- 
sired efect without extraordinary intervention? 
Till this ingenuity can be attained, I am doomed 
to listen with a degree of wonder, when some of 
the believers and advocates of the gospel are 
avowing high anticipations of its progressive 
efHcacy solely by means of the force which it 
carries as a rational address to rational creatures. 
I cannot help inquiring what length of time is to 
be allowed for the experiment ^^vhich id to prove 
that no special divine assistance is needfW ? Nor 



can it be uiicandid to ask what is the state of the 
experiment and the success^ among those who 
reject evcr}'^ idea of such a divine influence as a 
tenet of miserabte fanaticism* Might it not be 
j)rudent to moderate a little the expressions oF 
contemptfor the persuasion which prompts many 
christians to ask the special assistanceofthq Al- 
mighty, till the success without it shall be great- 
er ? There will be no attempt to deny that the 
effect of the christian means, in converting vain 
and wicked men, though small at best, is greater 
among those who implore this agency of heaven, 
than am<xig those who deny any such operation 
on the mind> But surely the question respecting the 
•actual measure of effect produced by the admin- 
istration of religion, or therefore likely to be 
produced, till there shall be some great change 
in the moral economy of the world, is altogether 
independent of every theological system ; as 
much so as any of the problems of science. It 
is a question to be decided by facts ; and wl?ich 
no doubt the persons that I have alluded to \yQuld 
decide in the same manner that I have done, if it 
could be detached from all connexion with sys- 
tem and part}', and left purely to tl>e knowledge 
and good sense for which so many of them are 
distinguislied. - 

But, when I introduced the mention of refprm- 
ers and theirplans, Idid not refer in any view to 
Christianity, but tothos^e speculations and schemes 
for the amendment of mankind, which anticipate 
their effect independently of its assistance, some 
of them pefhaps silently coinciding with severe 
of its pri«dp!«i| while others exprei^ly dbdaim 
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them. Unless these schemes bring with thiem, 
like spirits from Heaven, an intrinsic com- 
petence to the great operation, without being met 
or aided by any considerable degree of favoura- 
ble disposition in the nature of the Subject, it is 
too probable that they will disappoint their fond 
projectors. I cannot help tlie ungracious per- 
ception, in viewing the general character of the 
race, that after some allowance for what is called 
natural affection, and for compassionate sym- 
pathy, (an excellent principle, but extremelj 
limited and often capricious m its operation, )*the 
main strength of human feelings consists in the 
love of sensual gratification, of distinction, of 
power, and of money. And by what suicidal 
inconsistency are these principles to lend their 
force to accomplish the schemes of pure reason 
and virtue, which, they will not fail to perceive, 
urc plotting against them*' ? And if they have far 
^oo perfect an instinct to be trepanned into such 
iui employment of their force, and yet are the 
preponderating agents in the human heart, what 
other active principles of it can the renovator of 
human character call to his effectual aid, against 
the evils which are accumulated and defended by 
what is at once the baser and the stronger part ? 
Whatever principles of a better kind there ma^ 
be in the nature, they can hold but a feeble and 
inert existence under this predominance of tjie 
worse, and could make but a faint insurrection 

* 1 am here reminded of the Spanish stoiy of a .village, where 
tlie devil, having made the people excessively wicked, was pun- 
ished by being compelled to assume the afipettnitrce wA habit of 
a friar, and to preach soeloquently» in^pite gf his internal repug- 
nance and rage, that the inhabitants Tfere tompletcly 'reformed. 
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in favour of the kiv^ding virtue. The yeiy 
worst of them may indeed seem to beqome its 
allies when it happens, as it occasionaliy will, 
that the practical proceedings which refiMining 
virtue enforces^ fall in the same lipe in which 
these meaner principles can promote their inter- 
estsL Then, and so far, an unsound coincidence 
n^ay take place, and the external effect of those 
princi;»!es may be clad in specious appearances 
of virtue ; but the moment that the reforming 
j>rojector summons their co-operation to a service 
\r\ which they must desert their own object ajid 
their corrupt character, they will desert him. . As 
long as he is condemned to depend, for the effica- 
cy of his schemes, on the aid of so niuch pure 
propensity as he shall find in the corrupted oub- 
jectj he will be nearly in the case of a man at- 
tcrnpting to climb a tree by laying hold, first oa 
this bide, and then on that, of some rotten twig^ 
which still breaks off in his hand, and lets him 
fall among the nettles. 

. Look again to the state of facts. Collective 
mgtn M humw nature ; and the conduct of tliis 
assemblage, under the diversified experiments 
continually made on it, expresses its ti ue char- 
acter, and indicates what may be expected from 
it. Now then, to what principle in human na- 
ture, as thus illustrated by trial, could you with 
confidence appeal in favour of any of the great 
objects which a benevolent man desires to sec 
accomplished ? If there were in it any one grand 
principle of goodness which an earnest call and 
a great occasion would raise into action, to as- 
sort or redeem the character of the species, gne 
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should tlHnk it would be what i^ c^ Rumaiiitf . 
Consider then, in this nation for instance,, wiueh 
extols its own generous virtues to die sky, lAxaX 
lively and rational appeals have been made ^to the 
whole community, respecting the slave trade, 
tlie condition of the poor, and the hateful ffuisa 
of cruelty inflicted on brute animals, not to glan<%( 
toward the horrid sacrifices in that temple of 
Moloch named honourable war, which hiSi been 
kept open mwe than half the past cenfuiy :*-«fi 
these appeals substantially in vain : And why in 
vain ? If humanity were a- powerful jmnciple in 
the nature of the people, they would not^ in 
contempt of knowledge, expostulation, and 
spectacles of miser}% persist in the most enor- 
mous violations of it. Why in vain ? but plam- 
ly because there is not enough of the virtue of 
humanity, not even in what is deemed a highly 
cultivated state of the human nature, to answer 
to the pathetic call. Or if this be not the cause, 
let the idolaters of human divinity call, like the 
worshippers of Baal, in a louder voice* Their 
success will too probably be the satne ; they will 
obtain no exertion of power, though they cry 
from morning till the setting sun. And mean- 
while the observer, who foresees their disap- 
pointment, ^vould thiiik himself warrantedj but 
for th6 melancholy feeling that the nature is his 
owriy to mock tliei^ expectaticms. — You knoiv 
that a multitude of exemplifications might be 
added. And the tliought of so many great and 
interesting objects, relating to the human econo- 
my, as a sober appreciation of means seems to 
place beyond the reach of the moral revolution* 



ist^^ vnll ofltoi, if he has gemune bencToiencey 
wake iBOkL sad. He wiU repeat ta himself, 
^^liew. easjrt iit is;to conceive tbese ioestiiinable 
isBfinwcmeoiiBf a(od hem; noUy they: Hsould exah^ 
Ts^iapeftmA'^ bt^ how/ to ivjodt them kxlx) the a<x 
tu^bconditioD of man S-^^-^re there soniewhere 
hr p098ibUa^%'' he: will wsk, ^^ mtelleqtual aad) 
naarsd engines mig^y eoougk to p^iffbran the 
gemtpeoQesfr?' Where ia^darkncss is li»e si^cmck 
ifep0sitoi^ in whiehtbe}9 lie ? Whad Marntonf/ 
sdfi^tt &vp\€im the uthknowa way to it ? The ma 
nrhoi would: Briber glad, ia exchupge for the di^. 
CQ^7«vy. of: this.treasMiryi.Qf; powers, to abatupibc 
ever the mines of Potosi, would deserve lobe 
iimnjH^dl i» the hst viqtim of those dtadty oav- 
ems^'' 

But each speculative visionary thinks the dis- 
covery is. made.; md white surveying ys owji. 
greal magazine of expedients, ccnsistiBg of 

FoKtunatos's c^p, . the philosopher's .s:tpne, AM^. 

diin^s lamp, andr other efficiient articles^ he is con- 
iid^t thftt the worJi: may speediiiy b^ d^g.. 
1?b6se- powerful instmments of ameUc^s^ioa perr. 
haps^ lose Aeir individual names under the g^ne? 

x»l dmmm^lfm, of Philosophy 9 %Ww^^rik 
wpi^d be venerable, if it could be sav.e^ fr<3tm 
tfei^i ipis6?i*wi^ c;^ being h^clwigy^d, i^tp <mUi 

*^ It ifrobviooB diat.I>am not suppoBii%t[»s moral revolutionist to 
be Htmed with i^y powier but tnstof peraoasioB. K he -were W 
inoiUMlif i^'poMesflod virtiie And tamts: equal* to hi* power^ 
tiie cia^se Woidd be matemlly difierent £viini then, he' wq$dd aG^ 
eompMdh but little ooniparad with what he could imagine, ami 
'would de^i«; yet, t9- all hiMnan appeanuioe, he.iiii^ be thft 
imctrument of wonder^lly changing the condition of eociety withiu 
)ti» Empire. If tlie soixl of Al&M coiUil return to Ihe earth !-r< 

t-.Sp«Cta«o«, Hor 56. 

r2 
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and from tlic impiety of substituting its cKpedi- 
ents in the place of divine power. But it is of 
little consequence what denomination the pro- 
jectors assume to themselves or their schemes. 
It is by their fruits that we shall know them. 
Their work is before diem ; the scene of moral 
. disorder presents to them the plagues which they 
are to stop, the mountain which they are to re- 
move, the toirent wlncfa they are to divert, the 
desert which they are to <ilothc in verdure and 
Uoom. L^t ' them make thei* experimeiity and 
add each lus page to the gloomy records in which 
experience contemns the folly of imagination^^ 

* lo readiT^ ^^ some part cjf a wdl-wiitten book mibiifihed 
a few years suice, fcame to the following passage, whicli though 
in connexion indeed with the subject of e/tfc^ow«, expresses tlie 
author's. general opinion of tiie state c£ soaebr, and of the^ means 
of exalting it to wisdom and viitue. " The bulk of the comtnu- 
•* nity begin to examine, to feel, to understand, tlieir rights aiirf 
** dutiea TAey only require the Jmtefing tare iftkt Fhiifi^O' 
*^ phr to rifien them into com^ilete ratimaiityy ana furnish them 
•* with the requisites of political and moral action.** Here I paus- 
ed to indulge my wonder. The fostering care of a PhUoSsc^her I 
Why then is not the Philosopher alx)ut his business I Why does he 
not go and indoctriiiate a company of peasants in the mtervak 
of a plouriun^ or a harvest dav, when nt will find tlieni fkr more 
eager for nls instructions than tor drink ? Why does he not intro- 
duce himself among a circle of farmers, who cannot fail, as he 
enters, -to he verjr Judidousiy discussing, with the aid of tlieir 
punch, and their pipes, the most refined questions i^especting their 
nghts and duties and wanting but exactly Ida aid, instead of more 
punch and tobacco, to possess themselves completely cff the requi- 
sites of political and moi-al action ^ The population of a man-- 
ufactovy, is aiwther most promising seminary, where all tlie moi- 
al and mtelkctual endowments aie so nemy ripe, that lie wilt 
seem le^ .tO'Iiave the task, of cultivating tlian the pleasure ot 
leaping. . Even among the company in the ale-liouse, though tlie 
Philosopher might at first be sorry* and might wonder, topercei^'e 
a sli^t merge of the moral pait of the man in the seBsitive^ and to 
find m 90. vociferous a mooa,that in^uiiing i^eason which, he had 
sui^osed, wi»;^dbe. waiting for him with the sil^it anxious docility, 
of a pupil of Pythagoras ; yet he would find a flftost poweriul PfC' 
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All die speculationi^ and schemes of the san- 
guine projectors of all ages, have left the world 
stiil a prey to infinite legions 6f vices and mise- 
ries, an immortal band Which has trampled in 
scom on the 'monuments and the dust of the self- 
idctieing men' who dreamed, each in his day, that 
thefwere bom to chase these evils out of the 
earth.- if these vain demigods of an hour, who 
trusted 'to change^ the worid, and who perhaps 
^vished to* change it only to make it a temple to 
their fainie, could be awaked* from the unmarked 
graves mto which they sunk, to look a Kttle while 
roufid on the world for some traces of the success 
of their projects, would they not be eager to 
retire again into the chambers of death, to hide 
the shame of their remembered presumption ? 
The wars and tyranny, the raricour, cruelty, And 
revenge, together with all the other unnumbered 
vices and crimes with which the earth is still in- 
fested, are enough, if the whole mass could be 
brought within the bounds of any one even the 
niost extensive empire, to constitute its whole 
population literally infernals, all but their being 
incarnate, and that indeed they would soon, 
through mutual destruction, cease to be. Hith- 

jlispositlon to truth and virtqe, and there would be every thing to 
»pi)e from the accuracy of his logic» the compreliensiveness of 
"1? views,* and the beau^ of his moral sentiments. But perhaps it 
^dl be explained, that the Philo8q>her does not mean to visit all 
^se people in person ; but that having first secured the source 
of influence, having taken entire possession ci princes, nobility, 
gently, and clergy, wliich he expects to do in a very short time, he 
J'iU manage them like an electrical machine, to operate on the 
nnlkof the commmiity. Either way the achievement will be 
great and admiraUe ; the latter event seems to have beenpre- 
aicted in that sibyllme se»tence, " When the sky falls, we shal^ 
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erio the fatal c«mae erf" these evUs^ ths conrapEtton 
of the human h^irt, has ^poi!ted with the Meeak- 
nes9y orsedueedthe siti%agthvo£ all huraafft coo^ 
trivaoces to Mbdue tbem« Nor da I piorceisve 
anjr s^sasyetdaatt^aieeommeiK^ng a better 
era, in which the meam that haHre^&yfid he&re, 
Qt tiie expedieot& of a. ne^w and moce Ibftanate 
inventionv shall be^^cmie irmaistibkv fike &e 
awQi^ of Michael, in oiar hands* Ti» imtuw o£ 
man still '^ e^ta ominous conjecture oi^theiwhole 
success," While ^i b corcupt^ it will peorveit 
even the very schemes and apemtaonsc bji vdiicli 
the. world aWtld.bc; improved,, tbcm^ their first 
principles were. p«re as heaven/; andjocvolutions, 
^ealt disGoverieSy augmented science, and new 
fornix of polity, wiJJL become m^ eJSsct whab 
may be deifts^miiiated the sublime medaamcsof 
de^pwvity* 
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LETTER V. 

X HIS view of moral and philosophical project^, 
in addition to that of the limited exertion of ener- 
gy witlir which the Almighty ha& acompame^ as 
yet, the dispensation of the gospel, connected 
with the impotence of human efforts to make k 
e&cacious where his will does not, forms a me- 
lancholy and awfttl account. In the hoiursof 
pensive thouglit, unless the serious observer can 
fully resign the condition of man to the iofi^ilte 



wisdom and goodness of his Creator, he will feet 
an emotion (£ horror, as if standing on tiie vet^ 
of a hideous gulf, into which almost sAl the pos<* 
sibilities> and speculations^ and eff<^s> and h^ea 
relating to die best improvements of mankind^ 
are brought down m a long abortive series by 
the torrent of ages^ to be whelmc^d and lost in 
profound and final despair. 

To an atheist of enlarged sensibility, if that 
wer6 a possible character, b9wgloomy, beyond alt 
power of description, must be the long review, 
and the undeiinablef prospect, of this triumph; of 
evil, unaccompanied, as it must appear to hi& 
thoughts) by< any sublime intelligent process^ 
eonrverting, in some manner unknown to ntortals^ 
this evil into good^ either during the course or in 
the filial re^ik. A devout theist, when he be? 
comes sad amidst his contemplations^ recovers a 
solemiv and submissive tranquillity, by reverting 
to his assurance of such a wise and omnipotent 
conduct. As a believer in revelation, be isaddi^ 
tionally consoled by the assarsmce that not only 
Ais train of evils will be coiwerted into good ki 
the effect, but the evil itself in this world will at 
a future period almost cease. He is persuaded 
that the Great Spirit, who presides over this mys^ 
terious scene, has yet an energy of operation in 
reserve to be unfolded on the earth, such as^ its 
inhabitants have never, except in a few momen^ 
tary glimpses, beheld i and that when his king, 
dom comes, those powers will he manifested, to 
command the chaos of turbulent and malignant 
elements into a new moral world* 
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And is it not strange, my dear friend, to ob* 
serve how carefully some philosophers, who de- 
plore the condition of the world, and ^ profess 
to expect its amelioration, keep their speculations 
dear of every idea of Divine Interposition ? No 
builders of houses or cities were ever more at- 
tentive to guard against the access of inuiidation 
or fire. If He should but touch their prospec- 
tive theories of improvement, they would re- 
nounce them as defiled and fit only for vulgar fa- 
naticism. Their system of Providence would 
be profaned by the intrusion of the . Almighty. 
Man is to effect an apotheosis for himself by die 
hopeful process of exhausting his corruptions* 
And should it take all but an endless series of 
ages, vices, and woes, to reach this glorious at- 
tainment, |)atience may^ sustain itself the while 
by the thought that when it is realized, it will be 
burdened with no duty of religious gratitude. 
No time is too long to wait, no cost too deep to 
incur, for the triumph of proving that .we have 
no need of that one attribute of a Divinity, which 
is the strongest cause for adoring him, tlie be- 
nevolence that can make us happy. But even if 
this triumph should be found unattaiuaWe, tlie 
independence of spirit which has laboured for it, 
must not at last sink into piety. This afflicted 
world, " this poor terrestrial citadel of man," is 
to lock its gates, and keep its miseries, rather tlian 
admit the degradation of receiving help from 
God. 

I wish it were not true that even men who 
firmly believe, as a general principle, the divine 
government of the world, are often betrayed into 
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the impiety of attaching an excessive importance 
to human agency in its events. How easily a 
creature of their own species is transformed by 
a sympathetic pride into a God before them ! If. 
what they deem the cause of truth arid justice, 
advances with a splendid front of distinguished 
names of legislators, or patriots, or generals, it 
must then and must therefore triumph ; such 
talents, accompanied by the zeal of so many faith- 
ful adherenjts, nothing can ivithstand. If these 
shining insects of fame are crushed, or sink into the 
despicable reptiles of fcorruption, alas, then,' for 
the cause of truth and justice! All this while, 
there is no solemn reference to the " Blessed and 
only Potentate. *' If however the foundations of 
their religious faith have not been shaken, and 
they possess any docility to the lessons of time, 
they will after a while be taught tp withdraw 
their dependence and confidence from all subor- 
dmate agents, and habitually regard the supreme 
Being as the only power in the creation. 

It strikes me as not improbable, that the grand 
metal improvements of a future age may be ac- 
complished in a manner that shall leave nothing 
to man but humility and grateful adoration. — 
His pride so obstinately ascribes to himself what- 
ever good is effected on the globe, that perhaps 
the Deity Will evince his own interposition, by 
events as obviously independent of human pow- 
er as the rising of the sun. Perhaps some of 
them" may take place in a manner but little con- 
nected even with human operation. Or if the 
activity of men should be employed as the means 
of producing all of them, there will probably be 
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«s palpable a disproportion between ^ ifisM^ 
ments and events as there was between the rod 
of Moses and the stupendous phenomena which 
Allowed its being stretched forth. No Israelite 
was foolish enough to ascribe to the rod tiiepow-^ 
€r that divided the sea ; nor will any witness of 
the moral wonders to come attribute them to man. 
I hope these extended observations will not 
appear like an attempt to exhibit the,^ whole -stock 
of means as destitute of all value, and the in- 
dustrious application of them as a labour with- 
out reward. It is not to depreciate a thing, if, 
in attempting to ascertain its real magnitude, it 
is proved to be little. It is no injustice to me- 
chanical powers, to say that slender maobines 
win not move rocks and massive timbers ; nor 
to chemical ones, to assert that Jthough. an 
earthquake may fling a promontory from its ba- 
sis, the explosion of an ounce of powder will 
not. — ^Between moral powers also and the ob- 
jects to which they are applied, th^re are eternal 
laws of proportion ; and it would seem a most 
obvious principle of good sense, that an esti- 
mate moderately correct of the force of each of 
our means according to these laws, as for as they 
can be ascertained, should precede every appli- 
cation of them. Such an estimate has no pkicc 
in a mind under the ascendency of imagination, 
which, therefore, by e?:travagantly nuignilying 
its means, inflates its projects with hopes which 
may justly be called romantic. The best cot- 
rective of such irraticMial expectation is ^n ap* 
peal to experience. There is an immense re- 
cord of experiments, which will tell the power 
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oS idinbst sdl the endues, as worked by human 
iiands, in the whde moral magazine* And if a 
luan expects any one of them to produce a grea- 
ter effect than ever before, it must be because 
the taients of him that repeats the trials trans^ 
tr^d those of all former experimentalists^ or 
^Ise because the season is more auspicious^ 

The estimate of the power of means^ obtain-* 
cid by the appeal to experience, is indeed most, 
Ixumiliating : but what then f It is aa humble 
thing to be a man« The feebleness of means is, 
in fect^ the fieebleness of him that einpkjys them ; 
for the most inconsiderable means^ when wield- 
mI by celestial powers, can produce the most 
stupendous e&cts« Till,. then> the time shall 
arrive for us to assume a nobler rank of exist-* 
<n€e, we BD^ust be content to work on tfae.pres« 
cnt lev^l of our nature^ and effect that little which 
^we can. effect,; unless it be greater magnanimity 
and piety to resolve that because our powers are 
limited to do only little things, they shaH there- 
fore, as if in revenge ior such an econoioy, do 
nothing. Our means will do sonw^thing ; that 
something is what they were meant to effect m 
our hands, and not that something .else which 
vre all wish they woujW. effect,, and a visionary 
man presumes they will. 

TI43 disproportion between the powers and 
means whiA mortals are confined to widd, and 
the great objects which all good men would de- 
sire to accomplish,, fe a part of tiie appointments 
of Him who determined all the relations in the 
Amiverse -, aaad He will see to the consequences. 
^or the present^ he saems to say to his servants, 

VOL. I. s 
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^^ Forbear to inquire why so small a psotof tboM 
c^jects to which I have summoned your activity^^ 
is placed withih the reach of your powers. Your 
feeble ability for action is not accompanied by such 
a capacity of understanding as would be requi-r 
site to comprehend why that ability was mad^ ng 
greater. Even if it had been made incompara^ 
bly greater, would there not still have been ob-* 
jects before it too vast for its operation ? Must 
not the hiffhest of created beings still have some* 
thing in view, which they feel they can but par* 
tially accomplish till their powers are enlarged t 
Must there not be an end of improvementm my 
creation, if the powers of my creatures had be-» 
come perfectly equal to the magnitude of their 
designs? How mean .must be the spirit of that 
being, that would not make an effort now toward 
the accomplishment of something higher than 
he will be able to accomplish till hereafter. Be- 
cause mightier labourers would have been requi- 
site to eflfect all that you wish, will you there- 
fore murmur that I have honoured you, the in- 
ferior ones, with the appointment of making a 
noble exertion ? If there is but little power in 
1/our hands, is it not because I retain the power 
in mine ? Are you afraid lest that power shoukt 
fail to do all things right, only because you are 
so little made its instruments ? Be grateful that 
aU the work is not to be done without you, and 
tliat a God employs you in that in which he also 
is employed. But remember that while the em- 
ployment is yours, the success is altogether his ; 
id that your diligence therefore, and^not the ef- 
^ uLch it produces, will be the test of your 
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^Raracters. Good men have been employed in 
aH ages under the same economy of inadequate 
means, and what appeared to them inconsidera- 
ble success. Go to your labours : every sin- 
bene effort will infellibly be one step more in your 
»wn progress to a perfect state ; and as to the 
Cause, \^hen /see it necessary for a God to in- 
terpose in his own manner, I wiH come*'* 
■ I should deem a train cf observations of the 
mdlahchoty hue which idmde^ some of the latter 
pages of this essay, useless, or perhaps even nox- 
ous; were I not convinced that a serious exhibi- 
tion of the feeUeness o£ human agency in rela- 
tion to all great objects, might aggravate the 
impression, often ^o &int, of the absolute supre- 
macy of God, of the total dependence of ail raor^ 
tal effort oa him, and of the necessity of devoutly 
regarding his intervention at every moment. It 
might promote that last attainment of a zealously 
good man, the resignation to be as diminutive an 
Agent as God pleases, and as unsuccessful a one. 
I am assured also that, iii a pious mind, the hu- 
miliating estimate of means and human power, 
tod the cc»isequent sinking down of all lofty ex- 
pectations founded on them, will leave one single 
inean, and that far the best of theni all^ to be 
held not only of undiminished but of more emi- 
nent value than ever was ascribed to it before.—* 
The noblest of all human means must be that 
Ivhich obtains the exertion of divine power. The 
iiieans which, introducing no foreign agency, 
are applied directly and immediately to their ob- 
jects, seem to bear such a defined proportion as tp 
assign andlimit the probable effect. This strict prg- 
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portion tsuats nolonger, andtberefbre the piisiaftte 
efects become too great for calculation, wliaitlktt 
expedient is solemnly emplc^ed, whidbi is af^oiftl^ 
ed as the mean of engaging the divineeneiwto 
acton the (4]}ect. If the only means by ^^ildi 
Jehoshapl^t sought to overcome his sixpetioi' 
ODiemy^ had been hbtrocps, horsesi and arms^ ^ 
proporticHi between these means and theedll 
would l^ve been perfex^ assignable, and the 
probaUe resi^ of the conflict a matter of ca^S&soEff 
cakulaition. Bat when he said, ^^ Neidier knem 
we wbatto do, but cmr eyes are up to tbee,*'.^hi5 
moved ({apeak it revemndy) a new and ii^nile 
force t0 icKirade tiie host of Moab and Amxmiat 
said the oonse^ence displayed in their caanpthe 
AiffQxtnc^ faetwiben £in irreligious leader, wh^ 
t^ould figfaA only with arms and on ^ kvelof the 
plain, and a pious one^ who could thus assault 
from Heaven* It may not, I own, be perfectfy 
c^irect^ to eke, in illus^ation of the emeacy^ of 

Sayer, the most wonderful ancient examples, 
or is it needful, since the experience of devoiit 
and eminently rational men, in latter times, has 
supplied a great number of striking instances ctf 
important advantages so connected with prsgrer, 
that they deemed them the evident result of iti 
This experience, taken in confirmation of the as- 
surances of the bible, warrants amjde expecta- 
tions of the efficacy of an earnest and habit«ial 
devotion* ; provided still, as I need not remind 
you, th^t this nxeon be employed as the graiui 

* Here T shall not be misunderstood to believe the multitude of 
«tories wfcJch have been told by deluded fancy, or detestable imr* 



liss&iiiaryt)f the other means^ and not alotie, till 
idktlo^ rest are exhausted or impracticable. And 
latacojivinced that every man^ who, amidst his 
JS^ripys prc^ctS) i& api»*ized of his depoidence 
^ God, as completely a» that dependence is a 
^jr will be impelled to prayer and an:fitious toin- 
$luce Jm9 : d^ous friends, to pray^^ almost every 
^9r«: He win as little, without k, promise him-' 
iseif any noble sucoras^ as a mariner wo^Id e%- 
pc^ to reach a distant coast by having his sails 
ajaopgkl in a stagnation of the air,*— I have intima- 
te my fear that it vis visionary to expect an imti- 
tual^ success m the human administratioa of re-^ 
iigPs^n,. unless there are unusual omens f now a 
mqsjl-emphatical spirit of prayer would be such 
9tDi(mien ; and the individual who shouldsolemn- 
ly determine to try ite last possible efficacy^ 
might probably find himself becoming a much 
inore prevailing agent in his litde sphere^ And 
if the wliale,,or greater nmnber, oi the disciples 
<>f Christianity, were, with an earnest, unalterable 
resolution of each,> to combine that Heaven 
sbofuld not withhold one single influence which the 
very utmost effort of conspiring and persevering 
supjiication would obtain, it would be the sign 
th^t a revolution of the world was at hand. 
-.My dear friend, it is quite time to dismiss 
this whole subject r though it will probably ap- 
pejar to you that I have entirely lost and forgot- 
ten the very puipose for whick I took it up, 
which certainly was to examine the correctness of 
some not unusual applications of the epithet Ro- 
mantic. It seemed necessary, first, to describe 
the characteristies of that extravagance whick 

s.a 
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ought to be given up to the charge, witii some 
exemplificatioiis. The attempt to do this^ * has 
.led me into a length of detail of which I had no 
expectation. The intention was, next, to dis- 
play and to vindicate, in an extended iUustration, 
several schemes of life, and models (tfcharacfter; 
but I will not cany the subject any iurther. I 
shall only just specify, in concluding, two or 
three of those points of character, on which die 
censure of being romantic has improperly &Uen. 

One is, a di^osition to take high ex»»ples fcr 
imitation. I have condemned that extravagance 
which presumes on the same career of actiosi »id 
success that has been the destiny of some mdi- 
viduals so extraordinary as to be the most coiispi- 
cuous phenomena of history. But this is a very 
different thing from the disposition to contem- 
plate with emotion the class of men who have 
been iUustrious for their excellence and their wis- 
dom, to observe with deep attention the princi- 
ples that animated them and the process of their 
attainments, and to keep them in view, as the 
standard of character. A man may, wtthoat a 
presumptuous esthnate of his talents, or the ex- 
pectation of passing through any course ef un- 
exampled events, indulge the ambition to re- 
semble and follow, m the essential determina- 
tion of their characters, those sublime spirits 
who are now removed to the kingdom where 
they " shine as the stars for ever and ever.." 

A striking departure from the order of custom 
in that rank to which a man belongs, by devo- 
ting the privileges of that rank to a mode of ex- 
ceUeiice which the people who compose it^ never 
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dFCSCttiacI to be a duty, will by them be denomi- 
nated romantic. They will wonder why a man 
that ought to be jtist like themselves, should af- 
fectja quitet different style of life, should attempt 
unusual plans 6f doing good, should distaste the 
society of his class, and should put himself un- 
dir some extraordinary disciplme of virtue, 
though every j:>oint of his system may be the 
dictate of reason and conscience. 

The iireligious will apply this epithet to the 
detcrminadon to make, and the zeal to inculcate, 
great exertions and sacrifices for a purely moral 
ideal reward. Some gross and palpable prize is 
reqoisite to excite their energies, and therefore, 
selftdeniatl repaid by conscience, beneficence 
witiiout fame, and the delight of resembling the 
Divinity, appear very visionary felicities. 

The epithet will often be applied to a man who 
feels it an imperious duty to realize, as far as 
possible, and as soon as possible, every thing 
which in theory he appi*ovts and applauds. You 
-w^Urofeeft hear a circle of perhaps respectable 
persons agreeing entirely that this one is an ex- 
cellent principle of action, and that other an ami- 
able quality, and a third a sublime excellence, 
who would be amaaed at your fanaticism, if you 
-were to adjure them solemnly, and say, " My 
fii^ids, from this moment you are bound, from 
this moment we are all bound, on peril of the 
displeasure of God, to realize in ourselves, to 
thekst possible extent, all that we have thus 
applauded." Through some fatal defect of con- 
science, there is a very general feeling, regard- 
ii^ the high order of moral ^nd religious attain- 



ments, that though it is a gloiious and hafifgr ex- 
altation to possess thern^ yet it is perfecUj safe 
to stop contented where we are^ Otie is coor 
founded to hear irritable persons aj^laudiqg a 
character of self-command^ peirsons who tnfie 
away their days admiring the mstances of a $^r 
nuous improvement of time, rich persons prajir 
sing examples of extraordinary beneficence 
which they know far surpass themselves, thpMgh* 
without larger means, and all expressing their 
deep respect for the men who have been most 
eminent for devotional habits, and yet apparently 
with no consciousness that they are themsi^lves 
placed in a solemn dection of henceforth striving 
m earnest to exemplify this very same pitch of 
character,^ or of being condemned in the; day o£ 
judgment. ^ 

Finally, in the application of this epithet^, but 
little allowance is generally made for the .very 
great difference between, a man's entertaining 
high designs and hopes, for himself alone, and 
his entertaining them relative to other persons. 
It may be very romantic for a man to pron^ise 
himself to effect such des^s upon others as It 
may be very reasonable to^ meditate for himself. 
If he feels the pow^erf ul habitual impulse of con- 
viction prompting him to the highest atlainments 
of wisdom and excellence,, he may perhaps just- 
ly hope to reach them* himself, though it would 
be most extravagant to extend the san^e hope to 
.all the persons to whom he may try to impart the 
impulse. I ^ecify the attainments of wisdom 
and excellence;, because, to the distinction be- 
tween the designs and hopes which a man might 
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entertain for Mmself, and those which he might 
have respecting others, it is necessary to add a 
further distinction as to the nature of those which 
he might entertain only for himself. His extra- 
ordinary plans and expectations for himself might 
be ttf such a nature as to depend on other per- 
sons for their accomplishment, and might there- 
fore be as extravagant as if other persons alone 
had been their object* Or, on the contrary, they 
may be of a kind which shall not need the co- 
operation of other persons, and may be realized 
independently of their will. The design of ac- 
quiring immense riches, or becoming the com- 
mander of an army, or tlie legislator of a nation, 
must in its p>rogress be dependent on other be- 
ings besides the individual, in too many thou- 
sand points for a considerate man to presume 
that he shall be fortunate in them all. But the 
schemes of eminent personal attainments, not 
depending in any of these ways, are romantic 
only when there is some fatal intellectual or mo- 
ral defect in the mind itself which has adopted 
them. 
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MY DEA.R VRIEKD, 



\t HiLE this life is passing so fait away, It is 
striking to observe the various forms of charac- 
ter ill which men choose to spend this introduce 
tory season of their being, and to enter on its 
future greater stage. If some one of these fonns 
is more eligible than all the rest for entering on 
that greater stage, a thougjitful man will surely 
wish for that to be his own ; and to ascertain 
which it is, is the most important of all his inqui- 
ries. Wc, my friend^ are persuaded that the in- 
quiry, if serious, will soon terminate, and that 
the christian character will be selected as the pn- 
ly one, in Which it is wise to await the call into 
eternity* Indeed the assurance of our eternal 
exiJrtence itsetf rests but on that authority which 
dictates also the right introduction to it» 
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The christian character is simply a conformi- 
ty to the whole religion of Christ But this im- 
plies a cordial admission of that whole religion ; 
and it meets, on the contrary, in many minds not 
denying it to be a communication from God, a 
disposition to shrink from some of its peculiar 
distinctions, or to modify them. I am not now 
to learn that the substantial cause of this, is that 
repugnance in human nature to what is purely 
divine, which revelation af&fms, and all history 
proves, and which perhaps some of the humilia- 
ting points of the christian system are more adap- 
ted to provoke, than any thing else that ever 
came from heaven. Nor do I need to be told 
hew much this chief cause has aided and aggra- 
vated the power of those subordinate ones which 
may have conspired to prevent the success of 
evangelical religion among one class of persons, 
I mean persons of a refined taste, and whose 
feelings concerning what is great and excellent 
have been disciplined to accord with a literary 
or philosophical standard. But even had there 
been less of this natural aversion in such minds, 
or had tliere been none, some of the causes 
which have acted on thein, would, nevertheless, 
have tended necessarily, as far as they had any 
operation at all, to lessen the attraction of pii^^ 
Christianity. — I wish to illustrate several of diese 
causes, after briefly describing the antichristian 
feelings in which I have observed their effect. 

It is true that many persons of taste have, with- 
out any precise disbelief of the christian truth, 
so little concern about religion in any form, that 
l^ie unthinking dislike which they may oQC%^i<^n\ 
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aUy feel to the evangelical principles hardly de- 
serve$ to be described. These are to be assign- 
ed, wliatever may be their faculties or improve- 
ments, to the numerous triflers, on whom we 
can pronounce only the general condemnation of 
irreligi<Mi, their feelings not being sufficiently 
marked for a more discriminative censure. But 
the aversion to the evangelical system is of a 
more defined character, as it exists in a mind 
too serious for the follies of the world and the 
neglect of all religion, and in which the very 
aversion, becomes, at times, the subject of pain- 
ful and apprehensive reflection, from a conscious- 
ness that it is an unhappy symptom, if that view 
of the subjects by which it is excited, has really 
the sanction of divine revelation. If a person of 
such a mind disclosed himself to you, he would 
describe how the elevated sentiment, inspired by 
the contemplation of other sublime subjects, is 
confounded, and sinks mortified into the heart, 
when this new subject is presented to his view. 
It seems to require almost a total change of his 
mental habits to admit this as the most interest- 
ing subject of all, while yet he dares not reject 
the authoiity which supports its claims. The 
dignity of religion, as a general and refined spec- 
ulation, he may have long acknowledged ; but 
it appears to him as if it lost part of that dignity, 
in taking the specific form of the evangelical sys- 
tem ; just as if an ethereal being were reduced 
to combine his radiance and subtilty with an 
earthly nature. He is aware that religion in the 
abstract, or in other words, the principles which 
constitute the relation of all intelligent creatuies 



indiscriminately with the Deity, must receive ^ 
special modification, by means of tibe addition of 
some other principles, in order to become a pe- 
culiar religious economy for a particular race of 
those creatures, especially for a little and a guilty 
race. And the christian revelation assigns tiie 
principles by which this religion in the abstract^ 
the religion of the universe, is thus modified in- 
to the peculi^ form required for the nature and 
condition pf man. But when he contemplates 
some of these principles, which do indeed place 
our nature and condition in a very bumbling 
point of view, he can with difficulty avoid r€f 
gretting that our relations with the divinity 
should be fixed according to sucA an economy* 
The gospel appears to him like the image in 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream^ refulgent indeed witk 
a head of gold ; the sublime truths which a«re in- 
dependent of every peculiar dispensation are k* 
miaously exhibited; but the doctrines which arc 
added as descriptive of the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the christian economy, appear less spfcn- 
4id, and as if descending towards the qualities 
of iron and clay* In admitting thb portion <rf 
the system as a part of the truth, his feelings 
amount to the wish that a different theory Acd 
been true. It is therefore with a, degree of 
shrinking reluctance that he sometimes adverts^ 
to the ideas peculiar to the gospel. He would 
willingly lose this specific scheme of doctrines 
ill a more general theory of religion, instead of 
resigning every wider speculation for this scheme, 
in which God has comprised, and distinguished 
by a very peculiar character^ all the r<eligi<Hi 
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which he wills to be known, or to be useful, to 
our world. He would gladly evade the convic- 
tion that the gospel is so far from being merely 
one of the modes, or merely even the best of the 
modes, of religion, that it is, astoiis, the com- 
prehensive and exclusive mode ; insomuch that 
he who has not a religion concordant with the 
new testament, is without a religion^ He suf* 
fers. himself to pass^the yeai* \it a dissatisfied iili-^ 
certainty, and a criminal neglect of deciding, 
whether his cold reception of the specific views 
of Christianity will render unavailing his regard 
for tho^ more general truths respecting the De- 
ity, moral rectitude, and a future state, which 
are necessarily at tte basis of the system. He 
is afraid to examine and determine the question, 
whether it will be safe to rest in a scheitie com- 
posed of the general principles of wisdom and 
virtue, selected from the christian oracles and the 
speculations of philosophy , harmonized by rea- 
son, and embellished by taste. If it were safe, 
he would much rather be the dignified professor 
of such a philosophic refinenwnt of Christianity, 
than yield himself to be completely humbled in- 
to a submis^ve disciple of Jesus Christ. This 
refined system would be cleitr of the unwelcome 
peoeiliarities of christian doctrine, and it would 
also allow some different ideas of the nature 
of moral excellence. He would not be so ex- 
plicitly condemned for indulging a disposi- 
tion to admire and imitate some of those 
models of character which, however opposite to 
pure christian excellence, the world has always 
idoUzed. ^ 

a2 
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I Wish I could display, in the most forcible 
manner, the considerations which shew how far 
such a state of mind is wrong. But, for the pre- 
sent, my object is to remark on a few . of the 
causes which may have contributed to it. 

I do not, for a moment, place among diese 
causes that continual dishonour which the reli* 
gion of Christ has su^red, through the corrupt- 
ed institutions, and the depraved character of in* 
dividuals or communities of wliat is called the 
christian world. Such a man as I have sup- 
posed, understands what its tendency and dic- 
tates really are, so far at least that,, in contempla- 
ting the bigotry, persecution, hypocrisy, and 
wcwldly ambition, which have stained, and con- 
tinue to stain, the christian history, his mind in- 
stantly dissevers, by a decisive glance of thought,- 
all these evils, and the pretended christians who 
are accountable for them,^ from the religion which 
is as distinct from them as the Spirit that per- 
vades all things is pure from matter and from sin. 
In his view, these odious things and these wick- 
ed men that have arrogated and defiled the chris- 
tian name, sink out of sight through a chasm, 
like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and leave the 
camp and the cause holy, though they leave the 
numbers small. It needs so very moderate 'a 
share of discernment, in a protestant country at 
least, where a well-known volume exhibits the 
religion itself genuine and entire as it came from 
heaven, to perceive the utter disconnexion and 
antipathy between it and all tliese abominations, 
that to take them as congenial and inseparable, 
betrays, in every instance, a detestabte want of 
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pmciple, or a pitiable want of sense. The de- 
fect of cordiality toward the religion of Christ, in 
the persons that I am accusing, does not arise 
fiom this debility or this injustice. They would 
not be less equitable to Christianity than they 
would to- sonae estimable man, whom they would 
not esteem the less because villains that hated 
him,' knew, however, so well the excellence of 
his name and character^ as gladly to employ 
ttem to aid their schemes, or to shelter Aeir 
criraes, — ^But indeed these remarks are not strict- 
ly to the purpose ; since the prejudice which a 
weak or corrupt mind receives from such a view 
of the christian history, operates, as we see by 
facts, not against particular characteristics of 
Christianity, but indiscriminately against the 
whole system, and leads towards a denial of it$ 
divine origin. On the contrary, the persons 
now, in question fully admit its divine authority, 
but feel a deep dislike to some of its most pecu- 
liar distinctions. These peculiarities they may 
wish, as I liave said, to refine away, but, in mo- 
ments of impai^igjt seriousness, are constrained 
to admit the conviction, or somethuig very near 
the conviction, of theii* being inseparable from 
the sacred economy* This however fails to sub- 
duct or conciliate the hearty and the dislike to 
some of the parts has often an influence on the af- 
fections in regard to the whole. That portion of 
the system which they could admire is admitted 
with the coldness of a mere speculative assent^ 
from the intruding recollection of its being com- 
bined wdth something else which they cannot ad- 
inire. Those distinctions from which they recoil. 
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art chiefly comprised in that view of christkftitf 
tvhich, among a large portion of the professcf s of 
it, 19 denominated) m a somewhat spediiBiG sense, 
Evangelical, and therefore I have adopted thi^ 
denomination in the title of this letter. Chris; 
tianity taken in this view contains a humiliating' 
estimate of the moral condition of maii> the doo 
trine of redemption from that condition hj the 
merit and suffering of Christ, the doctrine <rf^a 
divine influence being necessary to transform^he 
character of the human mind, in order to prepare 
it for a higher station in the universe, and a gtmi 
moral peculilirity by which it insists oil humllitft 

Eeniteiice, and a separaticm from liie sjnrit and 
abits of the world, 

I may here notice that^ though the greater dbre 
of the injurious influences on wliich I may re- 
mark operates more distinctly ag&inst the pectiliaf 
iforfrin^^ of Christianity, yet some of them are fa- 
tally hostile to that matal spirit which tibe reli- 
gion partly retains^ even when reduced, toward 
the form of a mere philosophiioal thcioiy. And I 
would observe finally, that though I listve speci- 
fied the more refined and intellectual class of 
minds, as indisposed to the religion c^ Christ by 
the causes to wliich I refer, and though I keep 
them principally in view, yet the influence of 
some of these causes extends to many persotis of 
subordinate mental rank* 
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LETTER IL 

XN the view of an mtefligent and honest mind 
the religion of Christ stands as clear of all con- 
nexion with the corruption of men, and churches^ 
and ages,, as when it was first reveakd* It re-- 
tains its purity like Moses m Egypt, or Daniel 
in Babylonj^ or the Saviour of the world himself 
while he mingled with scribes and pharisees, or 
publicans arid sinners. But though it thus hi- 
stantly and totally separates itself from all ap- 
pearance of relation to the vices of bad men,, a 
certain degree of effort may be required in order 
to display it, or to view it, in an equally perfect 
separation from the weakness of good one$«. It 
is not really more identified withr the one than 
with the other ; its sublimity is as distinct from 
littleness^ as its pjurity is from vice. But it may 
have a vital ccamexion with a weak mind, while 
it necessarily disowns a wicked one ; and the 
qualities of that mind with which it unites itself^ 
will much more seem t6 adht^e to it,, than of that 
with which all its principles are in total antipathy^ 
It will be more natural to take those persons wha 
are acknowledged the real subjects of its influ^ 
ence, as illustrations of its nature^ than those on 
whom it may be charged as one of the greatest of 
their crimes, that they pretend to be its friends. 
I1ie perception of its nature and dignity must be 
very vivid in the man who can observe it as inti- 
mately combined with th^ thoughts, affections, 
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and language of its disciples, without losing sight 
for one moment of its essential qualities and lus- 
tre. No possible associations indeed caii dimin- 
ish the grandeur of some parts of the christian 
system. The doctrine of immortality, for ia- 
stance, cannot be reduced to an appearance of 
littleness by the meanest or most uncouth words 
and images that shall ever be employed to repre- 
sent it. Its intrinsic majesty redeems it from 
the momentary depression. 6ut there are some 
other points of the system which have not the 
same obvious philosophic sublimity. And tliese 
principles are capable of acquiring from the men- 
tal defects of their believers^ such associations as 
will give a character very difierent from our com.- 
mon ideas of sublimity to so much as they c<m- 
stitute of the evangelical economy. One of the 
causes therefore which I meant to notice, as hav- 
ing excited in persons of taste a sentiment unfa- 
vourable to the reception of evangelical religion, 
is, that this is the religion of many weak iand un- 
cultivated itiinds. 

The schools of philosophy have been compo- 
sed chiefly of men of superior faculties and ex- 
tensive accomplishments^ who could sustain the 
dignity of the favourite doctrines, by the know- 
ledge, penetration, and eloquence, which were 
but the cbmmon qualifications of their disciples 
and advocates'. They could attract refined and 
aspiring spirits by proclaiming, that the temple 
of their goddess was no rendezvous for vulgar 
men. On the contrary, it is the beneficent dis- 
tinction of the gospel, that, notwithstandmg it 
is of a magnitude to interest and to surpass an- 
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gelic investigation, (and therefore assuredly to 
pour contempt on the pride of human intelli- 
gence that rejects it for its meanness J it is yet 
most expressly sent to the class which philoso- 
phers have always despised. And a good man 
feels it a cause of grateful joy, that a communication 
has come from heaven, adapted to effect the 
happiness of multitudes, in spite of natural de- 
bility or neglected education. He is grateful to 
him who has " hidden these things from the wise 
and prudent, and revealed them to babes," while 
he observes that confined capacities do not pre- 
clude the entrance, and the permanent residence, 
of that sacred combination of truth and power, 
which finds no place in the minds of many phi- 
losophers, and wits, and statesmen. But it is 
not to be denied that the natural consequence fol- 
lows. Contracted and obscured in its abode, 
the inhabitant will appear, as the sun through a 
misty sky, with but little of its magnificence, to 
a man who can be content to regard the weakest 
mode of displaying itself to which it qan be re- 
duced, as the noblest to which it can be eleva- 
ted. In taking such a dwelling, the religion 
seems to imitate what was prophesied of its au- 
thor, that, when he should be seen, there would 
1)e no beauty that he should be desired. This 
humiliation is inevitable ; for unless miracles are 
w rought, to impart to the less intellectual disci- 
ples an enlarged power of thinking, the evan- 
gelical truth must accommodate itself to the di- 
mensions and unrefined habitudes of their minds. 
And perhaps the exhibitions of it w ill come forth 
with more of the character of those minds than 
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of its own celestial distinctions : insomuch that\f 
there were no declaration <rf the sacred system, 
but in the forms of conception and language ia 
which they declare it, even a very candid man 
might hesitate to admit it as the most glorious 
gift of heaven. Happily, he finds the subject 
imparted by other oracles ; but while from them 
he receives it in its own charr.cter, he is tempted 
to wish he could detach it from all the associa- 
tions which he feels it has acquired from the 
humbler exhibition. And he does not greatly 
wonder that other men of the same intellectual 
habits, and with a less candid and profound so* 
Jicitude to receive with simplicity every thing 
that really comes from God, should have admit- 
ted a very uijurious impi^ession from these asso* 
ciations. 

They would not make this impression on a 
man alrcady devoted to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. No great passion is ever cooled by any 
tiling which can be associated with its object, 
while that object itself continues unaltered. The 
passion is even willing to verify its power, and 
the merit of that which interests it, by some- 
times letting the unpleasing associations sur- 
round and touch the object for an instant, and i 
then chasing them away ; and it welcomes with 
augmented attacliment that object coming forth 
from them unstained ; as happy spirits at the last 
day will receive with joy their bodies recoveredi 
from the dust in a state of purity that will leavcj 
every thing belonging to the dust behind. A 
zealous churistian exults to feel in contempt ot 
how many counteracting circun^staijices, he caa 
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^tiB love his religion, and that this counteraction, 
by exciting his understanding to make a more 
discriminative estimate of its excellence, has but 
made him love it the more. It has now pre-oc- 
cupied even those avenues of taste and imagina* 
tion, by ^i^iich alone the ungracious effect of as- 
sociations could hav^ been admitted. The thing 
itiself is close ^o his mind, and therefore the cau- 
ses which would have misrepresented it, by com- 
ing between, have lost their power- As he hears 
the sentiments of sincere Christianity from the 
weak and illiterate, he ss^s to himself — All this 
IS indeed little, but I am happy to feel that the 
subject itself is great, and that this humble dis- 
play, of it cannot make it appear to me different 
from what I absolutely know it to be; any more 
than a clouded atmosphere can diminish my im- 
pression of the grandeur of the heavens, after I 
have so often beheld the piii'e azure, and the 
host of stars. I am glad that it has in this man all 
the consolatory and all the purifying efficacy which 
I wish that my more elevated views of it may ne- 
ver fail to haye in me. This is the chief end for 
which a divine communication can have been 
granted to the world. If this religion had been 
of a nature to seek to acquire lustre to itself 
from die mental dignity of its disciples, rather 
than to make them pure and happy amidst their 
littleness, it would have been sent to none of us. 
At least,' riot to me ; fdr though I A^oUld be 
grateful for an order of ideas somewhat superior 
to those of my uncultivated fellow-christian, I am 
conscious that the noblest forms of thought in 
which 1 apprehend, of could represent, the sub- 
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ject, do but contract its amplitude, do but de- 
press its sublimity. Those superior spirits who 
are said to rejoice over the first proof of the ef- 
ficacy of divme truth, haye rejoiced over its in- 
troduction, even in so humble a form, into the 
mind of this man, and probably see in fact but 
little diflference, in point of speculative great- 
ness, between his manner of viewing and illus- 
trating it and mine. If Jesus Christ could be on 
earth as before, he would receive this disciple, 
and benignantly approve, for its operation on the 
heart, that faith in his doctrines, which men of 
taste might be tempted to despise for its want erf 
intellectual refii:iement. And since all his true 
disciples are destined to attain greatness at length, 
the time is coming, when each pious though 
now contracted mind will do justice to this high 
subject. Meanwhile, such as this subject will 
appear to the intelligence of immortals, and such 
as it will be expressed in their eloquence, such it 
really is now ; and I should deplore the peiTer- 
sity of my mind, if I felt more disposed to take 
the character of the religion from that style of 
its exhibition in which it appears humiliated, 
than from that in which I am assured it will be 
sublime. Jf, while we are all advancing to meet 
the revelations of eternity, I have a more vivid 
and coniprehensivc idea than these less privile- 
ged christians, of the glory of our religion, as 
displayed in the new testament, and if I can 
much more delightfully participate the sentiments 
which devout genius has uttered in the contem- 
plation of it, I am therefore called upon to excel 
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them as much in devotedness to this religion, as 
I have a more luminous view of its excellence* 
• Let the spirit of the evangelical- system once 
gain the ascendency, and it may thus defy the 
impressions tending to associate disagreeable 
ideas with its principles ; as the angels in the 
house of Lot forced away the unworthy assaiK 
ants* But it requires a most extraordinary en- 
ergy of conviction, to obtain a cordial reception 
for these principles, if such impressions have 
pre-occupied the mind. And that they should 
thus have pre-occupied the man of taste, is not 
wonderful, if you consider how early, how often, 
and by what diversities of the same general cause 
they may have been made on him* As the gos- 
pel comprises an ample assemblage of intellec- 
tual views, and as the greater number of chris- 
tians are inevitably disqualified to do justice to 
them, even in any degree, by the same causes 
which disqualify them to do justice to other in- 
tellectual subjects, it is not improbable, that the 
greater number of expressions which he has 
heard in his whole life, have been utterly below 
the subject. Obviously this is a very serious 
circumstance ; for if he had heard as much spo- 
ken on any other intellectual subject, as for in- 
stance, poetry, or astronomy, for which perhaps 
he has a passion, and if a similar proportion of 
wliat he had heard had been as much below the 
subject, he would probably have acquired but 
little partiality for either of diose studies* And it 
is a very melancholy deposition against the hu- 
man heart, that the gospel needs fewer unfa vour- 
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able associations, to become unacceptable to it, 
than any other important subject. 

The mjurious impressions have perhaps struck 
his mind in many ways. For instance, he has 
met with some zealous christiansy who not only 
were very slightly acquainted with the evidences 
of the truth, and ihe illustrations of the reasonable- 
ness, of their religion, but who actually felt no 
interest in the inquiry. Perhaps more than one 
individual attempted to deter him from pursuing 
it, by suggesting that inquiry cither implies 
doubt, which was pronounced a crimihal state of 
mind, or will probably lead to it, as a judgment 
on the profane curiosity which, on such a sub- 
ject, was not satisfied with implicitly believing. 
It was thought that an attempt to lay" bare the 
foundation would be likely to end in a wish to 
demolish the structure. 

He may sometimes have heard th« discourse 
of sincere christians^ whose religion involved no 
intellectual exercise, and, strictly speaking, no 
subject of intellect. Separately from their feel- 
ings, it had no definition, no topics, no distinct suc- 
cession of views. And if he or some other per- 
son attempted to talk on some part of the religion 
itself J as a thing definsJble and important, inde- 
pendently of the feelings of any individual, and 
as consisting in a vast congeries of ideas, rela- 
ting to the divine government of the world, to 
the nature of the economy disclosed by the 'Mes- 
siah, to the distinct doctrines deducible from that 
econom)?^, to moral principles, and to the great- 
ness of the future prospects of man, they seemed 
to have no concern in that religion^ and impa- 
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tiendy iterrupted the subject vnth the observa- 
tion — That is not experience. 

Others he has heard continually recurring to 
two or three points of opinion, selected perhaps 
in conformity to a system, or perhaps in contse- 
quence of some casual direction of the individ- 
ual's thoughts, and asserted to be the life and es- 
sence of Christianity. These opinions he has 
heard zealously though not argumentatively de- 
fended, even when they were not attaqked or 
questioned.' If tliey z^^re called in question, it 
was an evidence not less of depraved principle 
than of perverted judgment. All other religious 
truths were represented as deriving their author- 
ity and importance purely from these, and indeed 
as deriving so little authority and importance, 
that it was almost needless ever to advert to them. 
The neglect of constantly repeating and enfor- 
cing these opinions was said to be the chief cause 
of the melaricholy failure attending the efforts to 
promote Christianity in the world,* and of the de- 
cay of particular religious societies. Though he 
could not perceive how these points M^ere essen- 
tial to Christianity, even admitting them to be 
true, tliey were made the sole and decisive stan- 
dard for distinguishing between a genuine arid 
false profession of it. And perhaps they were 
abruptly applied in eager haste to any sentiment 
which A<? happened to express concerning reli- 
gion, as-a test of its quality, and a proof of its 
corruptness. 

In some instances, he may have observed some 
one idea or doctrine, though not especially sanc- 
tioned by any system, to have so monopolized 

b2 
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llie xmnd, that eTCiy conversation, fromwh^v- 
er point of the compass it started, was ccFtak to 
find its wayto the favourite toficy Miiite he was 
sometimes fietted, somedmies amiised, and never 
much improved, by obsesrving ks pn^;ress to die 
appointed place. If his skualion and oonneKioos 
lendered it unavoidable for krm often to hear 
this unfortamate manner of diso^ursfaig on reli- 
gion, his mind probably fell into a fault very ^» 
liar to that of his weU-meaning acquaintance. 
As this worthy man could never speak oa tte 
subject without soon brhiging the whole of it 
down to one particular point, so the more refined 
^nd intellectualli^tener became unable tothindL <o& 
^e subject without adverting immediately to ibe 
iianx)W illustration x£ it exhibited by this iS» 
man. In eonsequ^rce of this connexion of ideas 
0e perhaps becamte disinclkied to think on the 
anil^ct at afi ; or, if he was di^osed fsr coasttm- 
dd to think of it, he was sonverse to let hia views 
<of otristianity thus cc^verge to the littleness of 
apoant^ that he laboured to expand ihem till tb^ 
licrst all specifically evangelical distinctions intte 
widetiess'of :g0n6Falilj' smd abstraction* 

Again, the majori^ of chri^iaas a»e |>Dedti»' 
ided, by dieir conditionin life, from any aoqfoif^ 
tamt of graeral knowledge. It would be unpa^ 
tionable in this moi^ cuhivated maxt not ^ i)^^ 
the a&iwance for the natural effect of this cir- 
"cumstance on the extent of their r^igk>us ideas* 
But he has met with numbers,, who had no jncot>- 
siderable ;meafns, bdth €is to money, jiidging by 
their vuMseoefistu'y e&cpensies, cind as to kis^a^i^r 
j«dg^ by th0 qamtt^ of ^AOkC consumed «» 
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uselras cfaat, ot ia needless dbep, to fimuslt 
di» mirKls widi various i3afcirmati0n9 but i^& 
ivcre ^uite on a kipid, in this respect, witiitiiose 
of the faambtest rank. They noever even sus^ 
pected that ki^vowledge could have znj cannex*- 
kffi wkfa rei%ion, or that they could not be ais 
dearly and a»iply in possessiofi cf the great sub^ 
ject as a man whose Acuities had been exercised, 
and tfidiose extended .:ftcquaiiiit»nce with things 
y^mld su^p^y an endless series of ideas iilustra" 
txvt «if i!el%ion. He has perhaps even heaiHt 
them make a kind of merit of Cheir indifFerence 
to knowledge, as if it were the pxx>of or the rc^ 
^ult q( a higher Takie for religion, if a hant of 
wonder was insinuated at their reading so little, 
and within bo very confinai a scope, it would be 
replied, that tiiey thought i* enoia^ to read the 
tiMe ; as if it were possihJe for a pecscwi (whose 
niind fissies wSlt& inquisidve attention on what is 
■before hkia, evttti to read ^tlhroogh ithe bibte wkh^ 
^out at JeasH: ten thousand such questions beii^ 
started in 'bis mind as can be answet^ed only from 
sources ^ information ex^tianeous to the bible« 
But he perceived thstt iJiis leading the bible was 
no work of inquisitive thought ; and indeed he 
^s 40)z>minonly Rotund ndiat tnose who iiave no 
^'ish for any thing IBce a general improveinient in 
knowledge, hs5% mo disposition for ihc real busi- 
*ifeiss*of ^inkmg, even in Peligicm, and that >thdr 
disooutBe <m that "Subject dslihe disclosure of in- 
Mledtual poverty. Ke has 'seen t^m live on for 
a number of years content with the same confi-. 
^aviews, tlile $ame meagre- Bst of topics, and 
^e same unco&^iseligiQUjs ja^guage*^ %si-BsyCQOr 
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<&fderable a space of time, the diligent investiga- 
tion of truth would have given much more clear- 
ness to their faculties, and much more precision 
to the articles of their belief. They might have 
ramified the few leading articles into a rich di- 
versity of subordinate principles and important 
inferences. They might have learned to place 
the christian truth in all those combinations with 
the other parts of our knowledge, by which it is 
enabled to present new and striking aspects, and 
to multiply its arguments to the understanding, 
and its appeals to the heart. They might have 
rendered nature, history, and the present views 
of the moral world, tributary to the illustration 
and the effect of their religion. But they neg- 
lected, and even despised, all these trteans of en- 
larging their ideas of a subject which. they pro- 
fessed to hold of infinite importance* Yet per- 
haps, if this man *of more intellectual habits 
shewed but little interest in conversing with 
them on that subject, or sometinies- seemed 
anxious to avoid it, this was considered ais pure 
aversion to religion; and what had been unin- 
teresting as doctrine, became revolting as te- 
proof.* 

He may not unfrequently have heard worthy 
but illiterate persons expressing their utmost ad- 
miration of sayings, passages in books, or public 
discourses, which he could not help perceiving 
were but imperfectly sense. While on the other 
hand, when he has introduced a favourite pas- 

* I own that what I said of Jesus Christ's gladly recaving one 
of the humbler intellectual order for his disciple, will but iJi ^Pi 
ply to some of the characters, that I desodbe. 
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sage, or an admired book, they have perhaps 
shewn no perception of its beauty, or expressed 
n doubt of its tendency, from its not being in the 
language of common-place. Or perhaps they 
have directly avowed that they could not un^ 
derstand it, in a manner that very plainly im7 
plied that there/ore it was of no value. Possibly 
when be has expressed his high admiration of 
some of the views of the gospel, such, for in- 
stance, as struck the mind of Rousseau, he has 
been mortified to find that some sublime distinc- 
tions of the religion of Christ are lost to many of 
his disciples, from being of too abstract a kind 
for the apprehension of any but improved and 
reflective men. 

If he had generally foiuid in those christian 
professors whose intellectual powers and attain- 
ments were small, a candid huniility, instructing 
them, while expressing their animated gratitude 
for what acquaintance with religion they had been 
able to attain, and for the immortal hopes springw 
ing from it, to feel that they had but a confined 
view of a subject which is of immense variety 
and magnitude, he would have been too much 
pleased by this amiable feeling, to be much re- 
pelled by the defective character of their concep- 
tions and expressions. But often on the contran 
ry he has observed such a complacent sense of 
sufficiency in the little sphere, as if it comprised 
every thing which it is possible, of which it is 
of consequence, for any mind to see in the chris- 
tian religion. They were like persons who 
should doubt the information that an incompara- 
bly gi'eater number of stars can be §een through 
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a telescope than they ever bdaieUiy and who have 
no curiosity to try. 

Many chrbtians may h:.ve appeved to him to 
attach an extremely dlsproporttODate importance 
to the precise modes of religious observances, 
not only in the hour of controversy respecting 
them, when they are always magnified far be- 
yond tlKir real consequence, but in the habitual 
course of their religious references* These modes 
may be either such as are adhered to 1:^ whole 
eommunities of cliristians^ perhapsas their respec- 
tive marks of distinction from one another ; or 
any smaller ceremonial peculiarities, devised and 
jdeaded for by particular individuals or femilieSr 

The religious habits of some christians may 
have disgusted him excessively* Every thing 
which could even distantly remind him of gri- 
mace, would inevitably do this ; as for instance, 
a solemn lifting up of ihe eyes, artificial impul- 
ses of the breath, grotesque and regulated ges- 
tures and postures in religious, exercises, an affec- 
ted faltering ^of the voice, and, I might add, ab- 
rupt religious exclamations in common discourscr 
though they were even benedictions to the Al- 
mighty, which he has often heard so ill-timed aB 
to have an irreverent and almost a ludicrous ef- 
fect- In a mind such as I am supposing, the 
greatest additional veneration for genuine reli- 
gion will produce no degree of tolerance for these 
Habits* Nor will the dislike to them be lessen- 
ed by ever so perfect a conviction of the sincere 
piety of the persons who practise them. 

In the conversation of illiterate christians he 
has perhaps frequently heard the most unfortu- 
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nate metaphors and similes employed to explain, 
or enforce evangelical sentiments ; and probably, 
if he twenty times recollected one of those senti- 
ments, or if he heard a similar one from some 
other quarter, the repulsive figure was sure to re- 
cur to his imagination. If he has heard so ma- 
ny of these, that each christian topic has acquired 
its appropriate image, you can easily conceive 
what a lively perception of the importance of the 
subject itself must be requisite to preclude the 
disgust and banish the associations. The feel- 
ing accompanying these topics, as connected 
with these ideas, will be somewhat like that 
which spoils the pleasure of reading a noble poet, 
Vu-gil for instance, when each admired passage 
recalls the images into which it has been degra- 
ded in that kind of imitation denominated traves- 
ty. It may be added, that the reluctance to think 
of the subject because it is connected with these 
ideas, strengthens that connexion. For often 
the earnest wish not to dwell on the disagreeable 
images, . produces a mischievous re-action by 
which they press more forcibly on the mind. 
The tenacity with which ideas adhere to the 
niind, is in proportion to the degree of interest, 
whether pleasing or unpleasing, which accom- 
panies tliem ; and an idea cannot well be accom- 
panied by a stronger kind of interest than the 
earnest wish to escape from it. If we could cease to 
dislike it, it would soon cease to haunt us. It may 
also be observed, that the iftfrequency of think- 
ii^g upon the evangelical subjects, will confirm 
the injurious associations. The same mental 
law operates in regard to subjects as in regard to 
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persons. If any unfortunate incident, or any 
circumstance of expression or conduct, displea- 
sed us in our first meeting with a person, it will 
be strongly recalled each subsequent time that 
we see him, if we meet him but seldom ; on the 
contrarjs if our intercourse %vith a person be 
comes frequent or habitual, not only such a first 
unpleasing circumstance, but many following 
ones, are forgotten. — This observation might 
be of some use to a man that really wishes to dis- 
solve in his mind the connexion betweai evan- 
gelical subjects and such disagreeable ideas ; as 
he will perceive that one of the most effectual 
means would be to make those subjects familiar 
by often thinking of them. 

While remarking on the effect of unpleas- 
iiig images employed to illustrate christian prin- 
ciples, I cannot help wishing that religious teach- 
ers were aware of the propriety of not amplifying 
the less dignified class of those metaphors which 
it may be proper enough sometimes to intro- 
duce, and which perhaps are employed, in a short 
and rapid way, in the bible. I shall notice only 
that common one in .which tlie benefits and plea- 
sures of religion are represented under tlie image 
of food. I do not recollect that, in the new tes- 
tament at least, this metaphor is ever drawn to a I 
great length. But from the facility of the pro- ' 
eess, it is not strange that it has been ampUfied i 
both in books mid discourses into the most exten- 
ded description ; ,and the dining-room has been i 
exhausted of images, and the language ransaoked 
for substantives aii4 adjectives, to stimulate the 
spiritual palate. The metaphor is combined 
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with SO many terms in our language, that it will 
■sometimes unavoidably occur, and when employ- 
ed in the simplest and shortest form, it may, by 
transiently suggesting the analogy, as&ist the 
thought without lessening the subject* But it is 
degrading to spiritual ideas to be extensively 
and systematically transmuted, I might even say 
cooked into sensual ones. The analogy between 
mean things and dignified ones should never be 
pursued further than one or two points of neces- 
sary illustration ; for if it is traced to every cir- 
cumstance in which a resemblance can be found 
or fancied, the mean thing no longer serves the 
humble and useful purpose of merely illustrating 
some qualities of the great one, but becomes for- 
mally its representative and equal. By their 
being made to touch at all points, the meaner is 
constituted a scale to measure and to limit the 
magnitude of the superior, and thus the impor- 
tance of the one shrinks to the insignificance of 
the other. It will take some time for a man to 
recover any great degree of solemnity in think- 
ing on the delights or the supports of religion, 
after he has seen tliem reduced into all the forms 
of eating and drinking* In such amplified anal- 
ogies it often happens, that the most fanciful or 
that the coarsest points of die resemblance re- 
main longest in the thoughts* When the mind 
has been taught to descend to a low manner of 
considering divine truth, it will easily descend to 
the lowest* There is no such violent tendency 
to abstraction and sublimity in the minds of the 
generality of readers and hearers, as to render it 
necessary to take any great pains for the |)i3rpose 
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of retaining their ideas in some smaU degree of al- 
liatrce with matter. 

The preceding pages are a short description of 
some of the prominent circumstances of repel- 
Icney, which are connected with evangelical re- 
ligion by means of its uncultivated and injudi- 
cious professors ; and more might have been ad- 
ded* After such a description, it would be un- 
jiist not to observe that some christians, of a sub- 
ordinate intellectual order, are distinguished by 
such an unassuming simplicity, by so much refine- 
rtient of conscience, and by a piety so fervent 
and even exalted, that it would imply a very per- 
verted state of mind in a cultivated man, if these 
examples did not operate, notwithstanding the 
confined scope of their ideas, to attract him 
toward the faith which renders them so happy 
and exeellent, rather than to repel hiin from it. 
But I am apposing his mind to be in a perverted 
state,, and am infinitely far from the impiety 
€>£ defending or excusing him. This supposi- 
tion however being made, I feel no surprise, on 
surveying the majority of the persons ccMnpo- 
sing evangelical comGcminities^ that this mant has 
acquired an accumulation of prejudices against 
some of the dastinguisfaing features of the gos- 
pel. Peirmitting himself to fed as if the eircuni- 
stances which thus diminish or distort an caniev 
mi chcistiaai senthnents, were inseparaUe'frc^nat^ 
be is inclined to regret that there should be: any 
divine sanctioias agaitist hisv frafming for himself, 
perhaps indeed on the foundation c^ those pijn- 
eipdet» in cfaristiamty which he cannot IxjoX ad^ 
nm^a/ijQIove^enlaxgi^ of religion; 
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It was especialiy unftMftunate ifj whifeihis man 
"ivas attaining a hagh -degree of mental cultiva- 
tion^ die senior persons, whether parents, or other 
jrelatiyas^r friends, in whose society he lived and 
^wa$ still regardedxis a subject of educutkm^ incul- 
cated religiotJis princip^les in a maimer so unac- 
<:eptable to taste. In this case^ the unavoidabie 
•frequency ofiintert;©urse^ must iKtve Tendered the 
-CQontei^active pperiation of the impleasing cir^ 
-cumstanees associated im^ diristiantruthalmost 
incessant* Anditwoiild naturally becomecootiu- 
^lally stronger. For each repetition of that "which 
xsfiended bis refined inteUectual habita, m^ould 
incite him tx> rvalue and xsherish them &e moi«e, 
and 'i:o cultivate them according to a standard 
^till more foreign from all congeniality with liis 
preceptors* Xbese -habits lie .perhaps ihegan and 
continued to acquire from books of xclegartt sen- 
timent or philosophical research, wiuxdi he read 
in disregard of the advice or the injosictuMi to 
read scarcely any biit works jq>ediicalLy iixjli- 
^ious^ Tiosaoh Indies he has again and agaoii 
retunned with an animated r^boujnd from sjrste- 
maticcomnunKplaceSyWhcthardetiverediirprivate 
^r in public instruction, ^andlias feh the iiiU ooii. 
itraBt between the force, lustre, and msntiai rich- 
qnefts^ acoompanying theis^oral peculations :ar po- 
etical visions of genius, and the maanerin which 
tiie truths of Ae gospel had beeu conveyed* He 
was4)Ot serious and honest enough to nmadci^, 
when in reliremein, a 4:andid effort Xo abslsract 
these truths from die form in whi(^ they wette 
thusimfaappilyiexhibited, and try how they wouid 
appear jinalietler. He could easily .hay^ trans- 
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ferred them into this better form ; or at least, if he 
'Could not, he had but a very small poition of *that 
mental superiority, of which he was congratuk- 
. ting himself that his disgusts were an evidence. 
But his sense of the duty of doin^ this was per- 
haps less cogent,, from his perceiving that the 
evangelical doctrines were inculcated by lis rela- 
tives with no less deficiency of the means of pro- 
ving them true, than of rendering tliem interest- i 
ing ; and he could easily <}iscem that hisi mstruc- | 
tors had received the articles of thek faith impli- 
citly from a class of teachers, or a. religious com- j 
. munity, without evea a subsequent exercise of 
r^isoning to confirm what they had thus adopted. 
They believed these articles through tlie habit I 
of hearing them, and maintained them by the ha- 
bit of believing them. The recoil of his feel- 
ings therefore did not alarm his conscience with 
the conviction of its being absolutely the truth of 
God, that, under this uninviting form, he was re- 
luctant to embrace. Unaided by such a eoiivic- 
tion already existing, and unarmed with a force 
of argument sufficient to impress it, the serious- 
ness, perhaps scanetimes rugged seriousness, of 
his friends, incessantly asserting his mind to. be 
in a fatal cpndition, till he should think and. feci 
exactly as they did, was little likely to conciliate 
his repugnance* When sometimes their admo- 
nitions took the mikl or pathetic tone, his re$pect 
for their piety, and bis gratitude fw their. ajflPec- 
tionate solicitude, had perhaps a momentary ef- 
fect to make him earnestly wish he could abdi- 
cate every intellectual refinement, and adopt in 
pious simplicity, all their feelings and ideas* But 
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as the contracted views, the rude figures, and the, 
mixture of systematic and illiterate language, 
recun-ed, his mind would again revolt, and com- 
pel him to say, This cannot, will not, be my 
mode of religion. 

How much one wishes to have had the oppor- 
tunity of saying to such a man. Why will you 
not understand that there is no necessity for this 
to be the me^flfe of your religion ? By what want 
of acuteness do you fail to distinguish between 
the mode and the essence ? In the world of na^ 
ture you see the same simple elements wrought 
into the plainest aiid most beautiful, into the 
most dimmutive and the most majestic forms; 
So the same simple principles of christian truth 
miay constitute the basis of a very inferior or a 
very noble order of ideas. The principles them- 
selves have an invariable quality; but they were 
not imparted to man to be fixed in the mind as so 
many bare scientific propositions, each confined 
to one single mode of conception, without any 
collateral ideas, and to be always expressed in 
one unalterable form of words. They are pla- 
ced there in order to spread out, if I might so 
express it, into a great multitude and diversity 
of ideas and feelings. These ideas and feelings, 
forming round the pure simple principles, will 
coitespond, and will make those principles seem 
to correspond, to the meaner or more dienified 
intellectual rank of the mind. Why will you 
not perceive that the subject which takes so huni- 
ble a style in its less intellectual believers, un- 
folds greater proportions through a gradation of 
larger and still larger faculties, and with facility 
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occupies the whole cj^pacity of the amplest mind, 
m the same manner as die ocean fiHs ajgulph as 
easily as a creek ? Through this series it retains 
an identity of its essential principles, and appears 
progressively a nobler thing only by gahinig -a 
position for more nobly displaying itself. Why 
will you notfollmv k through this gcadatioti, tffl 
it reach the point where it is presentedin a great- 
ness of character, to -correspond with the -im- 
proved state of your mind ? Never fi^ar iest the 
gospel should prove not sublime enough ferthe 
-elevation of your thoughts f If you couid '^attain 
an intellectual eminence from which yon 'wmflfi 
look with pity on the Tank wliichyou at preserft 
^old, you would still find the tKgnity df tMs. 
'subject occupying your level, and rising above 
it. Do ygu doubt this? What l!hen do you 
think of such minds, for instance,, as ihose 'df 
Milton and Pascal? And by how many degrees 
of the intellectual scale isliall yours surpass them, 
to authorize your feeling that to be little ivhich 
they felt to be great? They were often conscious 
of the magnificence of christian truth *ftllingy 
ijistending, and exceeding, their feculties, and 
sometimes wished for* greater powers to do it 
justice. In their noblest corttemplations, they 
did not fed their minds elevating lhe subject,, 
but the subject elevating their minds. Now 
tronsider that their views of the gospel were, in 
essence, the same with those of its n^anest sin- 
cere disciples; and that therefore many senti- 
ments which, by their xmhappy form, have dis^ 
gusted you so much, bore a faithful though 
tumble analogy to the ideas of these subJime 
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cihristiaiifi. Why Ihen, while -hearing auch'isen^ 
thnents/ harve you not karntthe halbit«of daiting 
upward, by 'means df this analogy, to the no- 
West istylc of the subject, instead of abandoiring 
the subject dtself in t!he recoil from the tinfortii- 
•nate mode^of presenting it? Have you not cduse 
to ^fear that your dislike ^oes deeper than the 
mode of its 'appearance-? -For, else, would 'yoti 
^ot anxiously seek, and rejoice to meet, »the di- 
vine ^nbjecn in that lustre -of array, that trans- 
•figoratioh 'of aspect, fegr whicli its grandeur ^is 
-thus refleefmed ? 

I would itiak^ a «6lmn appeafl to the tmdeF- 
*standing and tlie conscience of such a -man. 1 
-would say to Wni, Is it among the excellencies 
<jf a mind of ta^te, tliat At loses, <When the re- 
ligion of 'Christ is-condemed, all the value ^of its 
discrimii>4ttioh? ©o you not absolutely know 
-fliat^elirileness ijfliich you see investing fhat 
Teligion is adventitious? Are you not certain 
that in hearing the discourse of such men, if in- 
deed diey were now to be found, as those that I 
%ave named, 'fhe evangelical truths would ap- 
pear 'to you Tno^t sublime, and that they are not 
lessHidble -in 'fact than they would appear as ^dis- 
played from those minds ? Even if tketf also 
failed, afnd all modern christians, without -oiife 
exeepfion, had conspired to ^ive an unimpres- 
sive aspect to the subject of their profession, do 
you iievcr Tead the new testament? If you<k), 
is it in that ^ate of susceptible seriousness, 
without which you will have no just perception 
*of its character, without which you are but ilrfce 
an ignonmt^o\vn'wlio, happening to lodk at the 
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heavens, perceives nothing more awful in that, 
wilderness of suns tlian in the row of lamps' 
along the streets ? If you do read that book, in J 
the better state of feeling, I have no' compre-; 
hension of the mechanism of your mind, if the 
first perception would not be that of a simple 
venerable dignity, and if the second would not 
be that of a certain abstract undefinable magnifi-1 
.cence, a feeling of something which, behind j 
this simplicity, expands into a greatness beyond*! 
tlie compass of your mind ; an impression like 
that with which a thoughtful man would have 
looked on the countenance of. Newton, and 
would have felt a kind of my sticd absorption in 
the attempt to comprehend the illimitable soul. 
When in this state of serious susceptibility have 
you not also perceived in the character and the 
manner of the first apostles of this truth, while 
they were declaring it, an expression of digni- 
ty, altogether different from that of other dis- 
tinguished nien, and. much more refined and 
heavenly ? If you examined the cause, you per- 
ceived that the dignitj'^ arose partly from Aeir 
being employed as living oracles of this truth, 
and still more from their whole characters be- 
ing pervaded by its spirit. And have you not 
been sometimes conscious, for a moment, that 
if it possessed your soul as it did theirs, it would 
make you one of the most elevated of all mortals ? 
You would then display a combination of sancti- 
ty, sublime devotion, disinterestedness, superi- 
ority to external things, energy, and exulting 
hope, in comparison of which the ambition of a 
coiiqueror, or the pride of a self-adrairing philo- 
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sopher, would be a very vulgar kind of dignity. 
You acknowledge these representations to be 
just ; you allow that the kind of sublimity which 
you have sometinies perceived in the new testa- 
ment, that the qualities oi the apostolic spirit, 
and that the intellectual and moral greatness of 
some modern christians, express the genuine 
character of the evangelic religion, and therefore 
evince its dignity. But then, is it not most dis- 
ingenuous in you to allow the meanness which 
you know to be but associated and separable, to 
be admitted by your own mind as an excuse for 
its alienation from what is acknowledged to be 
the very contrary of meanness ? Ought you not 
to turn, on yourself, with keen indignation at 
that want of rectitude which resigns you to the 
effect of these associations, ov with contempt of 
Ae debility which tries in vain to break tliem ? 
Is it for vou to be offended at the mental weakness 
of christians, you, whose intellectual vigour, and 
whose sense of justice, but leave you to sink 
helpless in the fastidiousness of sickly taste, an(J 
to lament that so many inferior spirits have been 
consoled and saved by this divine faith as to mak^ 
It impossible for you to embrace it, even though 
your own , salvation depend on it ? At the very 
same time perhaps this weakness takes the form 
of pride. Let that pride speak out ; it would 
be curious to hear it say, that your mental refine- 
inent perhaps might have permitted you to as- 
sume your ground on the same eminence with 
^ilton and Pascal, if so many humbler beings 
did not disgrace it, by occupying the declivity 
^nd the vale. 



But after all, what need of referring toillustri- 
ous names, as if the claims of that which } ou 
acknowledge to be from heaven should be made 
to depend on the number of those who -have re- 
ceived it gracefully ; or -as if a rati«Ral being 
couid calmly wait for his taste to be conciliated, 
before he would embrace a system by which his 
immortal interest is to be secured ? Is the differ- 
ence, as declared by the Supreme Authority, 
l>etween the consequences of cordially receiving 
or not receiving the evangelical system so smalB 
that a solemn contemplation of it would m 
overwhelm you with mortification and wonder, 
that so subordinate a coimteraction could so long 
have made you unjust to yourself f And if yo« 
avoid this coiitemplation, will therefore the differ- 
ence and the ultimate loss prove less serious, be- 
cause you would not exercise thought enough 
to anticipate it? If the consequence should prove 
to be inexpressibly serious, will a per^-ersity w 
refinement appear a worthy cause for which to 
have incurred it ? You deserve to be disgusted 
with a divine communication, and to lose all its 
advantages, Jf j^ou can thus let every 'thing havd 
a greater influence on your feelings concerning it 
than its truth and importance, and if its a<^ideii- 
tal and separable associations w^ith Htdciiess, can 
counteract its essential inseparable ones with the 
Governor and Redeemer of the worlds wiWi hap- 
piness, and with eternity. With what corapas^ 
sion you might be justly regarded by an iUiterate 
but zealous christian, whose interest in the truths 
of the 4iew testament at once constitutes the 
best felicity here, and carries him rapidly toward 
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tli€ kingdom of his Father, while you aue stand- 
ing aloof,, and perhaps thinking, that if he and all 
such as he were dead, you niight, after a while, 
acquire the spirit which should impel you also 
toward fe^yen. But why do you not feel your 
individual concern in this great subject as abso- 
lutely as if all men were dead, and you heard 
alone in the earth- the voice of God ; or as if 
you saw> like the solitary exile of Patmos, an 
awful appearance of Jesus Christ, and the visions 
of hereafter ? . What is it to you that many chris- 
tians have given an aspect of littleness to the 
gospel, or that a few have displayed it in ma- 
jesty? 



LETTER IIL 

An^other cause which I think has tended to 
render evangelical religion less acceptable to per- 
sons of taste, is, the peculiarity of language adop- 
ted itt ^ discourses and books of its. teachers, 
as w^ell' as in the religious correspondence and 
conversation of christians. I do not refer to any 
past agjs, when an excessive quaintness deformed 
the style of composition,, both on religion and all 
other subjects ;, my assertion is respecting the 
diction at present in use. 

The works taken coUectively of tlie best wri- 
ters in the language, have created and fixed a 
gprand standard of general phrasecJogy."' If any 
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department is exempted from the authority of 
this standard, it is the low one of humour and 
buflfoonery, in which the writer may coin and 
fashion phrases according to his whim. But in 
the language of grave subjects, tl>at ^thority is 
absolute. It does indeed allow indefinite varie- 
ties of what is called style, since twenty pure and 
able writers might be cited, who have bad each 
a different style ; but yet there is a certain gene- 
ral character of expression ^vhich they have all 
substantially concurred to establish. This com- 
pound result of all their modes of writing is be- 
come sanctioned as the classical manner of em- 
ploying the language, as the form in which it 
constitutes the most pure general vehicle of 
thought. And though it is difficult to define this 
standard, yet a person of taste instantly feels 
when it is transgressed or deserted, and says very 
confidentlv — I am certain that no classical writer 
ever employed that phrase, or would ever have 
combined those words in such a manner. 

Now the deviations from this standard must 
be, first, by a mean or vulgar diction, which is 
below it ; or secondly, by a barbarous diction 
which is out of it, or foreign to it ; or thirdly, hy 
a diction which, though foreign to it, is yet not 
to be termed barbarous, because it is elevated en- 
tirely above the authority of the standard, by a 
super-human force or majesty of thought, or a 
super-human communication of truth. 

1 might make some charge ag-ainst the Ian* 
guage of divines under the first of these distinc- 
tions ; but my present attention is to what seems 
to me to come under the second character of dif- 
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fcrerice from the standard, that of Ix^ing barba- 
rous.— -The phrases peculiar to any trade, pro- 
fession, or fraternity, are barbarous, if they are 
not low; they are commonly both. The lan- 
guage t^f law is felt by every one to be barbarous 
in the extlreme, not only by the huge lumber of 
its technical terms, but by its very structure, in 
such-parts of it as do not consist of technical 
terms. The language of science is barbarous, 
^s far as it differs arbitrarily, and in more than 
the use of those terms which are indispensable 
to the science^ from the pure general model. And 
I ath afraid that, on the same principle, the ac- 
customed diction dfevangelical religion also must 
be pronounced bai'barous* For I suppose it will 
be instantly allowed^ that the mode of expression 
of the greater number of evangelical divines* and 
professors is vsidely different from the standard 
of general language, not only by the necessary 
adoption of some peculiar terms^ but by a con- 

* Wlien J say evangelical divinee, I concur with the opinion of 
those, who deem a considcmble, and, in an intellectual and litera- 
ry view, a highly I'espectable class of die writers who have pn)- 
fessedly tauglit Christianity, to be nol strictly evanTCfical. 1 hey 
might ratlier be denoroinated moral and philosophical divinefe, 
ti-eating very abiy on the generalitiiBs of reBgion, and on the chris- 
tian morals, but not placing the economy of redemption exactly in 
that light hi which the new testament appears to roe to place it. 
Borne of these have avoided the kind of dialect on wlxich I am an- 
imadverting, not only by means of a diction more classical and 
dignified in the general principles of its sti-uctui-e, but also by a- 
Voiding the ideas with which the phrases of this dialect are com- 
monly, associated, i may however here observe, tiiat It is by no 
meass altogether tDonfined to the specifically ev-angeKcal depart- 
ment &£ writing and discourse, tlirottgh it there prevails tlie most, 
and with iht greatest numtoer of phrases. It tactends, in some de- 
gree, into the m^ority of wridngson religion i« general, and may 
therefore be called tlie thedogfcal, almost as properly as M\c 
erai^lical, dialect. ■ t^ 

VOL. !!• B 
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-tinued and systematic cast of phraseology ; inso- 
much that in reading or hearing five or six sen- 
tences of an evangehcal discourse, you ascertaiu 
the school by the mere turn of expression, inde- 
pendently of any attention to the quAlity of the 
ideas. If, in order to try what those ideas would 
appear in a different form of words, you attempt- 
ed to reduce a paragraph to the language em- 
ployed by intellectual me» in speaking or writing 
well on general subjects, you would find it must 
be absokitely a version- There is no room and 
no need to collect phrases and quotations ; but 
you know how easily it could be done ; and the 
sj^ecimens would give the idea of an attempt to 
<ireate, out of tlie general mass of the language, 
a dialect which should be mtrinsically spiritual, 
and so exclusively appropriated to christian doc- 
trine as to be totally unserviceable for any other 
subject, and to become ludicrous when applied 
to it.* And this being extracted, like the sab- 
bath from the common course of time, the more 
extensive form of diction is abandoned, with all 
its powers, diversities, and elegance^ "to secular 
subjects and the use of the profane* It is a kind 
of popery of language, requiring every thing to 
be marked with the signs of the holy church, and 
forbidding any one to minister to religion except 
in consecrated speech. 

* This is so tnic, that it is no uncommon expedient with the 
nvoukl be wits, to introduce 8omeo( the spiiitual phrases, in fak- 
ing of any thing which they wisli to render lumcrous; and they 
are generally so tar successful as to be rewat^ed by the laugh or the' 
smile of the cux^le, who probably never had the privilege qf hear- 
ing wit, and have not tne sense or coi^science tocare about reli- 



' Sup jfosing that a heathen foreigner had acqui- 
red a full acquaintance with, our language in its 
most classical construction, yet without learning^ 
any thing about the gospel, (which it is true 
enough he might do,), and that he then happened 
to read or hear an evangelical discourse — he 
would be exceedingly surprised at the strange 
cast of phraseology^ He would probably be 
more arrested and occupied by the singularity 
of the diction than by that of the ideas ; where - 
as the general course of the dictioiv should ap- 
pear but the same as that to- which he had been 
accustomed^ It should be such tliat he would 
not even think of it, but only of the new sub- 
ject and peculiar ideas which it should present 
to his view ;: unless there could be some advan- 
tage in the necessity of looking at these ideas 
through the mi^t and perplexity of a double mt-i 
dium, that of language, and that of dialect, — 
Or if he were not a stranger to the subject, but 
hSd acquired its leading principles from- some 
author or.speaker who employed (with the addi-* 
tiori of a small number of terms)' the same style 
in which he would have illustrated anv other se- 
rious subject, he would still be not less surprised^ 
^ Is it possible," he would say as soon as he 
could apprehend what he was attending to, ^^ that 
these are the very same views which lately pre- 
sented themselves with such lucid sinii>licity to 
my understanding? Or is there something more, 
of which I am not aware, conveyed and conceal- 
ed under these strange forms of phrase ? Is this 
another stage of the religion, the school of the 
adepts, in which I am not yet initiated ? And 
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does religion then every where, as well as ia 
my countr}% affect to shew and guard its impor- 
tance by relinquishing the simple language of 
intelligence, and assuming an obscure dialect of 
its own ? Or is this the diction of an hidividual 
only, and of one who really mtends but to con- 
vey the same ideas that I have received in so 
much inore clear and manly a style? But then, 
in what remote ccMner, placed beycmd the au- 
thority of criticism and the circulation of litera- 
ture, where a most dignified language stagnates 
into barbarism, did this man study his religion 
and acquire his phrases ? Or by what mconceiv- 
able perversion, of taste and of labour has be 
framed, for the sentiments of his religion, a ve- 
hicle so uncongenial, with the eloquence of his 
country, and so adapted to dissociate them from 
all connexion witli that eloquence ?'* 

My dear friend, if I were not conscious of the 
most solemn and cordial veneration for evar^eli- 
cal religion itself, I should be more afraid ' to 
trust myself in making these observations on the 
usual manner of expressing its ideas. If I am 
uncandid I am willing to be corrected. Perhaps 
my description of this manner exaggerates ; hut 
that there is a great and systematical difference 
betxTOen it and the true classical diction^ is most 
palpably obvious, and I cannot help regarding it 
as an unfortunate circumstance. It gives the 
gospel too much the air of a professional thing, 
which must have its peculiar cast of phrases, for 
the mutual recognition of its proficients, in the 
same manner as other professions, arts, and mys- 
teries, have theirs. This is officiously placing 
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the singularity of littleness to draw attention to 
the singularity of greatness, which at the same 
time it obscures. It is giving an uncouthness of 
manner to a beauty which should attract all 
hearts* It is teachhig a provincial dialect to the 
rising instructor of a wc«'ld. It is imposing the 
guise of a little formal ecclesiastic on \dmt is 
destmed for an universal monarch. 

Would it not be an improvement in the ad- 
misu&tration of religion, whether by means of 
speaking or writing, if christian truth were con- 
veyed in that uncoloured neutral vehicle of ex- 
prcssion which is adapted indifferently to com- 
mon serious subjects ? But it may be made ^ 
question wliether it can be perfectly conveyed in 
such language. This point therefore requires a 
little consideration* Tlie diction on which I 
liave animadverted, raay be distinguished into 
three parts. 

The first is a peculiar niode of using various* 
common words. And this peculiarity cMtsists 
partly in expressing ideas by such single word.si 
as do not simply and directly belong to them, in- 
stead of other single words which do simply and* 
directly belong to them and in general language' 
are used to express them ; and partly in using 
such combinations of words as make uncoutH 
phrases.* Now is this necessary ? The answer 
to the question is immediately obvious as to the 
former part of the description ; there can be no 

* As for instance, toalk^ and comfersation, instead of conduct^ 
ccctionsy or defiortment ; flesh, instead, sometimes, of body, some- 
times, of natural incUnation ; and, for an example of a phrase, 
a sente ^ divine things^ instead of im/iression of reUgious sub^ 
jects. 

D 2 
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need to use one common word in an affected 
manner to convey an idea which there is another 
common word at hand to express in the simplest 
and most usual manner. And then as to phrases^ 
composed of an uncouth £electioa and combina- 
tion of words which are common, and ha^e no, 
degree of technicality., — ^are they necessary,? 
They are not absolutely necessary,, unless eachi 
of them conveys a thought of so exquisitely sin- 
gular a signi^cation,. that no othen conjunctio»e 
of terms could have expressed it ; a thought 
which was never suggested by one mind to ano- 
ther till these three or four wcards happened to 
fall out of the regular ordtr of the language inta 
a strange phrase ; a thought which cannot be ex- 

Kressed in the language of another countiy that 
as not a con*espondent idiom ;: and: which will 
vanish from the world if ever this phrase shall be, 
forgotten. But these combinations of words, 
have no such pw-etensions. They will seldom 
appear to express, a meaning which it required^ 
such a fortunate or such a dexterous expedient 
to bring and to retain within the scope of our 
ideas. Very often thek sense is of so general 
and common a kind,^ that you could easily have 
expressed it in five or six different forms of words* 
Some of these phrases would seem to have been, 
originally the mere produce of affectation,., and 
some to nave been invented to give an appearance 
of particular significance to ide^s which were so^ 
plain and common, that they seemed to have no 
force as exhibited in the ordinary cast of diction. 
In religion, as in other departments, artificial 
turns of expression have often been resorted to, 
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in order to relieve the obvious plainness of the 
Uiought. la whatever manner however the lan- 
guage was first pervctted into these artificial, 
modes^ it would be easy to try whether- they are 
become such special, and. privileged vehicles of 
thought, that no/other forms of words can ex- 
press what-is siipposed to be their sense. And it 
would be found that these phrases, as it is withiiL 
our familiar experience that all phrases, consist- 
ing of only common words, and haying: no rela- 
tion to art or science,, can hg exchanged for seve- 
ral dijOferent combinations ©f words^ without ma- 
terially altering the thought or lengthening the : 
expression. 1 conclude then,, that what I have^ 
described as the first part of the theological dia- 
lect, the peculiar mode of using common words^, 
is not absolutely necessary as a vehicle of chris-- 

tian truths;- 
The second part oiP the diction consists, notim 

a peculiar mode of using common words, but in: 
a class of W'ordis peculiar in. themselves, as being- 
seldom used except by divines, but of which the 
meaning caa with perfect ease;, be expressed,, 
without definition or circumlocution^ by other 
single terms which are in ^-eneral use. For ex- 
ample, edification,, tribulation, blessedness,. god- 
liness, l'ighteousness,.camal, lusts,, (a term pecu- 
liar and theological only in the plural,); cT)uld be 
exchanged for parallel terms too obvious to 
need mentioning.. It is true indeed that there, 
are very few terms perfectly synonymous.. But 
when theije are several words of very similar 
though not exactly the same signification, and 
none of them belong to an art or science,, the one 
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vhidv is selected, is &r more frequently used m 
that ^mero/ meaning by which it is merely equiv- 
alent to the others, tlu^n'ki that precise shade of 
meaning by which it is distinguished from thein» 
The words instruction, improvement, for in- 
stance, may not express exactly the sense of edifi- 
cation ; but the word edification is probably not 
often used by a writer w speaker wilh afty recol- 
lection of that in which its mesming differs from 
the meaning of improvement or instruction.— 
This is still more tru^ of some other words, as, 
for example, tribulation and affliction. Whatever 
snull difference of import these words may de- 
rive from their etymology, it is probable that m 
man ever wrote tribulation ratlier than affiictioa 
Qjt account of that difference. If, in addition to 
these two, the word distress has occurred to the 
mind, the selection of any one from the three 
has perhaps always been determined by habit, or 
accident, rather than by any perception of a dis- 
tijict signification. The same remark will, in a 
great measure, apply to the words blessed; happy , 
righteous, holy, just, good, carnal, sensual, and a 
nuiltitude of others. So that though there are 
few words, in strict truth, synonymous, yet there 
are very many which are so in ejfbct^ even by the 
allowance and sanction of the -most rigid laws to 
which the best writers have conformed their com- 
position. Perhaps this is a defect in human 
thinking : perhaps every conception ought to be 
so exquisitely discriminative and precise, that no 
two words, which have the most refined shade 
of difference in their meaning, should be equally 
and indifferently eligible to express that concep- 
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tion. But what writer or speaker will ever ex- 
emplify such perfection ? If a divine felt that he 
had this extreme discrimination of thought, and 
that he meant something clearly different by the 
. words, carnal, godly, edifying, and so of many oth- 
ers^ fromVhat he could express by tlie words, sen- 
sual, pious, instructive, he would certainly da 
right to adhere to the more peculiar words ; but 
if he does not, he may perhaps improve the ve- 
hicle, without hurting the material, of his reli- 
gious communications, by adopting tlie general 
and classical mode of expression. 

The third distinction of the theological <Kakot,» 
consists in words almost peculiar to the language 
of divines, aiid for which equivalent terras eannatt 
be found, except in the form of definition or cir- 
cumlocution* Sanctification, grace, covenmit, 
salvation, and a few more, may be assigned ta 
this class^ Tliese may be called, in a qualified 
sense, the technical terms of evangelical religion* 
Now, separately from any religious considem- 
tions, it is plainly necessar}", in a literary view,, 
that all those terms that express a modification of 
thought which there are no other words compe- 
tent to express, without great circumlocution,, 
should be retained. They are requisite to the 
perfection of the language. And then, in con* 
sidering those terms as connected wkhthe chris- 
tian truth I am ready to admit, that k will be of 
advantage to that truih, for some of those pe- 
culiar modes of thought of which it partly con- 
sists, to be permanently denominated by certain 
peculiar words, which shall stand as its technical 



terms.* But here several thoughts sugj 
themselves. 

^ First, The definitions of some of these chris- 
tian terms are not absolute and unquestionable. 
The words have assumed tlie specific formality 
of technical terms, without having completely 
the quality and value of s«ch terms- A certain 
laxity in their sense renders them of far less use 
in their department, than the terms of science^ 
especially of mathematical science,- are in thcirsr 
Technical, terms have been the lights of science, 
but, in many instances, the shades of religion. 
It is most unfortunate, when, in^ disquisitions or 
instructions, the grand leading words on which 
the force of all the rest depends, have not a pre- 
eise and indisputable signification. The effect 
is similar to that which t^ikes place in the ranks of 
an army, when an officer has a doubtful opinion, 
or gives indistinct orders. What I would infer 
from these observations, is, tliat a christian wri- 
ter or speaker will occasionally do well,^ instead 
of using the peculiar term, to express at length 
in other words, at the expense of muchcireum^ 
locution, that idea Avhich he would have i^ished 
to convey if he had used that peculiar term. I 
do not mean that he should da this so often as to 
render the term obsolete.- It might be useful 
sometimes^ especially in verbal instruction, both 
to introduce the term,, and to give such a sen- 
tence as I have described. Such an expletiva 

crhi?^?h^^L^'''1v? '"?^'^' *?y amindebted toamost acute 



-repetition of the idfea will more than compensate 
.for the tediousness by the clearness.* 

Secondly, If the definitions of the christian 
'peculiar terms were even as precise and fixed as 
those of scientific denominations, yet the nature 
of the subject is such as to permit an indolent 
mind to pronounce or to hear them, without re- 
collecting those definitions. In speaking or 
writing, and in hearing or reading, a mathemati- 
^al lecture, both the teacher and the pupil are 
compelled to form in their mmds the exact idea 
which each technical term has Jbeen defined to 
signify; else the whole train of words is mere 
-sound and inanity. 'But in religioli, a man has 
.n feeling o( having some general ideas connect- 
ed with all the words as he liears them, though 
he perhaps never studied, or does not retain, the 
definition of one. I shall have occasion to re- 
peat this remark, and therefore do not enlarge 
here- My inference is the same as under the 
former observation, that the technical terms of 
Christianity will contribute little to precision of 
thought, unless the ideas which they, signify, are 
often expressed at length in other words^ either 
in explanation of those terms when introduced, 
or in.substitutionfor tliem when omitted. 

Thirdly, It is not in the power of single theo- 
logical terms, however precise their definitions 
may at any time have been, to secure to their 
respective ideas an unalterable stability. Unless 
the ideas themselves, by being often expressed 

* 

♦ It is needless to observe, that this would be a superfluous la* 
ix>ur with respeet to the most simple of the peculiar words, {such 
lor instance as Ovation, 
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Now such an alteration would bring the language 
of divines nearly to the classical standard. If 
evangelical sentiments could be faithfuUypresented 
in an order of words of which so small a part should 
belong exclusiv^y to those sentiments, they 
could be presented in what should be substan- 
tially the diction of Addison or Pope. And if 
even Shaftsbury, Bolingbroke, and Hume, could 
have become christians by some mighty and 
sudden efficacy of conviction, and had determin- 
ed to write thenceforth in the spirit of the Apos- 
tles, they would have found, if these-observations 
are correct, no radical change necessary in the 
structure of their language. An enlightened pro- 
fessor of Christianity might have been sony, if, in 
j>uch a case, he had seen them superstitiously la- 
bouring to acquire all the phrases of a school, in- 
stead of applying at once to its new and its no- 
blest use a diction fitted for- the vehicle of uni- 
versal thought.* Are not they yet sufficient 
masters of language, it might have been asked 
with surprise, to express aU their thoughts with 
the utmost precision ? As their language had 
been found sufficiently specific to injure the gos- 
pel, it would have been strange if it had be«n too 
general to sers'^e it. The required alteration 
would probably have been little more than to in- 
troduce familiariy the obvious denominations of 
the christian topics and objects, such as, redemp- 
tion, heaven, mediator, Christ, redeemer, with 
the others of a similar kind; and a few of those 

* Iho{>e the anachronism winch maj^ seem ' la be involved in 
this manner of referring coHectiyely to men >f ho were not contem- 
porary, wiU be forgiven. 
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almost technical words which I have admitted to 
be indispensable. The habitual use of such de- 
nominations would have left the general order of 
tlieir composition the same/ And it would havt 
been siriking to observe by how small a differ* 
cnce of terms a diction which had appeared most 
perfectly pagan, could be christianized, when the 
writer had turned to christian subjects, and felt 
tlic christian spirit.-r— On the whole then, I con* 
elude that, with the Exception which I have dis» 
tinctly made, the evangelical principles may be 
clearly exhibited in what I have ventured to call 
a neutral diction. And if they may, I can ima- 
gine some reasons to justify the wish that it had 
been more generally emplo)'^ed. 

Perhaps it will hardly be permitted me to re- 
peat as one of these reasons, the consideration 
of the impression made by the style which I have 
described, on those persons of cultivated taste 
whom this essay has chiefly in view. I am aware 
that they are greatly inclined to make an idol of 
their taste ; and I am aware also that no species 
of irreligion can be much more detestable than 
to sacrifice to this idol any thing which essential- 
ly belongs to Christianity. If any part of evan- 
gelical religion, separately from all injurious as- 
bociations, were of a nature to displease a finish- 
ed taste, the duty would evidently be to repress 
its claims and murmurs. We should dread the 
presumption which would require of the Deity, 
that his spiritual economy should be, both in fact 
and in a manner obvious to our view, subjected 
or correspondent in all parts to those laws of or- 
der and beauty whLeh we have learnt partly from 
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the relations of the material world, and partly 
from the arbitrary institutions and habits of soci- 
ety* But, at the same time, it is a most unwise 
policy for religion^ that the sacrifice of taste which 
Might, if required, to be submissively made to 
fix^y part of either its essence or its form as really 
displayed from heaven, should be exacted to any 
thing unnecessarily and ungracefully superindu- 
ced by men. 

, As another reason, I would observe, that the 
disciples of the religion of Christ would wish it 
to mingle more extensively and familiarly with 
social converse, and all the serious subjects of 
human attention. But then it should have every 
facility, that would not compromise its genuine 
character, for doing so. And a peculiar phrase- 
ology is the direct contrary of such facility, as it 
gives to what is already by its own nature emi- 
nently distinguished from common subject?, an 
artificial strangeness, which makes it difficult for 
discourse to slide ifito it, and revert to it and 
from it, without a formal and ungraceful transi- 
tion. The subject is placed in a condition like 
that of an entire foreigner in company, who is 
debarred from taking any share in the conversa- 
tion, till some one interrupts it by turning di- 
rectly to him, and beginning to talk with him in 
the foreign language. You have sometimes ob- 
served, when a person has introduced religious 
topics, in the course of a . perhaps tolerably ra- 
tional conversation on other interesting subjects, 
that, owing to the cast of expression, fuUy as 
much as to the difference of the subject, it was 
done by an entire change of the whole tenour 



and bearings of the .dbcQur§e^ and wBth as -for*, 
mal an announcement as, the beU dnging to 
church. Had his religious diction been more of 
a piece with the conunon train of smsible lan^ 
guage, he might, perhaps have introduced the 
subject 4sooner^ and certainly with a much better 
eflfect. . ; 

A third consideration^ b> that evangelical sen- 
timents would probably be less subject to the ira- 
p^tation of fanaticism^ if their language were 
less contrasted with that of other classes of sen- 
timents. Here I hope it may be unnciocsisary to 
say, that I deem no pusillanimity more, con< 
temptible than that which, to escape this, impu- 
tation, would surrender the smallest vital iiarti- 
cle. of the religion of Christ. No one has a .more 
soleifmi recK^ection of his declaration, " Who- 
soever shall be ashamed of me and my wonds, 
of him also shall the son of man be ashamed.' > 
Any form, and every form, of speech, which 
could not be superseded without J)iiecluding 
some idea peculiar to the gospel fixjm the poissi- 
bility of beii>g easily and most faithfully ex- 
pressed, I would retain, in ispite of all the ridi- 
cule of the most . antichristian age. But. I;amj 
at every, step, supposing that every part of tlie 
evangelical system can be most ;^erfectly exhibi- 
ted in a diction but little peculiar ; and, that be- 
ing admitted, would it not be .better to avert the 
imputation, as far as this difference of lariguage 
could avert it? Better, I do. not mean on- ac- 
count of the convenience of the man who. is 
called a fanatic for maintaining the evangelical 
principles; he ought, on the ground both of 

e2 



^sluriatiaii fidelity and^-of manly independence^ to 
be superior to caring about the chai^ ; but bet- 
(er, as to .the light m; which these principles 
might appeilr to the persons who are inclinea to 
smS^e this m^>utation. You nfiiy have observed 
that in attributing fenaticisniy they often &c on 
the phrases, more than on the absolute sub'^ 
stance, of evangdical doctrines. Now would 
it not be better to shew them what these doc- 
tiines are, as di^rested of these phrases, and ex- 
hibited clearly in that vehicle in which other ita- 
portanl truths {ire presented, and thus, :U' lesst, 
to repress their sccmh ? If sometimes their ap- 
probation nught be^gakied, it were a still more 
desirable e£fect« And we can recollect instances 
in which a certain degree c^ tbb good eiect has 
resuUed. Persons who had received unfavour- 
able impressions of some of the peculiar idteas of 
th^ go^Ndi, from, having heard tliem ad^iradced 
almost exelusdvely in the modes of phrase on 
which I have remarked, have acknowledged 
their prejudices to be diminished^ after these 
ideas had been presented in the sitiiple general 
language of intellect. We camiot indeed so far 
forged the lessons qi experience^ and the mspi- 
red declarations jcdnceming the dispositions of 
the human mind, as t^ expect th^t any improve- 
n^nt in the mode ctf exhibiting christian truA 
will rendei? it irresistible. Biit it were to be 
wished that eyery thing should fae done to bring 
reluctant minds into some degree of dou&t, ut 
least,, whether, if they Cannot be evangelical, it 
Js because they are too rational. 
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' Asaloither considoation in fay ourtxf adopting 
a moce general langu^;ey it may be observed^ 
that Iqrpocrisy would then find a mudi greater ' 
di£Scidty, as fiu* as ^eech is concemedy in sup* 
portii^ its impostare. The usual language of 
hypocrhyy at least of vulgar hypocrisy, is caoit; ; 
and reMgioos cant is often an affected use of thp 
phrateS'wUch have be^i^ heard employed as ap^ 
fo-opriate to evangelical truth ; with which phni« 
ses the hypocrite has conneoted no distinct ideas^ 
so that he w<»ild be utterly confounded, if a sen^ 
sibk examiner were to require an accurate ex- 
planation of them ; while yet nothing is mort 
easy to be sung or said. * Now were this dic# 
tion, for the greater part, to vanish from chris^ 
tian society^ leaving the truth ia its mere essence 
behind, and were, consequently, the pretender 
reduced to assume the guise of religion on the 
wide and Idborioiia plan of possesshig himself of 
all itSvChief ideas, so as to be able to assign them 
discrimini^vely iii language of his* own ; the 
part of a hypocrite would be much less ea^ly 
acted, and less frequently attempted. Religion 
would therefore be seldomer dishonoured by a 
• vik resemWance. : : 

Again, if this alteration of languagfe were in* 
troduced, some of the sincere <£sciples of evan- 
gelical religion would much marc distinctly feel 
the necessity of a clear intellectual hold on the 
principles of their profession. A systematic re- 
curring formality of words tends to prevent a 
perfect understanding of the subject, by furnish- 
ing for complex ideas a set of ready framed 

signS) (like stereotype in printing,) which a msoA 
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learns to employ witKbut really having the com- 
binations of thought of which those ideas con- 
sist. Some of the simple ideas which belcmg to 
the combination^ may be totally absent from his 
mindy the others may be most faintly apprehend- 
ed ; no precise assemblage is therefore foro^d ; 
and thus the sign which he employs, stands in 
fact for nothii^. If, on hearing one of these 
phrases, you were suddenly to turn to the speak- 
er, and say, Now what is that idea ? What do 
^you precisely mean by that cxpre^ion? You 
would crften find with how indistinct a coneep- 
ticxi, with how litde attention to the very idea 
itself, if I might so express it, the mind had 
been contented. And this contentment . yoii 
would often observe to be, not a humble acqui- 
escence in some abstruse principle of, which a 
man feels and confesses the difficulty of forming 
more than a partial conception, but the satisfied 
persuasion that he fully understands what he is 
expressing. Qn another subject, where there 
were no settled forms of words to beguile him 
into the feeling, as if be thought and under- 
stood^ when in fact he did not^ and where words 
must have been selected to define his own ap- 
prehension of the thought, his embarrassment 
how to express himself would have made him 
conscious of the indistinctness of his concep- 
tion, and have compelled an intellectual effort. 
But it is against all. justice, that christian truths 
should be believed and professed, with a less 
concern for precision, and at the expense of !pss 
paental exercise, than any other subject would 
rgt^i^e. , And of how little consequence it would 
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seem to be, in Mi^ mode of believing,^ whether 
a man entertains one syi^em of principles, or the 
very opposite system. 

But if several of these arguments could not 
be alleged, or if they are not fiiiriy alleged, it 
would still seem far from desirable, without evi- 
dent necessity, to clothe evangelical sentiment 
in a diction varying in more than a few indispen- 
sable terms from the general standard, for the 
simple reason, that it must be barbarous ; un- 
less, as I have observed, it be raised quite above 
the atithority of thi3 standard^ and of the criti* 
cism and tlie taste which appeal to it, by the ma- 
jesty of inspiration which we have no more to 
expect, or by the imperial tone of a genius al-' 
most transcending human nature, 1 do not 
know whether it is, absolutely impossible that 
there should arise a man whose manner of think- 
ing shall be so incomparably original and sub- 
lime, as to authorize him to throw the language 
into a new order, all his own ; but it is doubtful 
whether there ever appeared such a writer, in 
any language which had been cultivated to its 
maturity. Even Milton, who might, if ever mor- 
tal might, be wairanted to sport with all estab- 
lished authorities, and to seize at will every un- 
sanctioned mode of expression into which un- 
controlable genius could stray, is, notwithstand- 
ing, for having presumed in a certain degree to 
create for himself a peculiar diction, censured by 
Johnson as having written in a " Babylonish dia- 
lect. " And Johnson's own mi ghty force of mind 
has not saved his peculi:ir structure of language, 
from being condemned, I believe, by all men of 
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taste« The magic of Burke's eloquence is not 
enough to predude the feelings that it would 
hav6 been much more perfect, had the same 
tnarvellous affluence of thought been expressed 
in alanguage of l^ss arbitrary and capricious con- 
struction* No more have the most distinguish* 
ed evangelical divines, who have adliered to the 
spiritual dialect, impressed on it either a dignity 
to overawe literary taste, or a grace to conciliate 
it* Nor does it, with me, derive any sanction 
froni being not the language of an individual on- 
ly, but of a numerous and pious class ; nor from 
its long established use ; nor yet from the pre- 
eminence of its subject, since I think that sub- 
ject suffers in its dignity of appearance by being 
presented in this vehicle. 



LETTER IV. 

1 N defence of the diction which I have been 
describing, it will be said, that it has grown out 
of the language of the bible. To a great extent 
this is evidently true. Many phrases indeed 
which casually occurred in the writings of di- 
vines, and many which were laboriously invent- 
ed by those who wished to give to divinity a 
complete systematic arrangement, and therefore 
wanted denominations or titles for the multitude 
of articles in the artificial distribution, have been 
naturalized into the tlieological dialect. But a 
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large proportion of its phrases consists partly ia 
such combinations of wor<Js as Were taken ori- 
ginally from the bible, and much more in such 
as have been made in an intentional resemblance 
of the characteristic language of that book. 

Before I make any further remarks^ I do not 
know whether it may be necessary, in order t© 
prevent the possibility of misapprehension, to 
advert to the high advantage and propriety of of- 
ten introducing senfences from, the bible ; not 
only in theological, but in all grave moral com^ 
position. This is so obvious, if we believe in 
the divine authority of the scriptures, that a wri- 
ter incurs the hazard of appearing foolish in say- 
ing that he approves such an introduction of sa- 
cred expressions. There can be no need for 
me to repeat^ what has been repeated innume- 
rable times, that passages of the inspired writings 
must necessarily be cited, in some instances^ 
in proof of the truth of opinions, and may be 
most happily cited, in many others, to giVe a 
venerable and impressive air to serious jsenti- 
ments which would be admitted without a for- 
mal reference to authority. Both complete sen- 
tences, and striking short expressions, consisting 
perhaps sometimes of only two or three words, 
may be thus introduced with an effect at once 
useful and ornamental, while they appear pure 
and unmodified amidst the composition, as sim- 
ple particles of scripture, quite distinct from the 
diction of the writer who inserts them. When 
thus appearing in their own genuine quality, a& 
lines or parts of lines taken from a venerable 
book which is Avritteo ia a maimer vtry different 
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from our common model of language, they con- 
tinue to be of a piece with that book. They 
are read as expressions foreign to the surround- 
ing composition, and, without an eflfort, referred 
to the work from which they are brought ; in 
tlie same manner as passages, or striking short 
expressions, adopted from some respeted and 
well known classic in our language* Whatever 
dignity therefore characterises the great w^ork it- 
self, b possessed also by these detached pieces 
in the various places where they are inserted. 
And if they are judiciously inserted, they im- 
part their dignity to the sentiments which they 
are employed to enforce. This employment of 
the sacred expressions may be very frequent, as 
the bible contains such an imense variety of ideas, 
applicable to all interesting subjects. And from 
its being so familiarly known, its sentences or 
shorter expressions may be introduced without 
the smallest formality of noticing, either by 
words or any other mark, from what volun^ they 
are drawn. — These observations are more than 
enough to express my veneration for the bible, 
and my perception of the dignity and force which 
maybe derived from a judicious introduction of 
its language. 

It •is a different mode of using biblical Ian- 
guage, that constitutes so considerable a part of 
tiiie dialect which I have ventured to disapprove. 
When extracts from die bible are introduced in 
the manner just now described, the composition 
comprehends two kinds of language; each of 
them pure and perfectly conformed to its own 
standard. The much larger proportion of the 
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thoughts is expressed, as a matter oF course, 
HI the one of these modes of language, which is 
simply that of the author. In this part the read- 
er proceeds with facility, as the ideas are present- 
ed in the usual and general vehicle of thought, 
only with now and then a peculiar theological 
term ; and when he comes to the expressions in- 
serted from the bible, a« he meets them also pure 
and perfect in their kind, he involuntarily as- 
sumes, for the moment, that mode of apprehen- 
sion with which he reads the bible itself, and 
these small extracts strike him in the same man- 
ner as if he had just then met them ill the sacred 
page. This prevents any confusion in his mind. 
But in the theological dialect, that part of the 
phraseology which has a biblical cast, is neither 
the one of these two kinds of language nor the 
other, but an inseparable mixture of both* For 
the expressions resembling those of scripture are 
blended and moulded into the very substance of 
the diction, I say resembling ; for though some 
of them are precisely phrases from the bible, 
yet most of thetn are phrases a little modified 
from the form in which they occur in the sacred 
book, by changing or adding a word, by giving 
an artificial turn to the beginning or the end, or 
by compounding two phrases into one* There 
are also, as I have already observed, many forms 
of expression cast in imitation of the biblical, by 
taking some one word almost peculiar to the bi- 
ble, and connecting it with one, or with several, 
of the common words, in a very peculiar construc- 
tion separately from which it is seldom intro- 
duced. In this manner the scriptural expressions, 

VOL. II» F 
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instead of appearing as sjiiiung pokits on a dar- 
ker ground, as gems advantageously set in an in- 
ferior substance, are reduced to become a con- 
stituent part of the dialect, in which they lose 
their genuine quality and their lustre. Tney are 
not broughtj in each single instance, directly from 
the scriptures by the distinct selection of the per- 
son who uses them, but merely recur to him in 
the common usage of the diction, and generally 
without a recollection of their sacred origin. 
They are habitually employed by the school of 
divines, and therefore are now, in no degree, of 
the nature of quotations introduced for their 
special appositeness in particular instances, as the 
expressions of a venerable human author would 
be repeated. 

This is the kind of biblical phraseology which 
I could wish to see less employed, — unless it is 
either more venerable or more lucid than that 
which I have recommended. We may be al- 
lowed to doubt how far such a cast of language 
can be venerable, after considering, that it gives 
not the smallest assurance of striking or eleva- 
ted thought, since in fact a great quantity of most 
inferior writing has appeared in this kind of dic- 
tion ; that it is not now actually learnt from fa- 
miliarity with the scriptures; that the incessant 
repetiticMi of its phrases in every kind of religious 
exercise and performance wears out any solemni- 
ty it might evier have had ; and that it is the very 
usual concomitant of a too systematic and cramp- 
ed manner of thinking. It may be considered 
also, tliat phrases of whatever quality or high 
origin^ if they do not stand separate in the coin« 
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position, but are made essentially of a piece with 
the dialect, take, in point of dignity, the quality 
of that dialect, so that if the whole of it is not 
dignified, the particular part is not : if the w hole 
character of the peculiar language of divines is 
not adapted to excite veneration, that propor- 
tion of it which has been formed out of the 
scripturc-phrasediogy, is not adapted to excite it. 
And again, let it be considered, that in almost 
all cases, an attempt to imitate the peculiarity of 
form in which a venerable object is presented, in- 
stead of being content to aim at a coincidence of 
general qualities, not only fails to excite veneration, 
but excites the contrary sentiment ; especially 
when all things in the form of the venerable mo- 
del are homogeneous^ while the inr>itation exhibits 
some features of resemblance incongruously 
combined with what is mainly and unavoidably 
of a different cast. A grand ancient edifice, of 
whatever order, or if it were of anorderof itsown> 
would be an impressive object ; but a modern 
little one raised in its neighbourhood, in a style 
of building substantially of the most vulgar kind, 
but with a number of antique whidows and aivgles 
^ in imitation of the grand structure, would be a 
grotesque and ridiculous one. 

Scriptural phrases then can no longer make a 
solemn impression, when modified and vulgari- 
zed into the texture of a language which, taken 
all together, is the reverse of every thing that can 
either attract or command. Such idioms may 
indeed remind one of prophets and apostles, but 
it is a recollection which prompts to say , Who are 
these men that, instead of seriously introducing 
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at intervals the direct words of those revered dV- 
tators of truth, seem to-be mocking the sacred 
language by a barbarous imitative diction of 
their own ? They may affect the forms of a divine 
solemnity, but there is no fire from heaven. They 
may shew something like a burning bush, but it 
is without an angel. 

As to perspicuity, it will not be made a ques- 
tion whether that is one of the recommendations 
of this corrupt modification of the biblical phra- 
seology. Without our leave, the mode of ex^ 
pression habitually associated with the general 
exercise of our intelligence, conveys ideas to us 
the most easily and the most clearly. And not 
unfrequently even in citing the pure expressions 
of scripture, especially in doctrinal subjects, a 
religious instructor will filid it indispensable to 
add a sentence in order to exhibit the sense in a 
more obvious manner. 

If it should be feared that the use of d. lan- 
guage with which the biblical prases are not in 
this manner blended, might have a tendency to 
make the rejider or hearer forget tlie bible, or 
TCCoUect it only as an antiquated book,. I would 
observe, that a devout man, in illustrating reli- 
gious subjects, will too often introduce the pure 
unmodified expressions of that book to admit 
any danger of its being forgotten. And I would 
suggest, that though these should occur much 
seldomer in the course of his sentences than the 
half-scriptural phrases are repeated in that dic- 
tion on which I have remarked, they would pro- 
bably remind us of the bible in a more advanta- 
geous manner than a dialect which has lost the 
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dignity of a sacred language without acquiring 
the grace of a classical one. I am sensible in 
how many points the illustration would not apply, 
but it would partly answer my purpose to ob- 
serve, that if it were wished to promote the stu- 
dy of some venerated , human author, suppose 
Hooker, the way w^ould not be to attempt incor- 
porating a great number of his turns of expres- 
sion into the essential structure of our own dic- 
tion, which would generally have an imcouth 
effect, but to make respectful references, and of- 
ten to insert in our composition sentences, and 
parts of sentences, distinctly as his. 

Let the oracles of inspiration be cited continu- 
ally, both as authority and illustration, in a man- 
ner that shall make the mind instantly refer each 
expression that is inti'oduced, to the venerable 
book from which it is taken ; but let our part of 
religious language be simply ours, and let those 
oracles retain their characteristic form of ex- 
pression unimitated to the end of time.* 

* In the aboTje remarks, I have not made any distinction be- 
tween tlie sacre<6rbook5 in tlieir own language, and as translated. 
It might not however be improper to notice, that though tliere is 
a great peculiarity of manner m tlie original scriptures, yet a 
certain small pixjportion of the phi'aseology which appears in tlie 
translated scriptui'es, does not belong to tlie essential structure of 
the original composition, but is to be ascribed to the state ef the 
language at the tune when the translation was made. A transla- 
tion, therefoi-e, made now, and conformed to the present mature 
state of the language, in the same degi'ee in which the eai-lier 
translation was contbrmed to the state of the language at that 
time, would make a small alteration in some parts of that phrase- 
ology which the thdolo^cal dialect has attempted to incoiporate 
andimitate. If thei-efore it nvere the duty of divines to take the 
biblical mode of expression for their model, it would still be quite 
a work of supererogation, to take this model in a wider degree 
of difference from the ordiiiaiy language of serious drought than 
as it would appear in such a later version. This would be a 
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An advocate for the theological diction, who 
should not maintain its necessity or utility on the 
ground that a considerable pn^orticHi of it has 

grown out of the language of scripture^ may 
link it has become necessary in consequence of 
so many people having been so long accustomed 
to it* I cannot but be aware that many respec* 
table teachers of Christianity, both in speaking 
and writing, are so habituated to put their ideas 
in this cast of phraseok^, that ' it would cost 
them a very great effort to make any material 
change* Nor could they acquire,^ if the change 
were attempted, a happy command of a mcnre 

homage, not to the i-eal diction of the sacred scriptures, but to 
the eai*lier cast of our own language. At th« same time, it must be 
admitted, both that the cha?igp of expression which a later versloD. 
might, on merely philological principles, be justified, by the pro- 
gresa and present standard of our language, for makmg, would 
not be great ; and that every sentiment of prudence and deYOtion* 
al taste forbids to make quite so much alteration as those princi-- 
pies might warrant AH who have long venerated the scnptm-es 
m their somewhat antique version, woiSd poDotest against thek'be* 
ing laborioshr modernised into every nice conformity with the 
present standard of the language, and agsdnst any other than a 
very literal translation^ If it could be supposed that our language 
Imd not yet attained a fixed state, but that it would progresisivdy 
™»gf for«|^s to come, it would be desirable that the transla- 
tion of the bible should always continue, except in what might es- 
sentially affect the sense, a century or twob^nd, for the sake of 
®at venerable air which a degree of antiquity confers on theform 
flf th^ wiuch fa in its substance so eminently sacred. But I can- 
not aHow giat the same law is to be extended to the language of 
divines* ptet/ have no right to assume the same ground and the 
same distinctions as the bible; they ought not to aflfect to keep it 
company There is no solemn digrfty in Uicir writings, whicli can 
^aim to be rovested with a venerable peculiarity. Imitate the 
DibJe or not, their composition is merely of the ordinary human 
quaUty, and subject to the sam^ ndes as that of their contempora- 
ries who wnte m other subjects. And if they remain behind the 
«idvaw:ed state of the classical diction, those contemporaries will 

Z^y^^i^ir^'^^'^'^ ^^ ^^^°^^"S tP identify 
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general language, without being inthnalely con- 
versant with good writers on general subjects^ 
and carefully observant of their manner of com- 
position. Unless therefore this study has beea 
cultivated, or is intended to be cultivated, it will 
perhaps be better to adhere to the accustomed 
mode of expression with all disadvaiitages.-— 
Younger theological students, however, are sup- 
posed to be introduced to those authors who have 
displayed the utmost extent and powers of lan- 
guage in its freest form; and it may not be 
amiss for them to be told that evangelical idea& 
would incur no necessary corruption or profana- 
tion by being sometimes conveyed in such a free 
and kicid diction. — ^With regard also to a con* 
sideraUe pn^ortion of christian readers and 
hearers, I am sensible that a reformed language, 
would be excessively strange to them. But 
may I not allege, without any affectation of par- 
adox, that its being so strange to them would be 
almost a proof of the necessity of adopting it, 
at least ia part, and by degrees ? For the man- 
ner in which some of tliem would receive this, 
altered diction, would prove that the customarjr 
phraseology had scarcely given them any clear 
ideas. It would be found, as i have dtvserved 
before, that the peculiar phrases had been,, not 
so much the vehicles of ideas, as the substituted, 
for them. These hearers and readers have beei^ 
accustomed to chime to Ae sound without ap- 
prehending the sense ; insomuch that if they 
bear the very ideas which these phrases ^gnify, 
or did signify, expressed ever so simply in other 
language, Aey do not recognise them,, and are 
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instantly on the alert with the epithets, sound, 
orthodox, and all the watch-words of ecclesias- 
tical suspicion. For such christians, the diction • 
is* the convenient asylum of ignorance, indo- 
lence, and prejudice* 

But I have enlarged far beyond my intention, 
which was only to represent, with a short illustra- 
tion, that this peculiarity is unfavourable to a cor- 
dial reception of evangelical doctrines in minds 
of cultivated taste. This I know to be a fact 
from many observations in real life, especially 
among intellectual young persons, not altogether 
averse to serious subjects, nor inclined to listen 
to the cavils against the divine authority of chris • 
tianity itself. 

After dismissing the consideratieo-of the pe- 
culiar diction of divines, I meant to have taken a 
somewhat more general view of the accumula- 
tion of bad writing, under which the evangelical 
theology has been buried, und which has con- 
tributed to render its principles less welcome to 
persons of accomplished mental habits. A large 
proportion of that writing may be called bad, on 
more accounts than merely the theological pecu- 
liarity of expression. But it is an invidious to- 
pic, and I shall make only a few observation s* 

The proofs of an intellect superior in some 
small degree at least to the common level, ac- 
companied by a moderate share of elegance and 
of correctness, are requisite to even the lowest 
form of what can be deeiVAcd good writing by cul- 
tivated and critical readers. It must have either 
these combined qualities, or an extraordinary 
measure of oAe of them : superlatively strong 
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sense will denominate a performance excellent, 
or at least, able writing, in the absence of all the 
graces,, and notwitlistanding a considerable de- 
gree of incorrectness. Below this pitch' of single 
or combined quality, a book cannot, in a literary 
view, please, though its subject be the most m- 
teresting on earth ; and for acceptance, therefore^ 
the subject is unfortunate in coming to those 
persons m that book.. A disgusting cup will 
spoil the finest element which can be conveyed 
in it,, though that were the nectar of immortal- 

Now, in this view, I suppose it will be ac- 
knowledged that the evangelical cause has not^ 
m the whole, been happy in its prodigious list of 
authors. A number of them have displayed a 
high order of excellence y but one regrets as t© 
a much greater number, that they did not F€ver€ 
the dignity of their religion too much to beset 
and suffocate it with their superfluous offerings. 
To you I do not need to expatiate on the charac- 
ter of the collective christiaa library. It will 
have been obvious to you that a great many 
books form tlie perfect vulgar of pious author- 
ship,, an assemblage of the most subordinate ma- 
terials that can be called thought, in language too 
grovelling, to be called style. Some of these 
writers seem to have concluded that the greatness 
^itht subject Avas to do eveiy thing, and that they 
had but- to pronounce^ like David, the name of 
" the Lord of Hosts," to give pebbles a force as 
formidable as that of darts or spears. Others ap- 
pear to have really wanted the perception of any 
great difference, in point of excellence, between 
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the meaner and nobler modes of writing. If 
they had read alternately Barrow's pages and 
their own, they probably would not have been 
sensible of the superiority of his. A number of 
them, citing, in a perverted sense, the language 
of St. Paul, " not with excellency of speech/' 
" not with enticing words of man's wisdom,^' 
** not in the words which man's wsdom teach- 
eth," expressly disclaim every thing that l^elongs 
to fine writing, not as what they could not have 
exhibited or attained, but as what they judge in- 
compatible with the simplicity of evangelical 
truth and intentions. In the books of each of 
these classes you are mortified to see how low 
religious thought and expression can sink ; and 
you almost wonder how it was possible for 
the noblest ideas that are known to the sublim- 
it intelligences in the universe, the ideas of God, 
of providence, oi redemption, of eternity, to 
come into a serious human mind widiout impar- 
ting some small occasional degree of dignity to 
the train of thought. The indulgent feelings 
which you entertain £»• the intellectual and litera- 
ry deficiency of humble christians in their reli- 
gious communications in private, is with difficul- 
ty extended to those who make for their thoughts 
this demand on public attention : it was necessary 
lOTtl^em to be christians, but what made it their 
duty to become authors ? Many of the books are 
indeed successively ces^ing, with the progress 
of time, to be read or known ; but the new sup- 
ply continually brought forth is so numerous, that 
a person who turns his attention to religious rea- 
ding, is certain to meet a variety of tl^em. Now 



only suppose a man who has been conversant and 
enchanted with the works of eloquence, refined 
taste, or strong reasoning, to meet a number of 
these books in the outset of his more serious in« 
quiries ; in what light would the religion of Christ 
appear to him, if he did not find some happier 
delineations of it ? 

There is another large class of christian books, 
which bear the marks of learning, correctness, 
and a disciplined understanding, and by a general 
propriety leave but little to be censured, but 
which display no invention, no prominence of 
thought, nor living vigour of expression : all is 
flat and dry as a plain of sand. It is perhaps the 
iteration cf common-places, the listless attention, 
to which is hardly an action of the mind ; you 
seem to understand it all, and mechanically assent 
while you are thinking of something else. — 
Though the author has a rich immeasurable 
field of possible varieties of reflection and illus- 
tration around him, he seems doomed to tread 
over again the narrow space of ground long since 
trodden to dust, and in all his movements ap- 
pears clothed in sheets of lead. 

There is a smaller class that might be called 
mock-eloquent writers. These saw the effect of 
briUiant expression in those works of eloquence 
and poetry where it was dictated and animated 
by energy of thought, and very reasonably wish- 
ed that christian sentiments mi^ht assume a lan- 
guage as impressive as any subject ever employ- 
ed to fascinate or command. But unfortunately 
they forgot that eloquence resides essentially in 
the thought, and that no words can make dxat 
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eloquent, which will not be so in the plainest th?ct \ 
could clearly express the sense. Ur probably 
they were quite confident of the excellence of 
their thoughts, Perliaps they concluded them ' 
to be \'igorous and sublime from the very cir- 
cumstance that they refused to be expressed in 
plain language. The wi'iters would be but little ' 
inclined to suspect of poverty or feebleness the 
thoughts which seemed so naturally to be as- 
suming, in their minds and on their page, such a 
magnificent style. A gaudy verbosity is always 
eloquence in the opinion of him that writes it ; 
but what is the effect on the reader ? Real elo- 
quence strikes on your mind with irresistible 
force, and leaves you not the possibility of asking 
or thinking whether it A<? eloquence ; but the 
sounding sentences of these writers leave you 
cool enough to examine with doubtful curiosity 
a language that seems threatening to move or 
astonish you, without actually doing it. It is 
something Jifae the case of a false alarm of thun- 
der ; where a sober man, that is not apt to startle 
at sounds, looks out to see whether it be not the 
rumbling of a cart. Verj'- much at your ease, 
you contrast the pomp of the expression with 
ihe quality of the thoughts, and then read on for 
amusement, or cease to read from disgust. In a 
serious hour indeed, the feeling of being amused, 
is prevented by the regret that it should be possi- 
ble for an ill-judged style of writing to bring the 
most important subjects in danger of something 
worse than failing to interest. The unpleasing 
effect which it has on your own mind, will lead 
you to apprehend its having a very injurious one 
^n many others. 
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A principal device in the fabrication of this 
style, is, to multiply epithets, dry epithets, laid 
on the outside, and into which none of the vital- 
ity of the sentiment is found to circulate. You may 
take a great number of the words but of each 
l^age, and find that the sense is neither more nor 
less for your having cleared the composition of 
these epithets of chalk, of various colours, with 
which the tame thoughts had submitted to be 
rubbed over in order to be made fine. 

Under the denomination of mock-eloquence 
may also be placed the mode of writing which 
endeavours to excite the passions, not by pre- 
senting striking ideas of the object of passion, 
but by the appearance of an emphatical enuncia- 
tion of the writer's own feelings concerning it. 
You are not made to perceive how the thing itself 
has the most interesting claims oji your heart; but 
you are required to be afiected in mere sympathy 
with the author, who attempts your feelings by 
frequent exclamations, and perhaps by an inces- 
sant application to his fellow*mortals, or to their 
Redeemer, of all the appellations and epithets 
of passrony and sometimes of a kind of passion 
not appropriate to the object. To this last great 
Object, especially, such forms of expression are 
occasionally applied, as must revolt a man, who 
feels that he cannot meet the same being at once 
on terms of adwation and of caressing equality. 

It would be going beyond my purpose, to carry 
my remarks from the literary merits, to the mo- 
ral and theological characteristics, of christian 
books; else a very strange account could be 
given of the injuries which the gospel hais sufFer- 

VOL. II. G 
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cd from its friends. You might often meet with 
a systematic writer, in whose hands the whole 
wealth, and variety, and magnificence, f>f revela- 
tion, shrink into a meagre list of doctrinal points, 
and who will let no verse in the bible say a sylla- 
ble till it has placed itself under one of them. 
You may meet with a christian pc^emic, who 
seems to value the arguments for evangelical 
truth, as an assassin values his dagger, and for 
the same reason ; with a descanter on the invisi- 
ble world, who makes you think of a popish ea- 
thedral, and from the vulgarity of whose aiu- 
minations yon are excessively ^adtoescape into 
the solemn twilight of faith ; or with a ^im zealot 
for a theory of the Divine Attributes, which 
seems to delight in representing the Deity -as a 
dreadful King of furies, whose dominion is over- 
shadowed with vengeance, whose music is tfec 
cries of victims, and whose glory requires to be 
illustrated bv the ruin of his creation. 

It is quite unnecessary to -say, that the Kst of 
excellent christian writers would be very consi* 
derable. But as to the Yast mass of books thfft 
would, by the consenting adjndgment af all men 
of liberal cultivation, remain, after this deduction, 
one cannot help deploring the effect which they 
must have had onimknown thousaitds of readCTs. 
It would seem beyond all question^ that books 
which, though even asserting the essential truths 
of Christianity, yet uttei-ly preclude the full im- 
pression of its character, which exhibit its claims 
on admiration and affection with insipid feeble- 
ness of sentiment, or which cramp its simple 
majesty into an artificial form ti once distorted 
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and mean, must be seriously prejudicial to the 
influence of this sacred subject, though it be ad- 
mitted that many of them have sometimes im- 
parted a mes^ure of instruction and a measure of 
consohition. This they might do, and yet convey 
very contracted and inadequate ideas of the subject 
at the same time*. There are a great maoy of 
them into which an intelligent christian cannot look 
without rejoicing that they were not the books, or 
not alone me bodes from which he received his in>- 
pressions of the gk>ry of his religiou. There are ma^ 
ny which nothing would induce him, even though 
he do not materially differ from them ini the l^ad-^ 
ing articles of his belief, to put into the hands of 
an inquiring young person ; which he would be 
sorry and ashamed to see on the table of an iuft- 
del ; and some of which he regrets to think may 
still contribute to keep down the standard of 
religious taste, if I may so express it, among the 
public instructors of mankind. On the whole, 
it would appear, that a profound veneration far ' 
Christianity would induce the wish, that, after a 
judicious selection of books had been made, the 
Christians also had their Caliph Omar, and their 
general Amrou. 

* It is true enpfugh tl^at on every nthei^ subject, on "which a 
JOiiltitiMje of booj^s have been written, tlxere must have been many 
wliicli in a Htei-ary sense wepe bad. But I cannot help thinking 
that the number coming upder lliis description, bear a larger pre-» 
portion to Uie e^ccellent ones, in the religious department than in 
any other. One chief cause of this has been, the mistake by 
which many good men professionally employed in religion, have 
deemed theif i^spectable mental competence to the office of pub- 
lic speaking, the proof of an equal competence to a work, whicU 
is subjected to much severer Uteraiy and inteUectu^J Uws. 
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LETTER V. 

1 H E causes which I have thus far considered, 
are associated immediately with the object, and, 
by misrepresenting it, render it less acceptable to 
refined taste ; but there are other causeSy which 
operate by perverting the very principles of this 
taste itself, so as to make it dislike the religion of 
Christ, even if presented in its own full and ge- 
nuine 'character, cleared of all these associations. 
I shall remark chiefly on one of these causes. 

I fear it is incontrovertible, that far the greatest 
part of what is termed pdite literature, by femil- 
iarity with which taste is refined, and the moral 
sentiments are in a great measure formed, is hos- 
tile to the religion of Christ ; partly ^ by introdu- 
cing insensibly a certain order of opinions un- 
consonant, or at least not identical,, with the prin- 
ciples of that i^ligion; and still more,, by train- 
ing the feelings to a habit alien from its spirit. 
And in this assertion, I do not refer to writers 
obviously irreligious, who have laboured and in- 
tended to seduce the passions into vice, or the 
judgment into the rejection of divine truth ; but 
to the general assemblage of those elegant and 
ingenious authors who are read and admired by 
the christian world, held essential to a liberal ed- 
ucation and to the progressive accomplishment 
of the mind in subsequent life, and stujdied of- 
ten without an apprehension, or even a thought, 
of their injuring the views and temper of spirits 
advancing, with the new testament for their chief 
instructor and guide, into another world. 
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It is modem literature that I have more partic- . 
ularly in view j at the same time, it is obvious 
4i-hat the w^ritings' of heathen antiquity have con- 
tinued to operate till now with their own pro- 
per influence, that is, a correctly heathenish influ- 
ence, in the very sight and presence of Chris- 
tianity, on the minds of many who have ad- 
mitted the truth of that religion. This is just 
as if an eloquent pagan priest had been allowed 
constantly to accompany our Lord in his minis- 
try, and had divided with him the attention and 
interest of his disciples, counteracting, of course, 
as far as his efibrts were successful, the doctrine 
and spirit of the Teacher from heaven*. 

The few observations which the subject may 
require to be made on ancient literature, will be 
directed chiefly to one part of it. For it will be 
allowed, that the purely speculative partf of 

* It is however no part of my object in tliese letters to remark 
on the influence, in modem times, of ihe fabulous deities that in- 
fested the ancient works erf" genius. That iriluence is at tlie pre- 
sent time, I should think, extremely small, fi-om the fables being so 
stale : all readei's are sufficiently tiretl of Jupiter, Apollo, Miner* 
va, and the rest So long however as they could be of the smallest 
service, they were piously retained by the chiistian poets of this 
and other countries, who ai*e now under the necessity of seeking 
out foi* some otlier mythdogy, tlie northern or the eastern, to sup- 
port the lan^ishing spirit of poetrjr. Even the ugly piece* of 
ivood, worshipped m the South Sea islands, will probably at last 
receive names that may more com modiously hitch into verse, and 
will be invoked to adorn and sanctify the belles lettres of the next 
century. The poet has no reason to fear that the supply of gods 
may fail ; ^t is at the same time a pity, one thinks, tliat a creature 
90 immense should have been placed in a world so small asthif, 
where all nature, all history, all morals, all true religion, and the 
whole resources of innocent fiction, are too little to fumish materi- 
als enough iat the wants and labours of his genius. 

1 1 do not know whether it is necessary to say that I do not in- 
clude political philosophy in this description. 

g2 
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that literature has in a great measttre ceased to 
interfere with the inteUectual discipline of mo- 
dem times. It obtains too little attention, and 
too little deference, to contribute much toward 
fixing the mind in those habits of thought and 
feeling which prevent the cordial admission of 
the doctrines and spirit of the gospel. Several 
learned, and fanatical devotees to antiquity and 
paganism, have indeed made some effort to re- 
call the long departed veneration for the dreams 
«md subtleties of ancient philosophy. Rut they 
mighty with perhaps a better prospect of success, 
recommend the building of temples or a pan- 
theon, and the revival of all the institutions of 
idolatrous worship. The greater number of in- 
telligent, and even learned, men, would feei bi^ 
little regret in consigning (if it could be con- 
signed) the much larger proportion of that phi-^ 
losophy to oblivion ; except they may be sup- 
posed to love it as heathenbm moi-e than they 
admire it as wisdom ; or except their pride 
would wish to retain it as a contrast to their 
own more rational theories. 

The ancient speculations on religion include 
indeed some very noble ideas relating to a Su-^ 
preme Being ; but these ideas da not produce, 
m an intelligent man, any degree of partiality 
for that immense system, or rather chaos, o€ 
fantastic folly by which they are environed. He 
separates them from that chaos as something not 
-strictly belonging to heathenism, nor forming a 
part of it. He considers most of them as the tradi- 
tionary remains of divine communications to 
man in the earliest ^ges, A few of them were 
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perlmps the utmost efforts of haman intellect at 
some happy moments excelling itself. But 
whether dicy are referred to the one origin or the 
other, they stand so conspicuously above the 
general assembls^e of the pagan speculations on 
the subject of Deity, that they tlirow a solemn 
contempt on those speculations. They throw 
contempt on the greatest part of the thecdogical 
doctrine of even the very philosophers that ex- 
pressed them. They rather seem to direct our 
contemplation and affection toward a religion di-* 
viady revealed^ than to obtain any degree of fa- 
voi^ for those notions of a Gfod, which sprung 
and indefinitely multiplied from a melancholy 
combination of ignorance and depraved imagina- 
tion* As to the apparent analogy between some 
of the notions of pagan religion^ and <Mie or two 
of the most specific articles of Christianity, those 
notions are presavted in such fantastic, and va- 
rying, and often monstrous, shapes, that the 
analogy is not close and constant enough to per- 
vert our conception, cwr to preclude our admis- 
sion, of the defined propositions of the evangelic 
faith. 

The next part of the pure speculations of the 
ancients, is, their metaphysics.. And whatever 
may be the effect of metaphysical study in gene- 
ral, or of the particular systems of modern pbi- 
losoj)hers, with regard to the cordial and simple 
admissi(wi of christian doctrines, the aiKient meta^ 
physics may certainly be pronounced harmless,, 
from holdii^g ^so little connexion with modern 
opinions. Later philosophers, by means of a 
far better method of encjuiry,, have opened quite 
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a new order of metaphysical views ; and persons 
with but a very smaU share of the acuteness and 
ingenuity of those ancient framers of ideal sys^ 
terns, can now wonder at their absurdity. The 
only attraction of abstract speculations is in 
their truth, and therefore when the persuasion of 
their truth is gone, all their influence is extinct. 
That which could please the imagination or in- 
terest the affections, might hi a considerable de- 
gree continue to please and interest them, though 
convicted of fallacy. But. that which is too 
subtile to please the imagination, loses all its 
power when it is rejected by the judgment. » 
And this is the predicament to which time has 
reduced the metaphysics of the old philosophers. 
The captivation of their systems seems almost ' 
as far withdrawn from us as the songs of their 
syrens, or the enchantments of Medea. 

The didactic morality of the heathen philoso- j 
phers comes much nearer to our interests, and 
has probably continued to have a considerable in- 
fluence on the sentiments of cultivated men. 
After being detained a great while among the 
phantasms and the monsters of mythology, cm* 
following through the mazes of ancient meta- 
physics that truth which occasionally appears for 
a moment, but still for ever retires before the 
pursuer, the student of antiquity is delighted to < 
meet with a sage who gives him, in the most 
perspicuous and eloquent form, the direct in- 
structions concerning duty and happiness. And \ 
since it is necessarily the substantial object of 
these instructions to enforce goodness, he feels 
but little cause to guard against any perversion 
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of' his principles. He entirely forgets that good- 
ness has been defined and enforced by another 
authority, and that though its main substance 
must be the same in the dictates of that authori- 
ty , and in the writings of Epictetus,. or Cicero, 
or Antoninusy yet there is a material difference 
iiT some parts of the detail, and a most impor- 
tant one in the principles that constitute the ba- 
sis. While he is admiring the beauty of virtue 
as di^layed by CMie accomplished moralist, and 
its lofty independent spirit as exhibited by an- 
other, he is not inclined to suspect that any 
thing in their sentiments, or hi» amnuted part^ 
cipation of them, can be wrong. 

But the part of ancient literature which has had 
incomparabfy tlie greatest influence on the char-' 
xfcter of cultivated minds, is that which has turn- 
ed, if I may so express it, moral sentiments into 
real beings, and interesting companions, by dis* 
playing the life and actions of eminent individu- 
als. A few of the personages of fiction are 
also to be included. The captivating spirit of 
Greece and Rome resides in the works of the 
biographers, in so much of the history as might 
properly be called biography, from its fixing the 
whole attention and interest on a few signal 
names, and in the works of the principal poets. 
No one, I suppose,will deny, that both the char- 
acters and the sentiments,. which are the favour- 
ites of the poet and the historian, become the 
favourites also of the admiring reader ; for this 
would be to deny tlie excellence of the poetry 
and eloquence. It is the high test and proof of 
genius that a writer can render his subject inte- 
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resting to his readers, not merely in a general 
way, but in the very same manner in which it 
interests himself. If the great works of antiqui- 
ty had not this power, they would long since 
have ceased to charm. We could not long tole- 
rate what revolted, while it was designed to 
please, our moral feelings* But if their charac* 
ters and sentiments really do thus fescinate the 
heart, how far will this influence be coincident 
with the spirit and with the design of christian* 
ity ?* 

Among the poets, I shall notice only the two 
or three pre-eminent ones of tlie Epic class^~- 
Homer, you know, is tlie favourite of the whole 
civilized world ; and it is many centuries since 
there needed one additional word of homage to 
the amazing genius displayed in the Iliad. The 
object of inquiry is, what kind of predisposition 
will be formed toward Christianity in a young and 
animated spirit, diat learns to glow with endmsi- 
asm at the scenes created by Homer, and to 
indulge an ardent wish, which that enthusiasm 
will probably awaken, for the possibility of emu- 
lating some of the principal characters^ Let 
this susceptible youth, after having mingled an^ 
burned in imagination among heroes, whose y^- 
lour and anger flame like Vesuvius, who wade 
in blood, trample on dying foes, and hurt defi- 
ance against earth and lieaven ; let him be led 

* It may be noticed hei'c that ^ great part of what couid be said 
on heathen literature as opposed to the i-eligion of Christ, must ne- 
cessarily refer to the peculiar mordt sfiirit of that religion. It 
"would border on the ridiculous to represent the roaitial enUiusi- 
asm of ancient historians and poets as countei-acUug tlie peculiar 
fltec^me* of the gfispel 
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into Ae company of Jesus Chri^ and his disci- 
pies, as displayed by the evangelists, with whose 
narrative, I \dfl suppose, he is but slightly ac 
quainted before. What must he, what can he, 
do with his feelings in this transition ? He will 
find himself flung as far as " from the centre to 
the utmost j)ole ;" and one of these two oppo- 
site exhibitions of character will inevitably ex- 
cite his aversion. Which of them is that Ukely 
to be, if he is become thoroughly possessed with 
the Homeric passions ? 

Or if, on the other hand, you will suppose a 
person to have become profoundly interested by 
the new testament, and to have acquired the spi- 
rit of the Savioiu- of the world, while studying 
the evangelical bistoiy ; witli what sentiments 
will ke come forth from conversing with heaven- 
ly mildness, weeping benevolence, sacred purity, 
aiid the eloquence of divine wisdom, to enter in- 
to a sc^ie of such actions and characters, and to 
hear such maxitos of merit and glory, as those 
of Homer ? He would be still more confounded 
by the transition, had it been possible for him to 
have entirely escaped that deep depravation of 
feeling which can think of crimes and miseries 
with little emotion, and which we have all acqui- 
red from viewing the whole history of the world 
composed of scarcely any thing else. He would 
find the mightiest strain of poetry employed to 
represent ferocious courage as the ,greatest of 
'Virtues, and those who do not possess it as wor- 
% of their fate, to be trodden h\ th^ dust. He 
^ill be. taught, at least it will not be tlie fault of 
^ poet if he is inot taught, to forgive a heroie 
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spirit for finding the sweetest luxury in insulting 
dying pangs, and imagining the tears and des- 
pair of distant parents or wives. He will be in- 
cessantly called upon to worship revenge, the 
real divinity of the Iliad, in comparison of which 
the Thunderer of Olympus is but a deqjwicable 
pretender to power. He will be taught that the 
most glorious and enviable life is that to which 
the greatest number of other lives are made a sa- 
crifice ; and that it is noble in a hero to prefer 
even a short life attended by this felicity, to a 
long one which should permit a longer life also 
to others. The dire Achilles, a being whom, if 
he really existed, it had deserved a conspiracy of 
the tribes then called nations to chsun or to suffo- 
cate, is r<indered interesting even amidst the hor- 
rors of revenge and destruction, by the intenaty 
of his affection for his friend, by the melancholy 
sublimity with which he appears in the funeral 
scene of that friend, by one momentary instance 
of compassion, and by his solemn reference to 
his owai approaching death* A reader who has 
even passed beyond the juvenile ardour of 
life, feels himself interested, in a manner that 
excites at intervals his own surprise, in the fate 
of this stern destroyer ; and he wonders, and he 
wishes to doubt, whether the moral that he is 
learning be, after all, ^actly no other than that 
the grandest employment of a great spirit is the 
destruction of human creatures, so long as re- 
venge, ambition, or even caprice, may choose to 
regard them under an artificial distinction, J^nd 
<:all them enemies. But this, my dear friend, is 
the real and effective moral^of the Iliad, after all 
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Ithat critics have so gravely written about lessons 
of union, or any other subordinate moral instruc- 
tions, which they discover or imagine Li the 
work. Who but critics ever thought or cared 
^bout these instructions ? Whatever is the chief 
and grand impression made by the whole work 
on the ardent minds which are most susceptible 
of the influence of poelTy, that is the real moral ; 
and Alexander, and, by reflection from him, 
Charles XIL correctly received the genuine in- 
spiration. 

If it be said that such w6rks stand on the same 
ground, except as to the reality or accuracy of the 
facts, with an eloquent history^ which simply ex- 
hibits the actions arid characters, I deny the as- 
sertion. The actions and characters are presen- 
ted. in VL manner which prevents their just impres- 
sion, and empowers tl>eni to make an opposite 
one. A transforming magic of genius displays a 
number of atrocious savages in a hideous slaugh- 
ter-house of men, as demigods in a temple of 
glory. No doubt an eloquent history might be 
so written as to give the same aspect to such 
men, and such operations ; but that history would 
deserve to be committed to the flames^ A his- 
tory that sliould present a perfect display of hu- 
man miseries and sljaighter, would incite no one, 
that had not attained the last possibility of depra- 
vation, to imitate the principal actors. It would 
give the same feeling as the sight of a field 'of 
dead and dying men after a battle is over ; a sight 
^t which the sOul \Vould shudder, and earnestiy 
'^vish that this might be the last time the sun should 
behold such a spectacle : but the tendency of th^ 

Vol. ir. h 
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Homeric poetry, and of a great part, of epic 
|X)etry in general, is to insinuate the glory of re- 
l^eating such a tragedy. I dierefore ask agaiD, 
now it would be {>Ossible for a man whose mind 
was first completely assimilated to the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, to read such a work without a most 
vivid antipathy to what he perceived to he the 
moral spirit of the poet ? And if it were not too 
strange a supposition, that the most characteris- 
tic parts of the Iliad had been read in the pre- 
sence and hearing of our Lord, and by a person 
animated by a fervid sympathy with the work- 
do you not instantly imagine Him expressing Ae 
most emphatical condemnation ? Would not the 
reader have been made to know, that in the spirit 
of that bdok he could never become a disciple 
and a friend of the Messiah ? But then, if he 
believed this declaration, and were seriqus enough 
to care about being the disciple and friend of the 
Messiah, would he not have deemed himsdf 
extremelv unfortunate to have been .sieduced, 
through the {Measures of taste and imagination, 
into habits of feeling which rendered it impossi- 
ble, till they could be destroyed, for him to re- 
ceive the only true religion, and the only re- 
deemer of the world ? To shew haw impossible 
it would be, I wish I may be pardoned for 
making another strange and indeed a ni:ost 
monstrous supposition, namely, that Achilles, 
Diomede, Ulysses, and Ajax had been real per- 
sons, living in the time of our Lord, and had 
become his disciples, and yet (excepting the 
mere exchange of the notions of mythology for 
diristian opinions,) had retained entire the staie 
of mind with which their poet has exhibited 
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them. It is instantly perceived that Satan, Beel- 
zebub, and Moloch might as consistently hava 
been retained in heaven. But here the question 
conies to a point : if these great examples of 
glorious character pretending to coalesce with 
the transcendent Sovereign of virtues, would 
have been probably the most enormous incongru- 
ity e xisting, or that ever had existed, in the whole 
universe, what harmony can there be between a 
nian ^ho has acquired a considerable degree of 
congeniality with the spirit of these heroes, and 
that paramount Teacher and Pattern of excej- 
lence? And who will assure me that the enthu- 
siast for heroic poetry does nof acquire a degree 
of this congeniality ? But unless I ca^n be saas-. 
sured, I persist in asserting the noxiousness of 
such poetry. 

Yet the Wwk of Homer is, notwithstanding, 
the book which christian poets have translated, 
which christian divines have edited and cona- 
mented on with pride, at which christian ladies 
liave been deliffhted to see their sons kindle into 
rapture, and which forms an essential part of the 
course of a liberal education, over all those 
countries on which the gospel shines. And who , 
can tell how much that passion for war which, 
from the universality of its prevalence, might 
seem inseparable from the nature of man, may, 
in the civilized world, have been reinforced by 
the enthusiastic admiration with which young 
men have read Homer, and similar poets, whose 
genius transforms what is, and ought always to 
appear, purely horrid, into an aspect of gran- 
deur ? 
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Should it be asked, And what ought to be the 
practical consequence of such observations ? I 
may surely answer that I cannot justly be re- 
quired to assign that consequence. I cannot be 
required to do more than exhibit in a simple light 
an important point of truth. If such works do 
really impart their o^vn genuine spirit to tlie mind 
of an admiring reader, in proportion to the de- 
gree in which he admires, and if this spirit is 
totally hostile to that of christianit}^, and if 
Christianity ought really and in good fidth to \k 
the supreme regent of all moral feelings, then it 
is evident that the Iliad, and all books Nvhich 
combine the same tendency with great poetical 
excellence, are among the most niichievous 
things on earth. There is but little satisfaction 
certainly in illustrating the operation of evUs 
without proposing any adequate method, of con- 
tending with them. But in the present case, I 
really do not see what a serious observeT of the 
character of mankind can offer. To. wish that 
the works of Homer, and some other great au- 
thors of antiquity, should cease to be read, is 
j ust as vain as to wish they had never been writ- 
ten. As to the far greater number of the rea- 
ders, it were equally in vain to wish that pure 
christian sentiments might be sufficiently recol- 
lected, and loved, to accompany the study, 
and constantly prevent the injurious impres- 
sion, of the works of pagan genius. The few 
maxims of Christianity to which the student 
may have assented without thought, and fot 
which he has but little veneration, will but fee- 
bly oppose the influence ; the spirit of Homer 
will vanquish as irresistibly as his Achilles van- 
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quished. It is also most perfectly true, that sq 
long as . pride, ambition^ and vindictiyenessj 
hold so mighty a prevalence in tl>e character and 
in tlie nature of our species, they would still 
amply display themselves, though tlie stimulus 
of heroic poetry were withdrawn by the annihi- 
latioa of all those works which have invested th§ 
worst passions, and the worst actions, with §l 
glare . of grandeur. With or without classical 
itleas» men and nations will continue to commit 
offences against one another, and to avenge 
them ; to assume an arrogant precedence, and 
account it noble spirit ; to celebrate their deeds 
of destruction, an4 Call them glory ; to idolize 
the men who possess, j^i^ can infuse, the great- 
e3t share of an infernarfire ; to set at nought all 
principles of virtue and religion in favour Of 9. 
thoughtless vicious mortal wTio consigns himself 
ia the same achievement to fame and perdition ; 
to vaunt in triumphal entries, or funeral pomps, 
or • strings of scalp^, how . far human skill ^nd 
valour can e^cel the powers of famine and pes- 
tilence; men and nations will continue thus to 
act, till some new dispensation of heaven shall 
establish the reign of Christianity. In that bet- 
ter season, perhaps the great works of ancient 
genius will be read with such a state of mind as 
can receive the intellectual improvement deriva- 
ble from them, and at the same time as little co^ 
incideprbe infected with their moral spirit, as 
in the present age we venerate their mythological 
vanities. 

In the mean time, one cannot believe that any 
man wh^ seriously reflects how absolutely the 

H 2 
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refligton of Christ claims a c<»iformity of his 
whole nature, will wkhout regret feel himself 
animated, even for a moment, with a class of 
sentiments of which the habitual prevalence 
would be the total preclusion of Christianity^ 
And it seem$ to shew how little this religion is 
really understood, or even considered, ia imy of 
iht countries denominated christian, that so 
many who profess to adopt it never once tkoBght 
of guarding their own minds,, and those o£ their 
children, against the eloquent seductions of a 
spirit which is mortally opposite. Probably diey 
would be more intelligent and vigilant, if any 
other interest than that of their professed reli- 
gion were endangered. <^^ut a thing whidi in- 
ures them only in that concern, is sure to meet 
with all possible indulgence. 

With respect to religious parents and precep- 
tors, whose children and pupils are to receive that 
liberal education which must inevitably include 
the study of these great works, it will be for them 
to accompany the youthful readers throughout, 
with a gr^t and anxious efibrt to shew t^m ia 
the mo6t pointed manner the inc(K>sistency of 
many of the sentiments, both with moral recti- 
tude in general, and with the special dictates of 
Christianity. And in cffder to give the requisite 
force to these dictates^ it will he an imporiBnt 
duty to illustrate to them the amiable tendency, 
and to prove the awful authority, of this iHspen- 
sation of religion. This careful efibrt will often 
but very partially prevent the mischief i but it 
seems to be all that can be done, 

Virgil's work is^a kind of lunar reflection of 
the ardent effulgence of Homer ; surrounded, if 
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I may extend the figure, with as beautiful a halo 
of elegance and tenderness as perhaps the world 
ever saw*. So much more refined an order of 
sentiment might have rendered the heroic cha- 
racter far more attractive to a mind that can mdt 
as well: as bum, if there had actually been a hero 
inthe^poeml. But none of the personages intended 
for henoes excite the reader's enthusiasm enough 
to ifflsimilatethe tone of his feelings. No fiction 
or history of human characters and actions will 
ever powerfully transfuse its ^irit without some 
one or some very few individuals of signal pecu- 
liarity or greatness, to concentrate and embody 
the whole energy of the work. There would 
be no danger therefore of any one's becoming 
an idoiater of the god of war through the inspira-* 
tion of the iEneid, even if a larger proportion of 
it had been devoted to martial enterprise. Per- 
haps the chief counteraction to christian senti-^ 
ments whidi I should apprehend to an opening 
susceptible mind, would be a depravation of its 
ideas concerning the other world, from the pic- 
turesque scenery which Virgil has opened to his 
hero 4n the regions of the dead, and the solemn 
and interesting images with which he has shaded 
theavenuetothem. Perhaps also the afiecting 
sentiments which precede the death of Dido, 
might tend to lessen, especially in a pensive mind, 
the horror of that impiety which would throw 
back with violence the possession of life into the 
hands of him who gave it. 

* Esccept lie is outiivaUed in tenderness by Ossiaiir 
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Ay h e n I add the name of Lucan, I must confess 
that no author of antiquity, that I know, would 
have so much power to seduce my feelings^ in 
respect of moral greatness, into a train jiot co- 
incident with Christianity. His leading charac- 
ters are widely .diflFerent from those of Homer, 
and of a greatly superior order. The miighty 
genius of Homer appeared and departed in a 
rude age of the human mind, a stranger to the in- 
tellectual enlargement which would have enabled 
him to combine in his heroes the dignity of 
thought, instead of mere physical force, with the 
-tn^rgyot passion. For. want of this, they are 
great heroes without being great men.- They 
appear to you only as tremendous fighting and 
destroying animals ; a kind of human Mammoths- 
The rude efforts of personal conflict are all they, 
can understand and admire, and in their warfare 
their minds never reach to any of the sublimer 
results even of war ; their chief and final ob- 
ject seems to be the mere savage glory of fight- 
ing, and the annihilation of their enemies.— 
When the heroes of Lucan, both the depraved 
and the nobler class, are employed in war, it 
seems but a small part of what they can do and 
what they intend ; they have always something 
further and greater in view than to evince their 
valour, or to riot in the vengeance of victory. 
Even the ambition of Pompey and Caesar seems 
almost to become a grand passion, when com- 
pared to the contracted as well as detestable aim 
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of Homer^s chiefs ; while this passion too is con- 
fined to narrow and vulgar designs^ in coniparisoii 
with the views which actuated Cato and Brutus^ 
The contempt of deatli, which in the heroes of 
the Iliad often seems like an incapacity of an ob- 
livion of thought, is in Lucan's kivourite charac- 
ters the result, or at least the associate,, of pro- 
found reflection ; and this strongly contrasts 
their courage with that of Homer's wairiors^ 
which is (according indeed to his own fi'cquent 
similes) the daring of wild beasts. Lucan sub- 
limates martial into moral grandeur. Even if 
you could deduct from his great men all that 
which forms the specific display of the hero, you 
would find their greatness undiminished ; tney 
would be commanding and interesting men stilU 
The better class of them, amidst war itself, 
hale and deplore the spirit and ferocious ex- 
ploits of war. They are indignant at the vices 
of iriankind for compelling their virttie into a 
career in which such sanguinary glories can be 
acquired^ And while they deem it their duty 
to exert their courage in a just cause, they re- 
gard camps and battles as vulgar things, from 
which their thouglits often turn away into a train 
of solemn contemplations in which they rise 
sometimes ta the empyreal region of sublimity* 
You have a more absolute impression of grand- 
eur from a speech of Cato,. than from vM the 
mighty exploits that epic poetry ever blazoned. 
The eloquence of Lucan's moral heroes does not 
consist in images rf triumph and conquests, but 
in reflections on virtue, sufierings, destin)% and 
death ; and the sentuncnts expressed in his owa 
name have often a melancholy tinge which ren- 
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ders them irresistibly interesting.. He migljt 
seem to have felt a presage, while musing on the 
last of the Romans, that their poet was soon to 
follow them. The reader becomes devoted both 
to the poet and to these illustrious men ; but, un- 
der the influence of this attachment, he adopts 
all their sentiments, and exults in the sympathy; 
forgetting, or unwilling, to reflect, whether this 
state of feeling is concordant with the religion of 
Christ, and with the spirit of the apostles and 
martyrs. The most seducing of Lucan's senti- 
ments, to a mind enamoured of pensive sublimi- 
ty, are those concerning death. I remember the 
very principle which I would wish to inculcate, 
that is» the necessity that a believer of the gos- 
pel shoukipreserve the christian style of feeling 
predominant in his mind, and clear of every in- 
congruous mixture, having struck me with great 
force amidst the enthusiasm with which I Tcai 
many times over the memorable account of Vul- 
teius, the speech by which he inspired his gallant 
band with a passion for death, and the reflections 
on death with which the poet closes the episode. 
I said to mvself with a sensation of conscience, 
What are these sentiments with which I ^m 
burning? Are these the just ideas of de^th? 
Are they such as were taught by our Lord ? I^ 
this the spirit with which Su Paul apqjroached 
his la^t hour ? And I felt a painful collision be- 
tween this reflection and the passion inspired by 
the poet. I perceived with the clearest certainty 
that the kind of interest which I felt was no less 
than a real adoption, for the time, of the very 
fiame^^ sentiments by which he was animated. 
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The epic poetry has been selected for the prin- 
cipal subject of my remarks, from the convic- 
tion that it has had a much greater influence on 
the moral sentiments of succeeding ages than aU 
the other poetry of antiquity, by means of its im- 
pressive display of individual great characters. 
And it will be admitted, I believe, that the moral 
spirit of the epic poets, taken together, is as lit- 
tie in opposition to the christian tlieorj" of moral 
sentiments as that of the collective poetry of other 
kinds. The Greek tragedies abound with just 
and elevated sentiments, tending to lead the mind 
to die same habits of thought as the best of the 
pagan didactic moralists. And these sentiments 
are more forcibly impressed by means of being 
accompanied willi a well- combined series of ac- 
tion, than they could be by mere moral writing. 
They are however far less powerfully impressed 
by the happiest combination of dramatic action 
than by such striking and sublime individual 
characters as those of epic poetry. It would seem 
not to have been the design of the ancient tragic 
poets, nor to have been allowed by their critical 
laws, to introduce such sublime characters. The 
mind of the reader does not retain, for months 
and years an animated recollection of some per- 
sonage whose name incessantly recalls the sen- 
timents which he uttered, or which his conduct 
niade us feel. Still, however, the moral spirit of 
the Greek tragedies acts with a considerable 
force on a susceptible mind ; and if tliere should 
be'but half as great a difference between the qua- 
lity of the instructions which they will impart^ and 
the prmciples of evangelic morality, as there was 
between the religious knowledge and moral spi. 
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Tit of poets who wrote and contended for their 
own fame in Greece, and the divine illumination 
and noble character of those apostles that open- 
-cd a commission from heaven to transform the 
world, the student may have some cause to be 
carefpl lest his Athenian morality should disin- 
cline him to the doctrines of a better ^ichooL 

I shall not dwell long on the biography and 
history, since it appears to me that their influ- 
ence is very nearly co-incident with that of the 
epic poetry. The work of Plutarch, the chief 
of the biographers, (a work so necessary, it 
would seem, to the consolations of a christian, 
that I think I have read of -some author who did 
not profess to disbelieve the New Testament, de- 
claring that if he were to be cast on a desert isl- 
and, and could have one book, and but one, it 
should be this,) the work of Plutarch delineates 
a greatness partly of the same character as that 
celebrated by Homer, and partly of the far more 
dignified and intellectual kind which is so com- 
manding in the great men of Lucan, several oi 
of whom indeed are the subjects also of the bio- 
grapher. Various distinctions might, no doubt, 
be remarked in the impression made by gr^^^ 
characters as exhibited in poetry, and as p^^* 
sented in the simple historical form r but I am 
^ persuaded that the habits of feeling which will 
grow from admiring the one or the other, will be 
substantially the same as to a cordial reception oi 
^. the religion of Christ. 

A number of the men displayed by the bio- 
graphers and historians, rose so eminently above 
the general character of the human race, th^j 
their names hav^ become inseparably associated 
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with our. ideas of moral greatness. A thought- 
ful student of antiquity enters this majestic com- 
pany with an impression of. mystical awfulness» 
resembling that of Ezekiel in his vision. This 
select and revered assembly includes only those 
who vrcrt . distinguished by elevated virtue, aJi 
well as powerful talents and memorable actions : 
undoubtedly the stupendous pov^-ers and energy 
without moral excellence, so often displayed on 
the field of ancient . history, compel a kind of 
prostration of the soul in the presence of men, 
whose, surpassing achievements seem to silence, 
for a while^ and but for a, while, the sehse of 
justice which must execrate their ambition and 
tlieir crimes. But where greatness of mind 
seems but secondary to greatness of virtue, as 
ill the examines of Phocion, Epaminondas, Aris- 
tides, Timoleon, Dion, and a considerable num- 
ber more, the heart applauds itself for feeling an 
irresistible captivation^ This number indeed is 
small, compared with the whole enumeration of 
renowned names; but it is large enough to fill 
the rnind^ and to give as venerable an impres- 
sion of pagan greatness^ as if none of its exam- 
ples had been the heroes, whose fierce brilliance 
lightens through the blackness of their depravi-. 
ty ; or die legislators, orators, and philosophers, 
whose wisdom was degraded by hypocrisy, ve- 
nulit}^, or vanity. 

. A most impressive part of the influence of an- 
cient character on modem feelings is derived 
from the accounts of two or three of the great- 
est philosophers, whose virtue, protesting and 
solitary in thg times in which they lived, whosei 

VOL. II, I 
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intense de votedness to the pursuit ef \visdimv 
and whose occasional subKtne glimpses <^ 
thought, darting beyond the ^|^te of error 4ft 
which they tvere enclosed and beni^ted, pi«- 
s^nt them to die mind with sotnething like ite 
venerableness of the prophets <S( God. Aikiaf^ 
the exhibitions of this kind^ it is tmnecessary to 
say that Xenophon's Memoir of Socrates stands 
tmrivalted and above compariBOti. 

Sanguine spirits without number have ptoba^ 
bly been influenced in modem times by the an- 
cient history of mere heroes ; but persons ci a 
i^ective disposition have been incompftrafbfy 
more a&cted by the cont€mpla[tion of thosis 
tt^n, whose combination of mental p<!>wer Mfi^ 
illustrious virtue constitutes the supreme glory 
of heathen aftti<|uity. — And why do I deem die 
admiiation of this noble display of moral eKcel^ 
lence pernicious to these reflective minds, in tt* 
Itttion to the religion of Christ ? For the ^m^ 
ple^ possible reason; because the t»*incip]e8 of 
lihat excellence are not iden^cal with the princi^ 
pies of this religion ; as I believe every s^ious 
smd self-obsen'ant man who has been attentive 
to diem both, will have verified in hisown-expe* 
rience. He has felt the ai^knation which perviu 
ded his soul, in musiiig on th^ viktues, the selh'* 
timtents, and the great actions, of these dignified 
men, suddenly expiring, when he has attempted 
to prolong or transfer it to the virtues, senti^ 
ments, arid actions, of the apostles of Jesus 
Christ. Sometimes he has, *Vi^kh mi^^ed Wonder 
and indignation, remofistrated with his ^wti feel- 
ings, and has said, I know there is the highest 
excellence in the religiwx of the Messiajh, and 



i» ^<^ elmr^ter^ of Im mo&t svxskgnd^nlmoo^ fQl- 
lowers ; and swrely k is excellence? aJsp that at- 
tracts i»e to those other illustrious men i why 
th^n c$Lfmot I take a Ml delightful iutercsl; in them 
both ? But it i_$: all m vaift ; he finds this amphibi- 
oCusr devotion impossible. And he will always 
find it so; for, antecedently to expeiuence, it 
would be obvious tliat the order of sentiments 
which was the life and soiU of the one fi5>rm of 
exeellence. k extf emely dktinct from tl^t which 
is the animaJting spipk of the other^ Jf the whole 
j^y^^m of a christian's sentiments is required to 
IwB x^m^Y adjusted to the economy of redemp;- 
tkm^ ' they must be widely different jfrom those of 
the m^n, however wise or virtuous^ who never 
thoa^l^ht or heard of the Saviouf of the world ; 
else* wheyeis the peculiarity ot unportance of 
thb. new dispen^wtion^ which does however both 
j^vow and manifest a most e3{:$reme peculiarity, 
aod with which heaven haa connected the sign?i 
^iid declarati€«js of its being of infinite impor- 
tance? If, again, a christimi'i^ grand object and 
.i^citi^ is to pkaae God» this must constitute 
hiarimnral excellence, (ev^ though the jfe<?*f were 
the same,) of a very dififerent nature from that 
of the men, wIk> had no. god that they cared to 
please, and whose highest glory it might possi- 
bly become, • that they boldly differed froni their 
gods; as Lucan undoubtedly intended it as the 
•most emphatical applause of Cato, that he was 
the inflexible patron and hero of the cause which 
the gods doomed to ruin. If humility is teqvm- 
red to be a'chief characteristic in. a christian'fe 
mind, he is here $igaia placed in. a. state of con^ 
trariety to that love of glory which accompanied. 
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and %vas applauded as a virtue while it ^cccim^ 
panied, almost all the moral greatness of die 
heatiiens. If a christian lives for ettrnity, and 
advances towards death with the certain expec- 
tation of judgment, and of a new and awfol 
world, how different must be the essential qu^li^ 
ty of his serious sentiments, as partly created, 
and totally j^ervadcd, by this mighty anticipa- 
tion, from the order of feeling of the virtuou« 
heathens, who had no clear or sublime expecta- 
tions bevond death ! The interior essences, if I 
may so speak, of the two kinds of excc^nce, 
sustained or produced by these two systettis of 
thought," are so difierent, that they will hardly 
be more convertible or compatible in the saane 
mind than even excellence and depravity^ — Mow 
it appears to me that the enthusiasm, with wnich 
a mind of deep and thoughtful sensibility dwells 
on the history of sages, virtuous legislators, and 
the noblest class of heroes, of heathen antiquity, 
will be found to beguile thatmind into an order 
of sentiments congenial with theirs, and there- 
fore thus seriously different from the sjxkit-and 
principles of Christianity*. It is not exactly 
that the judgment admits distinct pagan propo- 
sitions, but the heart insensibly acquires a^ tmi* 




'tiaQ excellence, and then comiectii^ ctirbtucn pi'^idpieE vsik 
ihem, ccnnerts the whole into a chi^jstiau ohdvacter bcfme it coj - 
ifijilly admires, 1 appeal to experience, while I assert that this is 
mtW»^ If it were, tlie nnnd would be able to turn with ftiS 
compbceney from an affectionate ^miration of au ill'.sinQus 
heathen, |;o adrf^ive, in the very same train of feeling and with still 
vatiner emotion, tlie excellence of St. Paul : whicl;^ is uoc 1^ 
fecli 



-son^tli many of the sentiments which imply 
those propositions, and are wrong unless those 
propositions are right. It forgets that a different 
state of feeling, corresponding to a vastly dif- 
ferent scheme of propositions, is appointed hy 
the Sovereign Judge of all things as (with rela- 
tion to i»^ an indispensable preparation for en- 
tering tke eternal paradise* ; and -that now, no 
moral distictions, however splendid, are excel-^ 
lence in his sight, if not conformed to this stan* 
dard. It slides into a persuasion that, under 
any economy, to be exactly^ like one of these 
heathen examples would be a competent quali- 
ficatiou for any world to which good spirits are 
to be assigned. The devoted admirer contem- 
plates them as the most enviable specimens of 
his nature, and almost wishes he could have been 
one of them, without reflecting that this would 
have been under the condition, among many 
other circumstances, of adoring Jupiter, Bac- 
chus, or iEsculapius, and of despising even the 
deities that he adored ; and under the condition 
of being a stranger to the 3on of God, and to 
all that he has disclosed and accomplished for die 
felicitv of our race. It would even throw an 
ungracious chill on his ardour, if an evangelical 
nnonitor should whisper, " Recollect Jesu* 
Christ," and express his regret that these illus- 
trious men could not have been privileged to 
be elevated into christians. If precisely the 
word " elevated" were used, he might have* a 

♦ P hope none of these rf)serva^ons will be understood to inwiro- -" 
ate the impossibility of die future happiness of virtuous heatheiw. * 
But a disqaiiition on the subject would here most o»:)\riously be out- 
cf 'place* 

' l2 
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fiDdin^, at the instant, ^ if it were lu^ tlie W^^( 
w<^. But tlus finite Qf miiK) is nc^ kss tbaa 
a most seFioiis hqsti^ity tp th« gospel, i^tiicb 
these feelings are practically pronqiinGin^ to be 
either uimecesaay or wron^; and thear^foi*^ that 
noblest part oi ai^i^nt literature wbickt^sKto tQ 
produce it» ia inexpressibly injurious* It IM. 
been happy for many quttivated; BSid wgil^S 
mkidsy if the men wi3K>se ebaracter^ fpiw ^ 
moral magnificenee of th^ cl^^ical hiatorjr^ ha(i 
"been such atrocious viU^i$, that their ni^& 
couldt not have been rec^lected withoul ^xtofa- 
ti<Hi. * Nothing can be more disastrp^ \^ ^ 
be led astray by eininent virtue and k^l^ig^^* 
which can give a fating of grandeuyp, 0? of a^ 
alliance with grandeur^ in the deviation. 

It will require a v^ry affecting iio^ipres^^kp ^ 
tfee christian truth^ a very strongly i^mrked W^* 
of the christian character, and a hoknt o| tihopkip? 
with sympathetic admiration of the mosi e^^ate^ 
class of christians, to pre^rve entire thi^ avaag^- 
Uftal spirit among the examples of whs^t loig^j^ 
p&^(Miably Imve been deemed th^ most ex^H^d 
style of man, if a revelatiqu bad not be^P r^^^^' 
ved from heaven^ Some views of this esecelleftC^ 
it were in vain for a christian to forbid hims^K ^^ 
adi2vire ; but he absolutely m¥st leara to i^f^^^ 
under a severe and solemn restriction* el^ ^y^^ 
^motion is a. desertion of his cause* JJe t&V^* 
kam to assign these men in thought tQ s0^f^ 
Inhere, and to regard them as beings under a if" 
fi^rent economy with which our relations dsc dis- 
solved ; as marvellous specimens of a certai» 
imperfect kind of moral greatness, formed on^ 
model foreign to true r^ligioir, which niodel ^ 



eratpbled to dii/st and given to tiie winds* — A% 
th$ same tim^, he i^^y ^mpl)9licali)^ deplore, 
while vowing some of these n^en, tha*> if 80> 
much excelleaqe QQuld be formed on ftu^ch a mo-, 
d^t^, the $a^r^ system on which his Qwn ehai^ae- 
ter pc^fii^Qs to be fermed, should QOt fe§ive m-t 
sed hiqaL aJ^i^Qs^t to hei^ven^ Sot inH<?h, for tiv& 
effect- of %h^ mo^t intefesting ^rt erf ^ncienlt 

In tt^ next, letter I sh^H. m^e some td^servarT 
tios^s, m reference to the. same object, on modei^ 
polite IMer-^t^ir^. Many of the§e. must unavoidat^ 
bly W very aj^^ogous to thpse lalre^dy mad^i 
sin^ l^e greatest number of the. modem fine wri- 
te^^^pquired much of the character of their mjnd9 
from those of tl^ ^u^eient world. Probably in-, 
deed the ajij^ients. have exert^ed a mw?h more ex- 
pensive infli^nce in modern times by means of 
the iFM)dern writers to whpm tliey have Qommu- 
ipic^ted their mor^l spirit, thaa immediately bj^ 

their own WQfkst 



4» 



LETTER VII. 

M^O d man w^ho had long observed the influ-. 
ence$ which tyrannise over human passions wd 
opiniQUS^ ^ it would not perhaps have appeared 
strange^ that when th^ Clrand Renovator ciune 
oa !B^h, and during the succeeding ages,, a num- 
ber pf the men whose superior fcdents were to 
cafiy. on the courjje of Uteratuxe, and guide the 
progress of t^h^ human miu4, shpuld reject his. 
r^igiQi>. Thes^ I have jjlaced out of the ques- 
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tioni as it is jK>t my object 16 shew die injuries 
which Christianity has received from its avowed 
enemies. But it might have been expected, that 
all the intelligent men, jfrom that hour to the end 
of time, who should really admit tim rdigicm^ 
would perceive the sovereignty and universality 
of its claims, and feel that every thing unconso- 
nant with it ought instantly to vanish from the 
whole system of approved sentiments and the 
whole school of literature, and to^ keep as abso- 
lutely aloof as the Israelites from the bounda- 
ry that guarded Mount Sinai. It might have 
been presumed, '*tKat all principles which the 
new dispensation rendered obsolete, or declar- 
ed or implied to be wrong, should no more 
be regarded as belonging to the system of princi- 
ples to be henceforward received and taught, thai> 
dead bodies in their graves belong to the race of 
living men. To retain or recall them would 
therefore be as offensive to the judgment, as to 
take up these bodies and place them in the paths 
of men, would be offensive to the senses ; and as 
absurd as the practice of the ancient Egyptians, 
who carried their embalmed ancestors to their 
festivals. It might have been supposed, that 
wliatever Christianity had actually changed, Po- 
lished, or supplied, would therefore be practicaf^ 
ly regarded by these believers of it as changed, 
abolished, or supplied ; and that they would, \\\ 
all their writings, be at least as careful of their 
fidelity in this great article, as a man who adopts 
the Newtonian philosophy, would be certain to 
exclude from his scientific discourse all ideas that 
seriously implied the Ptolemaic or Tychohic 
system to be true* Necessarily, a number of 



these Ikerarjr believefs would write on subjects 
so completely foreign to what comes within the 
cogiiTzance of Christianity, that a pure neutrality, 
which should avoid all interference with it, would 
be all that could be clatmed from thenl in its be- 
half'; though at the s^me time, one"^ would feel 
san^e degree of regret, to see a man of enlarged 
mind exhausting his ability and his life on these 
foi^igii subjects, without devoting some short 
interval to the ser/ice of that which he believes 
to be of far surpassing moment.* 

Bat the great number who chose to write on 
subjects that come within the relations of the 
christian system, as on the various views of mo- 
rals,ithe distinctions and judgments of human char- 
acter, and the theory of happiness, with almost 
unavoidable references sometimes to oiir connec* 
tion with Deity, to death, and to a future state, 
ought to" have MTitten every page under the re- 
collection, that these subjects are^ not left free for 

V 

♦ I co»jM iwt help feeling a clej^ree lof this regret in reading 
lately ^le iBetnoirs of the adimrable and estimable Sir William 
Joiies. Some of his researches in Asia have mciclentally served, 
in a veiy important manner, the ' cause of religion ; but did he 
Uiink |lie last possible direct service had been rendeixid to chris^ 
tianlty, that Ins apcompiished mind was iefc at leisure for hyranfr 
to tlie Hindn gods ? Was not tliis even a violation of the riCntrali- 
ty«fl»xl>aii oflfeoee, not only against the gospel, but against theism 
itpelf ? I knf)\y what may be said about personificatipn, licence of 
poetry,' ai^d soon ; but should not a worshipper of God hold him- 
^If under a. sdettin obligation toabjure all tolerance of even poet- 
icaJ figures thfigijcan seriously seem, in any way whatever, tore*^ 
cognise' the pagan divinities, or abomiirations, as tlie prophets of 
Jehovah would have called them ? What would Elijah Have said 
tzmnich hx\ H^ff^loymein cf talents in his time ? It \vould have 
-availed little 'to}ia\e told him that these divinities weie only per- 
soittficatToriS"(w!tft the^t* appropriate i-epresentative idols) of ob- 
ject^ in natai^, of elemem^ or of aijstracdons. He would hart 
sternty repliei!, And was not. Baal, whose prophets 1 have destroy- 
ed, the «ime ? . 
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careless or arbitrary sentiment, since the time 
that" G<;^has spoken to us by his Smi-;" ai>d 
that the noblest composition, woi^ld be only so 
much eloqiient impiet\\ if not conc<Hrdant with 
the dictates ofthe new testament. . Had t^ been 
the |»revaknt recoUectifni amidst the studies of 
the fine writers of the christian woi:ld, aa ingenu- 
<>us mipd isaight have read alternately their work^ 
and those of the evangelists and apostles, ^t^hout 
being confounded by a perceptioa.ol* some dead- 
ly antipathy between the in^irations of g«mua 
and the inspirations of heaven* 

I confine Hxy view chiefly to th^ el^jant Ikera- 
ture of our own country* And it may be pre- 
sumed^ independently of any actual compiu^ison, 
that this, 9fter the exclusion of works directly 
conducing to inndelity and vice, quit« £is Uttk 
exceptionable as the belles letti^es of any ixation, 
of modern Eiu-ope, for t^iis plain reaso!i>, that 
the extended prevalence of that bappy light 
which arose at the reformation, through almost 
the whole period that has produced our woi^s of 
^e^nius and taste, must necessarily, by preeentmg 
the religion of Christ in somewhat m^ore of its 
genuine digmty, have compiled from the< ii^el- 
fectual men who could not reject its truth, a res. 
pect which the same cla^ of men m. pc^idk ooxin- 
tries would be but little inclined to feel, or w^ch 
w^ould genier^ly be,^ if they did fed it, but the 
homage of superstitic^i, which injured the sacred 
cause another way. 

I do not assign any class erf writers directly 
thieological to the poUt6. literature <rf a country, 
not even the illustrious sermon- writers of France > 
as it is probable that works of direct theoWgy 



have forined but fi small part <]f that school of 
tWnkir% aild taste, in which the generality of 
cultivated men hhvfe acqtiiredthemorarconfbr- 
ination ^ their mincts. lliat school is composed 
of poets, moral philosophers, Instwians, essayists, 
andj.ydti may add, the writers of fiction, ff the 
great tnajofrity of these aiith6rs have injured, and 
stin injure, their pupils in the most important of 
nH their interests, it is a very serious considera- 
tion, both in resp^dt to the arccoiTiitableness of the 
authetss, amd the final effect on their pupils, I 
maintain that they are guihy of this injuiy. 

On so wide a nekl, my dear friend, it would be 
in v^M to attempt making pai'ticular references 
and selectiofis to verify all these remarks. I nnist 
appeal for their truth to your own acquaintance 
with our popular fine writers. 

In the first place, and as a general observation, 
the aHeged injttry has been done, to a great ex- 
tent; ty Omission, or rather, it shouldi>e called 
£xcliisioiu And here. I do not refer so nnich 
to that trnworthy care, which seems prevalent 
thrcmgh the works of our ingenious aufliors, to 
^yandjbrmallj/ treatir^ on anytopicsof a precise- 
ly evangelical kind, as the absence of that Chris- 
tiantioge and modification, (indicated partly bythe 
occasional expression of christian recoltectioits,and 
jjartly^y a solicitous, though it tv^ere a tacit, eon- 
forraity to 'every principle of the christian dieory,) 
whidi sEhould be diffused tmrv'ersdly through the 
sent}tnent« that regalrd mrfn as a moral bting.^^ 
Cott^id^how small a portion of the serious sub- 
jects tc^ thought call be detached from aH connex- 
ion wi!h''fiTe religion t)f Christ, mthout naitowing 
the -scopfe to which he ineaift it to extend, an^ 
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Tq)ell]]|g its intervention where he intended it to 
intervene. The book which unfoi<k» k, kas ex- 
asperated its comprehensiveness, and the first 
distinguislied christians had a delusive view of it, 
if it does not actually claim to nungle its princi- 
ples with the whole system of moral ideas^ ^ as 
to impart to them a specific character ; in die 
same manner as the element of fire, inter&ised 
through the various forms and combinations of 
other elements, produces throughout them, even 
when latent, a certain important modification, 
which they would instantly lose, and therefore 
lose their perfect condition, by its exclusion. 

And this cjaimto extensive interference, made, 
as a matter of authpritjs for the christian princi- 
ples, appears to be supported by their ^mture. 
Tor they are not of a nature Avhich necessarily 
restricts them to a peculiar department, like the 
principles which constitute some of the sciences. 
We should at once perceive the absurdity of a 
man who should be attempting to adjust all his 
ideas on general subjects according to tile princi- 
ples of geometry, and who should maintain (if 
any man could do so preposterous a thing) diat 
geometrical laws ought to enter into the essence 
of our reasoning on politics and morals. This 
I own is taking an illustration in the extreme ; 
since geometrical and moral truth are not only 
very different, but of a nature esseiitially distinct. 
Let any other class of principles fweign to moral 
j^ubjects be selected, in order to its being shewn 
how absurd is the effect of an attempt to stretch 
them beyond their proper sphere, and fierce them 
into some connexion with ideas with which they 
have no relation. Let it be shewn, toiiir they 



Wft' Iff no degree modify the subject to which 
th^^are attempted to be applied, nor mingle with 
tke reasonings concerning it, any ,more than the 
l>cKversof magnetism can be made to operate on 
brass; I would then shew that on the contraty 
the christian principles have something in their 
nature which has a relation with something in the 
nature of almost all serious subjects. Their be- 
ing extended to those subjects therefore is not an 
arbiuiary and forced application of them ; it is 
mei-cly permitting them to apply themselves to 
Avliate ver they are in the nature of things related 
to* It must be obvious in a moment that the 
most general doctrines of Christianity, such as 
those of a future judgment, and immortality, if 
believed to be true, have a di^eGt relation with 
eyery thing that can be comprehended within the 
widest range of moral specfulation and sentiment. 
It will also be found tliat the more particular doc- 
trines, such as those of the moral depravity of 
our nature, an atonement made by the sacrifice of 
Christ, the interference of a special divine influ- 
ence in renewing the human mii>d, and educating 
it for a future state, together with all the inferences, * 
conditions, and motives resulting frorathem, can- 
not be admitted and religiously regarded, without 
combining themselves in numberless instances 
with a man's ideas on moral subjects* I mean 
that it is in their very nature thus to interfere and 
find out a relation with these ideas, even if there 
were no divine requisition that tliey should. The 
writer must therefore have retired beyond the 
limits of an immense field of important anij. 
most interesting speculations, must indeed liave 
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retired beyond the limits of all the speculation 
most important to mm, who can say that nothing 
in the religion of Christ bears, in any manner, (Wi 
any part of his subject, »iy more than if he were 
a philosopher <rf Saturn. 

And, in thus habitually interfering and combin- 
ing with moral sentiments and speculations, the 
christian principles will greatly modify them. 
The evangelical ideas will staM in conneicion 
with the moral (Hies not simply 2i% additional ideas 
in the train of thinking, but as ideas which ifn- 
jxut or dictate a particular character to the rest. 
A writer whose mind is so possessed* with the 
christian principles that they thus continually 
suggest themselves in connexion widt his serious 
speculations, will unavoidably present a moral 
subject in a somewhat different aspect, even if 
he make no express references to the gospel, 
from that in which it would be presented by an- 
other writer, whose habits of thought were clear 
of e\amgelical recollections. And m every tram 
of thinking in which the serious recognition of 
those principles would produce this mc^ification, 
4l ought to be produced; so that^e very last 
ifjea within the whole compass of speculation 
which would have a different cast as a ray of die 
gospel falls^ or does not fall upon it, should be 
feithfully exhibited in that light alone. The 
christian principles cannot be true without dfeter- 
mining what d;aU be true in the mode of re- 
jM^esenting all those subjects with which they hold 
a connexion. Obviously, as far as the go^el 
can go, and does by its relations with thmgs thus 
^imtogo, with a modifying power, it cannot 
be a matter of bdifference whether it «j^ go t>r 



liQt ; fcH* aotluiig on which its i^ifdication >rauld 
have this cfiect^ would be equally right as so 
modified aaid as pot so modified. That which 
is..mfKdk precisely coirect by this qualified con- 
dition^ must therefwe, separately from it, be 
kxG<HV[?ect. He who has sent a revelation to de- 
clare tjhe theory of sacred truth, and to define 
the relations of all moral sentiment with that 
truths cannot give his sanction at once to this 
fi»al constitution, and to that which disowns it. 
He therefore disowns that which disowns tlie re- 
ligion pf Christ. And what he disowns he con- 
demns, thus . placing all moral sentiments in the 
3an^e predicament, widi regard to the christian 
ecqnomy, in which Jesus Christ placed his co- 
, teijQporaries, " He that is ^ot with me is against 
nij^." — Tte (M^der of ideas, thus dissentient from 
the christian syMem, presumes the existence, qv 
attempts the creation, of someotlier economy. 

Now, in .<:asting a recoliective glance over our 
elegant literature, the far greater part, as far as I 
am Ibquainted with it, appears to me to fivU un- 
der the utmost weight of this condemnation* Af- 
ter a comparatively small number of names and 
bo(^ are excepted^ what '4fc^ called the British 
Classics, with tlie addition of very many works 
^f great literary merit that have not quite attain- 
ed that rank, present an immense, vacancy of 
christianized sentiment. The authors do not 
exhibit the signs of liaving evei' deeply studied 
Christianity, or of retaining any discriminative 
and serious iuii>ression of it> Whatever has 
strongly occupied a man's attention, affected his 
fceling$, and filled his mind with ideas, will even 
unintentionally shew itself in tlie train and cart 
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of his discourse ; these writers do not in this 
manner betray that their faculties have been oe- 
cupied and interested to the utmost bj the views 
unfolded in the evangelic dispensation* Of tlifeir 
being solemnly conversant with these views jfou 
discover no notices analogous, for mstanc^^ to 
those which appear in the writing or disccnirse of 
a man, who has lately passed some time amidst 
the wonders of Rome or Egypt, and who i^iews 
you, by almost unconscious allusicms iffid iiiia^;es 
naturally and often occurring in his language 
even on other subjects, how profound^ he las 
been interested in contemplating triumphal ar- 
ches, cc^umns, temples, and pyramids. Their 
minds are not naturalized, if I may so speadc^.to 
the images and scenery of the kingdom of Christ, 
or to that kind of light which the gospel throws 
on all objects. They are somewhat like the in- 
habitants of those towns within the vast stit 
mines of Sweden,* who, beholding every object 
in their region by the li^t of lamps andcaitdl^ 
only, have in their conversation no expi>es6ians 
describing things in such' aspects as never appear 
but under the lights of heaven. You migivt ^- 
serve,-the next time that you open one of th<?se 
works, how far you may read, without meeting 
with an idea-of such a nature, or so expressed, ts 
could not have been unless Jesus Christ had come 
into the the world* ; even though the subject l>c 
one of those which he came to illuminate, and to 
enforce on the mind by new and most cogent ar- 
guments. And where so little of the light and 

* Except perhaps in resfpect of humanity and benevolence, on 
which subject his instructions have improved the f cntimcnts e\ <en 
«f infidels, in spite of the itjectiott a£ tlieir divme authority. 
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Iftctify ing influence of these communications has 
been admitted into the habits of thought, there 
will be very few cordially reverential and anima- 
ted references to the great Instructor himself. 
These will perhaps not oftener occur than a tra- 
veller in some parts of Africa, or Arabia, comes 
to a spot of green vegetation in the desert. You 
might have read a considerable number of vo- 
lumes, without becoming apprized that there is 
such a dispensation in existence, or that such a 
sublime Minister of it had ever appeared among 
men. And you might have diligently read, for 
several years, and through several hundred vo- 
lumes, without at all discovering its nature or 
importance, or that the writers, when alluding to 
it, admitted any high importance to be connected 
with it. You would only have conjectured it to 
be a schenae of opinions and discipline, which 
had appeared in its day, as many- others had ap- 
peared, and left us, as the rest have left us, to 
foHow our speculations our own way. 

You would have supposed tliat these xvriters 
had probably heard of one Christ, as they have 
heard of one Confucius, as a teacher whose in- 
structions contain possibly many good things, 
and to whose system a liberal mind will occasion- 
ally advert, well-pleased to see China, Greece, 
and Judea, as well as England, producing their 
philosophers, of various sorts, each in its turn. 
All the information which they would have sup- 
plied to your understanding, and all the conjec- 
tures to which they would have prompted your 
ingenuity, would have left you, if not instructed 
from othef sources, to meet the real religion it- 

k2 
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•elf, when at l^gth dieclosed to you, as a'&ing 
of which you had no recognition^ cxcq^ by its 
name ; as a wonderful novelty. How Uttk you 
would have expected, from their literary aixi 
ethical glimpses, to find that it is at this momeot 
the actual and sole economy by the provisions d 
which their happiness can be secured, hy the 
laws of which they will be judged, which ha^ 
ideclared the relations of man with hid Ci«ator^ 
and specified the exclusive ground of accep* 
tance ; wUch b thei^fore of infinite consequence 
to you, and to them, and to all their Headers, a^ 
fixing the entire theory g( the ^imditian and des- 
tinies of man on the anal prinp^^s to whisli ali 
theories and sentiments are solemnly rogpufod (^ 
be ^^ brought into obedience*'^ 

Now, if the writers who have thus carcfiiHy 
preserved the whcde world of intere^tiag ide^^ 
which they have u^olded free firosa a^y -^y^ 
g^Ucal intermixture, am really tfae chief ipslrttO 
tors of persons itf taste, and form^ from fadf 
life, their habits of feeling and thougltf, it i^ 
easy to se^ th$kt they mwt produce' a 4ta^ ^' 
mind very uncongenial with the gospel* ViewSr 
habitually presented to the mind, during its iQO^t 
i^iusceptible periods, and throi:%h the mai^ coti^^ 
of its improvement^, in every vari<ed l^bt ^^ 
sublimity arid beauty, with evisry &scinatipa ^^ 
i;hat taste, mgenuky^ and el^quenoe^ whici^;'^ 
has learfit still more to^cbnireeaoh yfar-^s ^ 
faculties hav^ expandie4» will have become ^ 
settled order of its ideaa* And it will fee^l ^^ 
same complacency iatjbis intell^ctu^ order, th^t^ 
as inhabitants of ^ material world,, we d^ ^ 
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the grea£. arrangement of nature, in the greea 
bloctfniag. earth, and the magnificent hemisphere 
of heaven. 
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LETTER VIIL 

IT i9isiH h^ proper to specify somewhat more dkk 
tmctljr sevenU of the particulars in which I con^- 
sider the geseredity ctf our fine writers as disown- 
ing or oo^radtctmg the erangelicai dispensation, 
md therefore 4)eguiling their readers into a com- 
|4ac0Eicy in w wder of )BentimeBts tkit is uncoo^ 
K^aai; (widi it. 

Awd one thing extremely obvions to remark, 
is,tJ«it thwe gwfif vmtiy the man of virtue, who is 
neees^ari^ l^^^sented to view ten thousand' times^ 
in t^ ^ume<s of these writers, is. not a ehmtiam. 
His diar^ter eould have been formed though the 
chritstiai^ re^elaticm bad »cver been, opened on 
tbe €&t^ or ^cm^ all the copies of the new 
testament bad perilled ages sinoe i asad it might 
have a;^>eaf!ed admirable^ J^t not peculiar.-'^ 
Tbejoe are 00 (om^ unaccountable msaks wposx 
it, that could, in aucb a prechi^on of the ckm- 
tim ^mtibi* have excited wonder what could be 
the netetiona or ^ o^ect of such a strange but 
^ystowiatkal aiogidarity, and in what school or 
^omjpany it had acquired its prindpks ax^ its 
%Ui^* Let H osnlybesaid tibat this inan^of 
virtue bad con veiled whole years witibthe in- 
atructtengj of jPiato^ Cicero, and Seneca^ aod all 
^o\ild foe e:^plai»©d 1 nothing would lead to aak^ 
" fittt with whoai ^m has he ccm versed since, 
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to lose so completely the appropriate cheraeter d 
his school, under tlie broad impressiou of some 
other mightier influence ?" 

The good man of our polite literature never 
talks with affectionate devotion of Christ, as tlie 

freat High Priest of his profession, as the exited 
riend, whose injunctions are the laws of his 
virtues, whose work and sacrifice are the basis of 
his hopes, whose doctrines guide and awe his 
reasonings, and whose example is the pattern 
which he is earnestly aspiring to resemble* The 
last intellectual and moral designations in the 
world by which it would occur to you to 
describe him, would be those by wWch the 
Apostles so much exulted to be recogiusod, a 
disciple, and a servant, of Jesus Christ ^ nor 
.would he (I am suj^osing tWa character to be- 
•come a real person) be at all gratified by being 
so described. You do not hear him avowing 
that he deems the habitual remembrance of Christ 
essential tm the nature of that excellence which 
he is cultivating. He rather seems, with the ut- 
most coolness of choice, adopting virtue as ac- 
cording with the dignity of a rational agent, than 
to be in the least degree impelled to it by any 
relations with the Saviour of the world- 

On the supposition of a person realizing this 
character having fallen into the company of Su 
Paul, you can easily imagine the total want of 
congeniality. Though both avowedly devoted 
to truth, to virtue, and perhaps to religion, the 
difference in the cast of their sentiments would 
have been as great as that between the physical 
constitution and habitudes of a native of the 
country at the equator, and those of one from the 
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aff ctic regions. Would not the apostle's feeling 
af the continual intervention of ideas concerning 
one Object, in all subjects, places, and times, 
have^appeared to this man of virtue ar^d wisdom 
incbiiceivably mystical ? In what manner would 
h?e have listened to the emphatical expressions 
resj>ecting the love of Chnst constraining us, 
living not to ourselves but to him that died for us 
aiid rose again, counting all things but loss for 
the ■ knowledge of Christ, being ardent to win 
Christ and be found in him, and trusting that 
Christ should be maqjnified in our body, whether 
by life or by death ? rerhaps St. Paul's energy, 
and'the Appearance of its being accompanied by 
the ^me^ intellect, might have awed him into 
silence. But amidst that silence, he must, in or- 
(Jei*' to defend his self-complacency, have de- 
cided that the apostle's mind had fallen, notwith-^ 
standing its strength, under the dominion of aa 
irrationial association ; for he would have been 
conscious that no such ideas had ever kmdled 
his afiections, and that no such affections had 
ever animated his actions ; and yet he was hidu- 
bitabfy a good man, and could, in another style, 
be as eloquent for goodness as St. Paul himself. 
He would therefore have concluded, either that 
it ^vas not necessary to be a christian, or that this 
order of feelings was not necessary to that cha- 
racter. But if the apostle's sagacity had detected 
the cause of this reserve, and the nature of his 
associate's reflectiorys, he would most certainly 
have declai^?d to him with great solemnity that 
both these things were necessary — or that he had 
been deceived by inspiration ; and he w ould have 
parted from thie self-complacent man with admo- 
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nkion and compassion. Now would St. Paul have 
been wrong ? But if he would have been right, 
what' becomes of those authors, whose works, 
whether from neglect or design, tend to satisfy 
their readers of tEe perfection of a form of cha- 
racter which he would have pronounced fatally de- 
fective ? 

Aeain, moral writincs are instructions on the 
subject of happiness. Now the doctrine of tins 
subject is declared in the evangelical testimony • 
it had been strange indeed if it had not, when the 
happiness of man was the precise object of the 
communication. And what, according to this 
communication, are tlic essential requisites to 
that condition of the mind without which no man, 
ought to be called happy > wiihout which igno- 
rance or insensibility alone can be content, and, 
fbify alone can be cheerful ? A simple reader of 
the christian scriptures will reply thai they are— 
a change of heart, called conversion, the assu- 
rance of the pardon of sin tlwough Jesus Christ, a 
liabit of devotion approaching so near to inter- 
ccMiTse with the Supreme Object of devotion that 
revelation has called it communion with God, a 
process of improvement called sanctification,! 
confidence in the divine Providence that m^ 
things shall work together for good, and a co^j 
scious preparation for another life, including 
firm hope of eternal felicity. And wkU c' 
can he reply ? What else can you reply ? f 
the lamp of heaven ever shine more clearly sin<D 
omnipotence lighted it, than these ideas disp; 
themselves through the new testament ? Is tbf 
then absolutely the true, and the onlv true, ^ 
count of happiness ? It is not that which our^| 
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^omplJshed writers in general have chosen to 
sanction. Your recollection will tell you that 
they have most certainly presumed to avow^ or 
to insinuate, a doctrme of happiness which im- 
plies much of the christian doctrine to be a need- 
less intruder on our speculations, or an imposi- 
tion on our belief; and I am astonished that this 
serious fact should so Kttle have alarmed the 
christian student of elegant literature. The wide 
difference between the dictates of the two author 
rities is too evident to be ovjerlooked ; for the 
writers in question have very rarely^ amidst an 
immense assemblage of sentiments concerning 
happiness, made any reference to what the new 
testament so obviously declares to be its consti> 
tuent and vital prhiciplea. How many times 
yon might read the sun or the moon to repose, 
before yon would find an assertion or a recogni- 
tion, for instancci, c£ a diange of the mind being 
requisite to happiness, in any terms commensu- 
rate with the significance which this article seems 
to bear in all the various forms in which it is ex- 
pressed and repeated in the new testament. Some 
of these writers appear hardly to have admitted 
or to have recollected even the proposition, that 
happiness must essentially consist in something 
so fixed in the mind itself as to be substantially 
independent of external circuitistances ; for their 
most animated representations of it are merely 
<lescriptions of fortunate combinations of these 
circumstances, and of the feelings immediately^ 
caused by them, which will expire the moment 
that these combinations are broken up. The 
^eater numbet however have fully admitted th^ 
proposition, and have given their illustrations of 
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the doctrine of happiness accordingly. And what 
appears in these illustrations as the highest form 
of happiness ? It is, probably, that of a man 
feeling an "elevated complacency in his own ex- 
cellence, a proud consciousness of rectitude ; 
possessing extended views cleared from the mists 
of ignorance, prejudice, and superstition ; unfold- 
ing the generosity of his nature in the exercise 
of Deneficence, without feeling however any grate- 
ful incitement from remembrance of the tran- 
scendent generosity of the Son of Man ; main- 
taining, in respect of the events and bustle of the 
surrounding scene, a dignified indifference, which 
can let the world go its own way, and can enjoy 
its tranquillity the while j; and living in a cool 
resignation to fate, without any strong expres- 
sions of a specific hope, or even solicitude, with 
regard to the termination of life and to all futuri- 
ty. Now whatever degree of resemblance some 
of these distinctions may bear to the christian 
theory of happiness,* it is evident that on the 
whole the two modes are so different that the 
same man cannot realize them both. The result 
is obvious ; the natural effect of incompetent and 
fallacious schemes, jwepossessing . the mind by 
every grace of genius, will be an aversion to the 
christian view of happiness, which will appear at 
the least very strange, and probably very irra- 
tionaL 

It is again a prominent characteristic of this 
christian Revelation, that, having declared this 

* No one can be so absurd as to represent the doctrines which 
are prevalent in the works of polite uterature as to$aIltj, ai)d f^ 
aU points, opposite to tliose of Christianity ; what I am asserting, is, 
that in some important pdnts ^ey are substantialh* and esgcntial- 
l/diflferent 



Tife to be but the introduction to another, ^t sys«> 
tematically preserves the recollection of this ;great 
truth through every representation of every sub- 
ject; so that the reader is not allowed to con- 
template any of the interests of life in a view 
which detaches them from the grand object ^d 
conditions of life itselfl An apostle could not 
address lusiriends on the most common concerns, 
for the length erf" a page, without the final refer- 
ences* He is like a person whose eye, while he 
is conversing with you about an object, or a 
succession of objects immediately near, glances 
witli thoughtful consciousness eveiy moment to- 
ward some great ^ectacle appearing oil the dis* 
^nt horizon^. He ^eems to talk to his friends in 
that manner of expression in which you can 
imagine ijbiat Elijah spoke, if he remarked to his 
Kiompanion any circumstance in the journey from 
Bethel ta Jericho, and from Jericho to the Jor- 
dan ; a nianner which needed not to be changed^ 
if he uttered y^!t a few sentences more after he 
saw the chariot and hm-ses of fircv The correct 
consecjoencc oF conversing with our Lord and 
his, apostles "wduld be, that the thought dF im- 
niortality should become las habitually present 
and familiarized to the mind as the countenance 
of a domestic friend ; that it should be the 
grand test of the value oiF all pursuits, friend- 
ships, and speculations -; and that it should min- 
gle a certain nobleness with every thing which it 
permitted to occupy our time^ Now how far 
>vill the discipline of modern polite literature 
tioincide? 
I shoiild be jdeased tb hear a Student of that 

VOL* II* h 
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i&erature seriou^ fircfess "diat he is often and 
imjM-essively reminded of futurity ; and to have 
it shewn that ideas relating to this great subject 
are |)fesented in sufficient number, and in a 
proper manner, toproduce an effect which should 
fcrm a respectable prc^ortion of the whole cfiect 
produced by these authors on suscq)tible minds. 
But I cannot h<^ to receive this satisfaction. 
it is true that the idea of imtnortality is so ex* 
<3eeding|ly grand, that many writer^ of jgtaiius who 
fiavefeklMit little genuine iiiterest m religion, 
?have beefi fed by thek perception of what is 
-sublime to in^Dduce a thought which is one of 
the most powerful means of elevating the nna- 
'gination. And the energy of their language hafi 
been worthy of the subject. In these mstances, 
iiowevet, it is not always found that the idea is 
*l>resented exacriy in that ligM which both sixvrs 
its individual grandeur, ai^ indicates the extent 
scff its necessary connexion with other ideas : it 
^ppfears some\\4mt like a majestic tower, which 
a traveller in some countries may find standing 
in a solitary scene, no longer surrounded by that 
grfeat assemblage of buildings, that amjje city, 
•of which it was raised to be the centre^ the 
«ti»engti[\, and the ornament. Immortality has 
htcn had recourse to ki one page of an ingen- 
ious work as a single tc^ic of suWimity, ia tie 
Mine manner as a stupemibus natural phemmie- 
non, or a brilliant achievement, has been descri- 
%ed in another. The author's object might 
i*ather seem tohave beeAi to supply ^ occasional 
gratification to taste, than to reduce th^tiiind 
and aJl its feelings under kht perpitustl domiluon 
' of a grand practical principle. 



It is true jiteo that a graved glass of. Sae wrk^r^, 
who have eKprt^ssed coasidorabte inspect for re- 
ligion wd -for chrbtiaaity, and who, though not 
writing aysteinatieally on morals, have inculca^ 
ted high moral principles^ have made references 
to a future istate as the hope and sanction of vir- 
tue. But these references are made less fre-» 
quently than the connexion between our present 
coodus^t and a future life would seem to claim* 
And the manner in which they are m,ade some-r 
times indicates either a deficiency of interest in 
the great subject, or a pusillanimous anxiety not 
to Qlfend those readers who would think it too 
directly religious. It is sometimes adverted to 
as if rather from a conviction, that if tb<^re is $ 
future state^ moral speculation must he defeo- 
tive, even to a degree of absurdity, without 
some alhisions to it, than from feeling a pnrfbund 
delight in the contemplation of it. When the 
idea of another life is introduced to aggravate 
the force of moral princijJes and the authority of 
conscience, it is done at times in a manney 
which appears liie a somewhat reluctant ac- 
knowledgment of the deficiency of all inferior 
sanctions. Tl>e considtration is suggested in a 
short and transient form, after the writer has elo- 
quently expatiated on every circumstance by 
which the' present life can supply motives to 
goodness. In some instances, a watchful reader 
w31 also perceive what appears too much like 
care to divest the idea> when it. must be introdu- 
cedy of all direct references to that sacred Per- 
son who first completely opened the prospect of 
immortality, or to some of those otiier doctrines 
which he taUght ia immediate cono^J^ioii with 
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this great truth. There is a degree of tempta- 
tion to suspect the writer of having been pleased 
that, though the gospel indeed has alone given^ 
the assurance of immortality, yet it was a sub* 
ject of so much conjecture and speculation among 
the heathen sages, that he may mention it with- 
out seeming to refer so directly to the gospel as 
if he introduced some truth of which not only 
the evidence, but even the first conception, was 
, communicated by that dispensation. 

Taking this defective kind of acknowledgment 
of a future state together with that entire oblivion 
of the subject which prevails through an ample 
portion of elegant literature^ I think there is no 
hazard in saying, that a reader who is satisfied 
without any other instructions, will learn almost 
every lesson sooner than the necessity of habitu- 
ally living for eternity. Many of these writers 
seem to take as much care to guard against the 
inroad of ideas from this solemn quarter, as.the ki- 
habitants of Holland do against the irruption of 
the sea ; and their writings do really form a 
kind of moral dyke against the invasion from 
the other world. They do not instruct a man to 
act, to enjoy, and to suffer, as a being that may 
by to morrow have finally abandoned this orb : 
every thing is done to beguile the feeling of his 
being a " stranger and a pilgrim on the earth.'* 
The relation which our nature bears to the cir- 
cumstances of the present state, and which in- 
dividuals bear to one another, is mainly the 
ground on which their considerations of duty 
proceed and conclude. And their sclKm^es of 
happiness, though formed for beings at once im- 
mortal and departing, include little expressly 
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belonging to that world to which they are re- 
moving, nor reach beyond the period at which 
they will properly but begin to live. They en- 
deavour to raise the groves of an earthly paradise, 
to shade from sight that vista which opens to the. 
distance of eternity. 

- Another article in which the anti- christian ten. 
dency of a great part of our productions of taste 
and genius is apparent, is^ the kind of consolation 
administered to distress, old age, and death. — 
Things of a mournful kind form so large a por- 
tion of the lot of humanity, that it is impossible 
for writers who take human life and feelings for 
tlieir subject, to avoid (nor indeed have they en- 
deavoured to avoid) contemplating man in those 
conditions in which he needs every kindly sup- 
port to save him from despair. And here, if . 
any wbere, we may justly require an absolute 
coincidence of all moral instructions with the re- 
ligion of Christ : since consolation is eminently 
its distinction and its design ; since a being m 
distress seems to acquire the strongest claims to 
be treated right ; and since insufficient consola- 
tions are but to mock it, and deceptive ones arc 
to betray. It should then be clearly ascertained 
by the moralist, and never forgotten, what are 
the consolations provided by this religion, and 
under what condition they .are offered. 

Christianity offers even to the irreligious, who 
relent amidst their sufferings, the alleviation 
5^pringing from inestimable promises made to 
penitence : any other system, which should at., 
tempt to console them, simply as suffering, and 
without any reference to the moral and religious 

I 2 
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state of their minds, would be mischievous, if it 
were not inefficacious. What are ttie principal 
sources of consolation, to the pious, is imme- 
diately obvious. The victim of s<mtow is as- 
sured that God exercises his paternal wisdom 
and kindness in afflicting his children ; that this 
necessary discipline is to refine and exalt them 
by making them " partakers of his holiness ;'* 
tiiat he mercifully regards their weakness and 
pains, and will not let tliem suffer beyond what 
they shall be able to bear ; that their great Lea- 
der has suffered for them more than they can 
suffer, and kindly sympathizes still ; that this 
short life was not meant so much, to give them 
joy, as to prepare them for it ; and that patient 
constancy shall receive a resplendent crown. — 
An aged <ihristian is soothed by the assurance 
that his Almighty Friend will not despise the en- 
feebled exertions, nor desert the oppi^esscd and 
fainting weakness, of the last stage of Ws servant's 
life, when advancing into the shade of death 
itself, he is animated by the faith that the ^eat 
sacrifice has taken the malignity of. death away ; 
and that the divine presence will attend the dark 
steps of this last and lonely enterprise, and shew 
^e dying traveller and hero that even this melan- 
choly gioom is the very confine of paradise, the 
immediate access to the region of eternal life. 

Now, in the gre^rter number of the works to 
which I am referring, what are the forms of con- 
solation which sensibility, reason, and elocpience, 
have most generally exerted themselves to apply 
to the mournful circumstances of life, and to its 
elose ? You will readily recollect such as these : 
a man is suftering — ^well, it is the common desti- 
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ny, every one suffers sometimes, and some much 
more tiian he ; it is well it is no worse. U he is 
unhappy now, he has been liappy, arul he could 
not expect to^ be happy always. It were ridictt-p 
lous to complain that his nature was constituted 
capi\ble of suffering, or placed in a world where 
it isexi^Osed to the causes of it If it were not ca^ 
pable of pain, it would not be of pleasure. Would 
he be wiilihg to lose bis being, to escape these 
ills ? Or would he consent, if such a thiiig were 
possible, to be any one else ?---Thc sympathy of 
each kind relative and friend will not be wanting* 
His condition may probably change for the bet- 
ter ; there is hope in every situation ; and mean-^ 
while, it is aa opportunity for displaying manly 
fortitude. A strong mind can proudly triumph 
over the oppression of pain, the vexations of dis- 
appointment, and the tyranny of fortune. If the 
cause of distress is some irreparable deprivation^ 
it will be softened by the lenient hand of time.^ 
The iingerk^g mondis of an aged man are sooth-^ 
ed alrnost into cheerfulness by the respectful at- 
tention of his neig^ours ; by the worldly pros- 
perky and dutiful regard of the iamily that he 
has brought up ; by the innocent gaiety and amu« 
sing frolics of their children ; and by the consi- 
deration of his fair character in society. If he 
is a man of thought, he has the advantage of 
some philosophical considerations; the cares 

, *Caii it be ncoenary to «otiGe here A^1n» that every ^stem 
of moral J5eniinien.ts mustjnevkal)ly contain some prindples which 
tlie gosjjd does not disappra^'e ? Varioiispaiticulars in tiiifi aS6em<» 
blag;e of consolations are compatible, in a subordinate place, with 
the dictates of Christianity. But the enumeration altogether, and 
exclusively of die grand christian pnnci|de8, fcnnfta scheme 4xf 
conaotetion t^uite dmerent€rom that of the ^ig^ncfChvist. • 
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and passions o£ his former life are csdmed into a 
wise tranquillity ; he thinks he has had a compe- 
tent share of life ; it is as proper and necessary 
for mankind to have their ** exits," as their *' en- 
trances ;" and his business will now be to make 
a " well-graced" retreat from the stage, like a 
man that has properly acted his part, and may 
retire with applause. 

As to the consolations in death, the general 
voice of these authors asserts the gi*and and on- 
ly all-sufficient one to be the recollection of a 
well-spent life. To this chief soiu^ce of consola- 
tion you will find various additional suggestions y 
as for instance, that death b in fact a far less tre- 
mendous thing than that dire form of it by which 
imagination and superstition are haunted ; that 
the sufferings of death are less than naen often 
endure in the course of life ; that it is only like 
one of those transformations with which the world 
of nature abounds ; and that it is easy to con- 
ceive, and reasonable to expect, a more commo- 
dious vehicle and habitation. It would seem aU. 
most unavoidable to glance a momentary thought 
toward what revelation has told us of " the house 
not made with hands,^' of the ** better country, 
that is, the heavenly." But yet the greater 
number of the writers of taste advert to the sub- 
ject with apparent reluctance, except it can be 
done, on the one hand, in the manner ctf pure phi- 
losophical conjecture, or on the other, under the 
form 6f images bearing some analogy to the vis- 
ionsof classical poetry.* The arguments for resig- 

♦ I am infinitely far from disliking philosophical speculation, el- 
even daring flights of fancy, on this grand subject On the con- 
trary, it appears^ to me strange tliat any one should solemnly en- 



nation to death are not so much drawn from future 
scenes, as from^ a consideration of the evils of the 
present life^ the necessity of submitting to a gen- 
eral and irreversible lavir, the dignity of submit- 
ting with that calmness which conscious virtue 
is entitled to feel, and the improbability (as these 
writers sometimes mtimate) that any very for- 
midable evils are to be apprehended after deaths 
except by a few of the very worst of the human 
race. Those arguments in general ai;€ rather 
aimed to quiet fear^than to animate hope.. Tlie 
writers in question seem mwe concerned to con« 
vey the dying man in peace and silence out of 
the world, than to conduct him to the celestial 
felicity. Let us but see him embarked on hi* 
unknown voyage in fair weather, and we are aot 
accountable for what he may meet, or where he 
may be carried, when he is gone oiFt of sights 
They seldom present a lively view of the dis- 
tant happiness, especially in any of those pecu- 
liar forms in which the christian revelation has 
intimated its nature. In which of tli^se booksi^ 
and by which of the real or fictitious, characters 
vv^hose last hours and thoughts they sometime^ 
display^ will you find the apostolic sentiments 
adopted,^ *^ To depart aiul be with Christ is far 
better^" " Willing rather to be absent from the 
body, and present with the Lord ?" The very 
existence of that sacred testimony which has 
given the only genuine consolations ia death, 

tertain tlie belief ctf a life to come, without its exciting botli the 
rntellectual facility andtheimagiriatioii to their highest exercise: 
WVliHt 1 mean to censm-e in. the mode of refemng to another life^ 
is, the care to avoid any direct ^semblance or recognition of the 
cleas which the new testament has given to guide, in some small,, 
tery small degreetcur conjjectures. 
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and the only just conceptions of the realities be- 
yond it, seems to be scarcely recollected ; while 
the ingenious moralists are searching the ex- 
hausted common-places of the stoic philosophy, 
or citing the dubious maxims of a religion moul- 
ded according to the corrupt wishes of mankind, 
or even recollecting the lively sayings of the few 
whose wit has expired only in the same moment 
with life, to fortify the pensive spirit for it3 last 
removal. " Is it not because there is not a God 
in Israel, that ye have sent to inquire of Baal- 
zebub the God of Ekron V^ 

Another order of sentiments concerning death, 
of a character too bold to be called consolations, 
has been represented as animating one class of 
human beings. In remarking on Lucan, I no- 
ticed that desire of death which has appeared in 
the expressions of great minds, sometimes while 
merely indulging solemn reflections when no 
danger or calamity immediately threatened^ but 
often in the conscious approach towards a fatal 
catastrophe. Many writers of later times have 
exerted their whole strength, and have even cx- 
ceDed themselves, in representing the high senti- 
ments in which this desire has displayed itself ; 
genius has found its very gold mine in this field. 
If the affecting grandeur had awakened piety 
while it exalts the passions, some of the poets 
would have ranked among our greatest benefac- 
tors. Powerful genius, aiding to inspire a chris- 
tian triumph in the prospect of death, might be 
revered as a prophet, might he almost loved as 
a benignant angel. No man's emotions perhaps 
have approached nearer to enthusiasm than mine, 
in reading the thoughts which are made to b^ ex* 



j^rcssed fey sages andrdtectiVc heroes in this pros- 
pect- I have always felt these J>aiSsages as the 
last and mightiest of the eneha^tmeiHs of poeti*)'-^ 
capable of inspiring for a little while a tontempt 
of all orduiary interests, of the world which we 
inhabit and of life itself. While the emotion has 
continued, nothing has appeared so desirable as 
some noble occasion of dyiiig ; such an cccasion 
as that supplied by the legal injustice which awar*- 
ded tiie hemlock to Socrates, or by the dcistiny 
which at Philippi invdiVcd Brutus ifi the ruin of 
a great design for the liberty of the world** 
Poetry has delighted to display personages of 
this high order, in the same fatal predicament ; 
and the situation of such men has appeared in* 
exptessibly enviable, by means of those sublime 
sentiments by which they illuminated the gloom 
of death* The reader has loved to surround 
himseif in imagination with that gloom, for the 
sake of irradiating it with that sublimity, AH 
other greatness has been for a while eclipsed by 
the greatness of thought displayed by th«se con* 
teitiplative and magnanimous spirits, though un*- 
taught by religion, when advancing to meet 
their fate- But the christian faith recalls the 
mind from this enchantment to recollect that the 
^cbristian mode of dying can be the only right and 
nobic mode, and to consider whether theae ex- 

* Poetry will not easily ^cceed many of tlie iexpressions which 
tnere history hais recorded. I ^KXild Httle admire the capahijfty 
of feelki|g« or greatly iidmiretliechilstiaii tieii^r« of the man who 
could without ^motjon read, for instance, the short observations of 
3rtrttrs to his fnend, (in Colitemplation eveti df a aelf-injlicted 
dedLtb,) m the eve of ^e battie which extatigni^lied all fatope df 
freedom ; " We shall either be victonous, oi' remove beyond the 
power of those tliat are so. We ^all dehrei" oor coantiy by bd{- 



amples be not exceedingly different, ilave tixA 
the most enlightened and devoiit christians^ 
whether they have languished in their chambers, 
or passed through the fire of martyrdom, dis- 
closed their elevation of mind in another strain 
of eloquence ? The examples of greatness in 
•death, which poetry has exhibited, generally 
want all tliose sentiments respecting the par- 
don of sin, and a Mediator through whom it 
is obtained, and often the explicit idea of meet* 
ing the Judge, with which a christian con- 
templates his approaching end% Their expres- 
sions of intrepidity and exultation have no ana- 
logy with the language of an incomparable 
saint and hero, " O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory ? Thanks be toOod 
who giveth us the victory through our l/ord Je- 
sus Christ," The kind of self-authorized confi- 
dence of taking possession of some other state 
of being, as monarchs would talk of a distant 
part of their empire which they were going to 
enter ^ the proud apostrophes to the immortals, 
to prepare for the great and rival spirit that is 
coming; their manner of consigning to its fate 
a good but falling cause, which will sink when 
they are gone ; their welcoming death as a kind 
of glad revenge against a hated world and a dcs- ' 
picable race, are not the humility tK)r the benevo- 
lence with which a christian dies. If a christian 
will partly unite with tliese high spirits in being 
weary ci a world of dust and trifles, in despising 
the pains of death, in panting for an unbounded 
iibeity, it will be at the same time with a most 
^solemn commitment of himself to the divine 
mercy, which th^t/ forget, or were never instruct- 
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ed, to implore. And as to the vision of the other 
world, you will observe a great difference be- 
tween the language of sublime poetry and that of 
revelation, in respect to the nature of the senti- 
ments and triumphs of that world, and still more 
perhaps in respect to the associates with whom 
the departing spirit expects soon to mingle. The 
liero of poetry is going to hold high converse 
with the souls of warriors, and patriots, and per- 
haps philosophers ; a christian feels himself go- 
ing (I may accommodate the passage) to " an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly and church of the first born^ to God 
the Judge of all, to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant." 

In defence of those who have thus rendered 
death attractive by other means than the evan- 
gelical views, it may be said, that many of the 
personages whom their scenes exhibit in the con- 
templation of death, or in the approach to it, 
were necessarily, from the age or country in 
which they lived or are feigned to have lived, 
unacquainted with Christianity, and that there- 
fore it would have been absurd to represent them 
as animated by christian sentiments. Certainly. 
Butthen I ask, on what principle men of genius will 
justify themselves for choosing^ with a view to 
the instruction of the heart, as they profess, ex- 
amples, of which they cannot preserve the con- 
sistency, without making them pernicious ? 
Where is the cbnscience of that man, who is most 
anxious that every sentiment expressed by the 
historical or fictitious personage, in {iie fatal i^ea- 
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son, should be harmonious with every principle 
of the character, but feels not the smallest con- 
cern about the consistency of selecting or crea- 
ting the character itself, with his conviction of 
the absolute authority of the religion of Christ ? 
In glancing forward, he knows that his favorite 
is to die, and that he cannot die as a christian ; 
yet he is to die with the greatest moral magnifi- 
cence. Would it not therefore be a dictate of 
conscience to warn his readers, that he hopes to 
display the exit with a commanding sublimity of 
which the natural effect will be, to make them 
no more wish to die as christians? But how would 
he feel while seriously writing such a warning ? 
Might it not be said to him, " And are yowtlienwil- 
lingto die otherwise than as a christian ? If you are, 
why do you not declare that Christianity is a 
fable ? If yoa are not, how can you endeav- 
our to seduce your readers into an enthusiastic 
admiration of such a kind of death as you wish 
that you may not die ? How can you endeavour 
to inspire those sentiments which would excite 
your apprehension and compassion for the state 
of your reader's mind, if you heard him utter 
them in his last hours ? Is it necessary to the pa- 
thos and sublimity of poetry, to introduce char- 
acters which cannot be justly represented with- 
out falsifying our view of the most serious of all 
moral subjects ? If this be necessary, it were 
better that poetry with all its charms should per- 
ish, than that the revelation d£ God should not 
attain its end, and fix its own Ideas of death, 
clearly and alone, in the minds of beings whose 
manner of preparmg for it is of infinite conse- 
quence. But this is far from being the dilemma. 
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since innumerable examples could be found, or 
rationally imagined, of christian greatness in 
death. Is not then this preference of examples 
inimical to Christianity, and is not the sympa- 
thetic animation which so easily expresses their 
appropriate feelings, and informs them with 
their utmost energy, a bgser kind of infidelity, 
as it is far more mischievous, than that of the 
cold dealer^in cavils and quibbles against the gos- 
pel ? What is the christian belief of that poet 
worth, who would not on reflection abhor him- 
self for the affecting scene, which has for a while 
made each of his readers rather wish to die with 
Socrates, with Antoninus, or even perhaps with 
Julian, than with St. John ? What would have 
been thought of the pupil of an apostle, who, 
after hearing ►his master describe the spirit of a 
christian's departure from the world, in language 
which he believed to be of conclusive authority, 
and which asserted or clearly implied that this 
alone was greatness in death, should have taken 
the first occasion to expatiate with enthusiasm 
on the closing scene ofa philosopher, or on the exit 
of a stem hero, that, acknowledging in the in- 
visible world no object for either confidence or 
fear, departed with the aspect of a being who 
was going to summon his gods to judgment for 
the misfortunes of his life ? And how will 
these careless men of genius give their account 
to him who will judge the world, for having vir- 
tually taught many aspiring minds that, notwith- 
standing his first coming was to conquer for man 
the king of terrore, there needs no recollection 
of him, in order to look toward death with no- 
ble defiance or sublime desire ? 
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Some of their dying personages are so con- 
sciously uninformed of tlie realities of tlie invi- 
sible state, that the majestic sentiments which 
they disclose on the verge of life, can only throw 
a slight glimmering on unfathomable darkness ; 
but some anticipate the other world, as I have 
already observed, in very defined images. I re- 
collect one of them, after some just reflections 
on the vanity and wretchedness of life, thus ex- 
pressing his complacency in view of the great 
deliverer : 

" Death joins us to the gi-eat majority ; 
'Tis to be boin to Platos and to Cxsars ; 
*Tis to be great for ever. 
'Tis pleasiu-e, 'tis ambiticMi then, to die." 

Another, an illustrious female, in a tragedy which 
I lately read, welcomes death with the following 

sentiments : 

— " Oh 'tis wondrous well ! 
Ye gods of death that rule the Stygian gloom ! 
Ye who have greatly died, I come ! 1 come ! 
The hand of Kome can never touch me mort ; 
Haii ! perfect freedom, hail !" 

" My free spirit should ere now have join'd 
That great assembly, those devoted shades* 
Who sconi'd to live till liberty was lost ; 
But, ere their country fell, abhor'd tlie light.** 

" Shift not tliy colour at the sound of death ; 
It is to rne perfection, glory, triumph. 
Nay, fondly would I choose it, though persuaded 
It were a long dark night without a moniing ; 
To bondage far prefer it, since it is 
DeUverance from a world where Romans nile." 

— " Then let us spread 
A bold exalted wing, and tlie last voipe we hear, 
Be that of wonder and applause." 

" And is the sacred moment then so near ? 

The moment when yon sun, those heavens, this earth. 

Hateful to me, polluted by tlie Romans, 

And all the bu&y slavish race of men, 
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Shall sink at once, and strait another state 
Kise on a sudden round ? 
Oh to be there*!" 

You will recollect to have read many that are 
equally improper to engage a christian's full 
sympathy, and therefore improper for a poet, 
admitting Christianity, to have written, in order 
to engage that sympathy. It is a pernicious cir- 
cumstance in passages like these, that some of 
the general sentiments of anticipation and high 
emotion which might be expressed by a dying 
christian, are combined so intimately with other 
ideas and a whole state of feeling contradictory 
to Christianity, as to tempt the mind by the ap- 
probation of the one into a tolerance of the other. 

Sometimes even very bad men are made to 
display such dignity in death, as at once to excite 
a sympathy with their false sentiments, and to 
lessen the horror of their crimes. I recollect 
the interest with which I read, many yeai's since, 
in Dr. Young's Busiris, the proud magnaniinous 
speech at the end of which the tyrant dies ; par- 
ticularly the lines, 

'* I thank these wounds, these raging pains, which promise 
An interview with equals soon elsewhere. 
Great Jove, I come !" 

Even the detestable Zanga, though conscious 
that " to receive him hell blows all her fires," 
appears (if I recollect right) with great elevation 
in the prospect of death, by means, partly indeed 
of the sentiments of leturning justice, but chiefly 

* This is not perhaps one of the best specimens ; it is the 
last that lias come under my notice. I am certain of having 
read many, but have not just now the means of faiding them agaui. 

m2 
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of heroic courage. To create an occasicm of 
thus compelling us to do homage to the dying 
magnanimity of wicked men, is an insult to the 
religion which condemns such magnanimity as 
madness. It is no justification to say, that such 
instances have been known, and therefore such 
representations but imitate reality ; for if the 
laws of criticism do not require in works of 
genius a careful, an anxious adaptation of all ex- 
amples and sentiments to the purest moral pur- 
pose, as a far higher duty than the study of re- 
semblance to the actual worlds the laws of piety 
most certainly do. Let the men who have so 
much literary conscience about tliis verisimili- 
tude, content themselves with the office of mere 
historians, and then they may relate, perhaps 
without guilt, if the relation is absolutely simple, 
all the facts and speeches of depraved greatness 
within the memory of the world. But when they 
choose the higher office of. inventing^ and com- 
bining, they are accountable for all the conse- 
quences. They create a new person, and in send- 
ing him into society they can choose whether 
his example shall tend to improve or to pervert 
the minds that will be compelled to admire him. 
If they deliberately choose the latter, the guilt 
of creating is, with respect to the injluence^ die 
same as the writer would have inctured by prac- 
tically being such an example. 

It is an immense transition from such instances 
as those which I have been remarking upon, to 
I(ousseau's celebrated description of the death of 
his Eloisa, which would have been much more 
properly noticed in an earlier page. It is long 
smce I read that scene, one of tlae most striking 
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specimens unquestionably of original conception 
and interesting sentiment that ever appeared ; 
but though the representation is so extended as 
to include every thing which the author thought 
needful to make it perfect, there is no explicit 
reference to the peculiarly evangelical causes of 
complacency in death. Yet the representation is 
so admirable, that the serious reader is tempted 
to suspect even his own mind of fanaticism, while 
he is expressing to his friends the wish that they, 
and that himself, may be animated, in the last 
days of life, by a class of ideas which this elo- 
quent writer would have been ashamed to intro- 
duce. 



LETTER IX, 

13 OE s it not appear to you, my dear friend, that 
an approving reader of the generality of our in- 
genious authors will entertain an opinion of the 
moral condition of our species very different 
from the divine declarations ? The Governor of 
all intelligent creatures has spoken of this nation 
or family of them as exceedingly remote from 
conformity to that standard of perfection which 
alone can ever be his rule of judgment. And 
this is pronounced not only of vicious individu- 
als, who are readily given up to condenmation by 
those who form the most partial or the proudest 
estimate of human nature, but of the constitu- 
tional quality of that nature itself. The moral 
part of the constitution of man is represented 
as jplacing him immensely below that ranJ 
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dignity and happiness to which, by his intellectu- 
al powers and liis privilege of being immortal, he 
would otherwise have seemed adapted to belong. 
The descriptions of the human condition are 
sucli as if the nature had, by a dreadful convul- 
sion, been separated off at each side from a pure 
and happy systefti of the creation, and had fallen 
down an immeasurable depth into depravation 
and misery. In this state man is represented as 
loving, and therefore practically choosing, those 
evils which incur the condemnation of God ; and 
it is affirmed that no expedient but that very ex- 
traordinarj' one which Christianity has revealed, 
can change this condition, and avert this condem- 
nation with its formidable consbquences. 

Every attempt to explain the w isdom and the 
precise ultimate object of the Supreme Being in 
constituting a nature subject in so great a degree 
to moral evil, will fail. But even if a new reve- 
lation were given to turn this dark inquiry into 
noon-day, it would make no difference in the 
actual state of things. An extension of know- 
ledge could not reverse the fact that the human 
nature has displayed through every age the most 
aggravated proofs of being in a deplorable and 
hateful condition, whatever were the reasons for 
giving a moral agent a constitution which it was 
foreseen would soon be found in this condition. 
Perhaps if a human mind were expanded to a 
comprehension beyond all other created intelli- 
gences, if it could see at once the whole order 
of the universe, and look into distant ages, it 
might understand in what manner the melancholy 
fact could operate to the perfection of the vast 
system, and according to what principles, and in 
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reference to what ends, all that has taken place 
within the empire of the Eternal Monarch is 
right. But in this contemplation of the whole, 
it would also take account of the separa^ con- 
dition of each part ; it would perceive that this 
human world, whatever are its relations to the 
universe, has its own distinct economy of inte- 
rests, and stands in its own relation and accoun- 
tableness to the righteous Governor ; and that, 
regarded in this exclusive view, it is an awful 
spectacle. Now, to this exclusive sphere of our 
own condition and interests revelation confines 
our attention, and pours contempt, though not 
more than experience pours, on all attempts to 
reason on those grand unknown principles accor- 
ding to which tiie Almighty disposes the uni- 
verse ; all our estimates therefore of the state 
and relations of man must take the subject on 
this insulated ground. Considering man in this 
view, the sacred oracles have represented him as 
a more melancholy object than Nineveh or Baby- 
lon in ruins ; and an infinite aggregate of obvi- 
ous facts confirms the doctrine. This doctrine 
then is absolute authority in our speculations on 
human nature ; but to this authority the writers 
in question seem to pay, and to teach their rea- 
ders to pay, but little respect. And unless those 
readers are pre-occupied by the grave convic- 
tions of religious truth, rendered still more grave 
by painful reflection on themselves, and by ob- 
servation on mankind ; or unless they are capa- 
ble of enjoying a malicious or misanthropic 
pleasure, like Mandeville and Swift, in detect- 
ing and exposing the degradation of our nature, 
it is not wonderful that they should be prompt to 
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entertain the sentiments which insinuate a much 
more flattering estimate. Our elegant and amu- 
sing moralists no doubt copiously describe and 
censure the follies and vices of mankind ; but 
many of these, they maintain, are accidental to 
the human character, rather than a disclosure of 
its intrinsic qualities. Others do indeed spmg 
from within, but they are only the wild weeds of 
a virtuous soil. Mim is still a very dignified and 
noble being, with strong dispositions to all ex- 
cellence, holding a proud eminence in the ranks 
of existence, and (if such a Being is adverted 
to) high in the favour of his Creatcw. The 
measure of virtue in the world vastly exceeds 
that of depravity ; we should not indulge a fa- 
natical rigour in our judgments of mankind; 
nor accustom ourselves to contemplate the Al- 
mighty always in the dark majesty of justice. 
None of their speculations seem to acknowledge 
the gloomy fact which the new testament so of- 
ten asserts or implies, that all men are " by na- 
ture children of wrath." 

It is quite of course that among sentiments of j 
this order, the idea of the redemption by Jesus 
Christ (if any allusion to it should occur) can ap-- 
pear with but , an equivocal meaning, and with 
none of that transcendent importance with whic 
his own revelation has displayed it. While lua 
is not considered as lost, the mind cannot do ju 
tice to the expedient, or to ** the only name unj 
der heaven," by which he can be redeemed. Ac 
cordiugly the gift of Jesus Christ docs not appea 
to be habitually recollected as the most illustri 
ous instance of the beneficence of God that h 
ever come to hungian knowledge, and as the si 
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gle fact which, more than all facts together, has 
relieved the awfulness of the mystery in which 
our world is enveloped. No thankful joy seems 
to beam forth at the thought of so mighty an in- 
terposition^ and of him who was the agent of it. 
When it is difficult to avoid making some allu- 
sion to him, he is acknowledged rather in any of 
his subordinate characters, than as absolutely a 
Redeemer; or if the term Redeemer, or, our Sav* 
iour, is introduced, it is with an awkward formality 
which betrays that its meaning is but little relished 
or but little understood. Jesus Christ is regarded 
rather as having added to our moral advantages, 
than as having conferred that widiout which all 
the rest were in vain ; rather as having made the 
passage to a happy futurity somewhat more 
commodious, than as having formed the passage 
itself over what was else an impassable gulf. 
Thus that comprehensive sum of blessings, cal- 
led in the new testament Salvation, or Redemp- 
tion, is shrunk into a comparatively inconsidera- 
ble favour, which a less glorious messenger might 
have brought, which a less magnificent language 
than that dictated by inspiration might have de- 
scribed, and which a less costly sacrifice might 
have secured. 

It is consistent with this delusive idea of hu- 
man nature, and these faint impressions of the 
gospel, that these writers commcmly represent 
eternal felicity as the piire reward of merit. I 
believe you will find this, as far as any allusions^ 
are made to the subject, the prevailing opinion 
through the school of polite literature. You wHi 
perceive it to be the real opinion of many vrriters 
"who do sometimes advert, in some phrase em- 
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ployed by way of respectful ceremony to our na- 
tional religion^ to the work or sacrifice of Christ. 

I might remark on the antichristian , motives 
to action which are more tlian tolerated among 
these authors : I will only notice one, the love 
of glory ; that is, the desire of being distinguish- 
ed, admired, and praised. 

No one will deny that to wish for the favoura- 
ble opinion of the human beings around us, is to 
a certain extent, and under certain conditions, 
consistent with the christian laws. In the first 
place, a material portion of human happiness de- 
pends on the attachment of relatives and friends, 
and it is right for a man to \f ish for the happiness 
resulting from such attachment. But the de- 
gree in which he will obtain this attachment, will 
depend very much on the higher or the lower es- 
timate which these persons entertain of his quali- 
ties and abilities. In order therefore to attain a 
gieat degree of their affection, it is right for him 
to wish, while he endeavours to deserve, that 
their estimate might be high. 

In the next place, it is almost too plain to need 
an observation, that if it were possible for a man 
to desire the respect and admiration of mankind 
purely as a mean of giving greater efficacy to his 
efforts for their welfare, and for the promotion 
of the cause of heaven, while he would be equal 
ly gratified that any other* man in whose hands 
this mean would have exactly the same effect, 
should obtain the admiration instead of himself, 
this would be Someting more tlian innocent ; it. 
would indicate a most noble state of mind. But 
where is the example ? 

In the third place, as the Creator has .fixed this 
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desire in the essential constitution of our nature, 
he intended its gratification, in some restrict- 
ed degree, to be a direct and immediate cause 
of pleasure. The good opinion of mankind, ex- 
pressed in praise, pleases us by the same necessa- 
ry and inexplicable laws accordipg to which mu- 
tual affection pleases us,, or according to which 
we are gratified by music, or the beauties and 
gales of spring. To a certain extent therefore it 
is innocent to admit the gratification of this de- 
sire, simply for the sake of this pleasure. 

But to what extent ? It is very apparent that 
this desire has, if I may so express it, an im- 
mense voracity. It has within itself no natural 
principle of limitation, since it is incapable of 
being gratified to satiety. The applause of a 
continent has not satisfied some men, nor would 
that of the whole globe. To what extent, I re- 
peat, may the desire be indulged ? Evidently not 
beyond that point where it begins to introduce 
its accessories, disdainful comparison, or envy, or 
competition, or ungenerous wishes* But I ap- 
peal to each man who has deeply reflected on 
himself, or observed those around him, whether 
this desire under even a considerably liniited de- 
gree of indulgence does not introduce these ac- 
cessories, and whether, in order to exclude them 
from his own mind, he has not often felt it neces- 
sary to adopt a severity of restriction approach- 
ing near an endeavour to suppress the very desire 
itself. In wishing to prohibiten excess ctf its in- 
dulgence, he has perceived that even a very small 
<legree has amounted, or most powerfully tended, 
to that excess — with the exception perhaps of 

vol.. lU N 
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that modification of the desire which has hsA 
reference to engaging the afiection of relations 
or a few friends. The measure therefore of this 
desire which may be permitted consistently with 
perfect innocence will be found to be most ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Again) the desire cannot be clierished without 
becoming a motive of action exactly in the degree 
in which it is cherished^ Now if the supreme, 
though not only motive of action in a pious mind, 
must be the wish to please God, it is evident that 
tlie passion which supplies another motive, ought 
not to be allowed in a degree that will empowar 
this motive involved in it to contest in the mind 
the supremacy of the pious motive. But here I 
again appeal to the reflective man of conscience, 
whether he has not felt that a very small degree 
of indulgence of the desire of human applause 
i^ enough, not only to render the motive involved 
in it strong enough to maintain a rivalry with 
what should be the supreme motive, but abso- 
lutely to prevail over it. In each pursuit or per- 
formance in which he has excelled, or endeavour- 
<ed to excel, has he not felt with grief and indig- 
nation that his thoughts much more promptly 
turned to the consideration of human praise than 
■of divine approbation ? And when he has been 
^ble in some measure to repress this pa^ion, has 
he not found that a very slight stimulus was 
competent to restore its impious ascendency ?— ^ 
Now Avhat is the inference from these observa- 
tions ? What can it be but absolutely this, that 
though the desire of human applause is in somte 
certam small degree innocent, yet tl^t since it so 
mightily tends to an excess destructive of the 
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very essence of piety, it ought (excej^ing in the 
cases where human estimation is sought purely 
as a mean toward some vahiable end) to be op». 
posed and repressed in a manner notmitchless 
general and unconditional than if it were purely 
evil ; and that all those things and books which 
tend on the contrary to animate it with new force, 
are most pernicious ? And such an inference is 
concordant with the spirit of the new testament, 
which, though not requiriag the absolute extinc- 
tion of the desire of human applause, yet alludes to 
most of its operations with censure, exhibits prob- 
ably, no approved instance of its indulgence, and 
abounds with the most emphatically cogent repre^ 
sentations, both of its pernicious influence when it 
predominates in the mind, and of its powerful 
tendency to acquire this predominance* Inso- 
much that a serious reader of this book feels that 
the degree to which the most indulgent christian 
casuistry can tolerate this desire, is a degree which 
it will be certain to reach and to exceed in his mind, 
in spite of the most systematical opposition. He 
will perceive that the question is not so much 
how far he may encourage it, as by what means 
he may repress it ; and th^t in the effort to re- 
press it, there is no possibility of going to an ex- 
cess. The most resolute and persevering exer- 
tion will still leave so much of this passion as 
Christianity will pronounce a fault or a vice. He 
will be anxious to assemble, in aid of the disci- 
pline by which he endeavours to repress the feel- 
ing, all the arguments of reason, all striking ex-* 
amples, and all the solemn representations of the 
bible. 
Now I think I cannot be mistaken in asserting 
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that much the greater number of our fine writers 
have done the directly contrary of what I have 
thus represented a devout reader of the new tes- 
tament as feeling necessary to be done. WTiich 
of their advocates will venture to deny that 
they really have encouraged the love of ap- 
plause, of fame, of glorj^, or M'hatever else it 
may be called, in a degree which, if the prece- 
ding argument is just, places them in the most 
pointed hostility with the christian religion? — 
Their good sense has indeed often, without adver- 
ting to the religious considerations, admitted the 
conviction, and compelled the acknowledgment, 
of the inanity of this glory. Almost all our 
ingenious writers have occasionally expressed a 
contempt of the " fool to fume.*' They per- 
ceived the truth, but, as it did not set the-n free, 
they were willing after all to dignify a passion to 
which they felt themselves irretrievable slaves* 
And they have laboured to do it by celebrating 
with every splendid epithet the men who were 
impelled* by this passion through the career in 
which they were the idols of mankind and their 
own ; by describing glory as the best incentive 
to noble actions, and their worthiest reward ; bv 
placing the temple of Virtue (proud station of 
the goddess) in the situation of being a mere in- 
troduction to that of Fame ; by lamenting that 
so few, and their unfortunate selves not of the 
number, can " climb the steep where that proud 
temple shines afar ;" and by intimating a charge 
of meanness of spirit against those who have no 
-generous ardour to distinguish themselves from 
the croud by deeds calculated and designed to 
command admiration. If sometimes the ungra- 
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cious recollection strikes them, and seems likely 
to strike their readers, that this admiration is in- 
finitely capricious and perverse, since men have 
gained it without claims, and lost it without de- 
merit, and since all kinds of fools have offered 
the incense to all kinds of villains, they escape 
from the disgust and from the benefit of this re- 
collection by saying, that it is honourable fame that 
noble spirits seek ; for they despise the ignorant 
multitude, and seek applause by none but worthy 
actions, and from none but worthy judges. Al- 
most every one of these writers sometimes men- 
tions the approbation of the Supreme Being, as 
that to which wise and good men will beyond ail 
things aspire ; but such an occasional acknow- 
ledgment feebly counteracts the effect of many 
glowing sentiments and descriptions of a contrary 
tendency. I must read once more, and with a 
habit of mind adapted to receive impressions in 
a very different manner, the assemblage of our 
elegant classics, before I can be convinced that 
the above representation is unjust ; and if it is 
correct, there can be no question whether they 
have instructed their readers to tolerate, and 
even to clierish, antichristian motives of action. 

I will only remark on one particular more, 
namely, that the lighter order of these writers, 
and some even of the graver, have increased the 
unacceptableness of christian doctrines to minds 
of taste, by their manner of ridiculing . the cant 
and extravagance by which hypocrisy, enthusi- 
asm, or the peculiarities of a sect or a period, 
may have disgraced them. Sometimes indeed 
they have selected phrases for the. purpose which 
were not cant, and which ignorance and impiety 
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alone would have dared to ridicule. And often 
in exposing to contempt the follies of language 
or manners by which a christian of good taste 
deplores that the profession of the gospct should 
ever have been marked, they take not the small- 
est care to preserve a clear separation between 
what taste and sense have a right to explode, and 
Wiiat piety commands to reverence. By this 
criminal carelessness (unless indeed it were di?- 
signj they have fixed disagreeable and irreverent 
associations on the evangelical truth itself, for 
which many persons, afterwards become more 
seriouslv convinced of that truth, have had cause 
to wish those pages or volumes had gone into the 
fire, instead of coming into tlieir hands. Many 
others, who have not become thus seriously con- 
vinced, retain the impression and cherish tihe re- 
pulsion. Gay writers ought to know that this is 
dangerous ground. 

I am sorry that this extended censure on works 
of genius and taste could not be conducted in a 
less general style, and with more discriminative 
references than the continual repetition of the ex- 
{H-essions, " elegant literature?* and, " these wri- 
ters." It might be a service of some value to 
the evangelical cause,, if a work were written 
containing a cle^r and serious estimate, indivi- 
dually, of the most popular writers of the last 
century and a half, in respect to the important 
.article on which I have been remarking ; with 
iwmal citations from some of their works, and a 
eandid statement of the general tendency of oth- 
ers. In an essay like tbis it is impossible to 
make an enumeration of names, or pass a judg- 
itient, except in a very slight occasional manner. 
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on any particular author. Even tlie several 
classes of authors, which I mentioned some time 
back, as coming under the accusation, shall de- 
tain you but a moment. 

The Moral Philosophers for the most part 
seem anxious ta avoid every thing that might 
subject them, to the appellation of Christian Di- 
vines. Tliey regard their department as a sci- 
ence comj^ete in itself ; and they investigate the 
foundation of morality, define its laws, and af- 
fix its sanctions, in a manner generally so dis- 
tinct from Christianity, that the reader would al- 
most conclude that religion to be another science 
complete in itself. An entire separation indeed 
it is hardly possible to preserve ; since Christiani- 
ty has decided softie moral questions on which 
reason was dubious or silent ; and since that final 
retribution which the new testament has so lu- 
minously foreshewn, is incontrovertibly one of 
the greatest of sanctions. To make no reference, 
while inculcating moral principles, to a judg-. 
ment to come, after it has been declared, on 
what has been confessed to be divine authority, 
would look like systematic irreligion. But still 
it is striking to observe how small a portion of 
the ideas which distinguish the new testament 
from pther books many moral philosophers have 
thought indispensable to a theory in which they 
professed to include the entire duty and interests 
of men. A serious reader is constrained to feel 
that either there is too much in that bo©k, or 
too little in theirs. He will perceive that in the , 
inspired book the moral principles are intimately 
interwoven with all those doctrines which could 
not have been known without that re vela- 
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tion. He will find also, in this superior book, 
a vast number of ideas avowedly designed to in- 
terest the affections in favour of ail moral princi- 
ples and virtues. These ideas are taken from a 
consideration of the divine mercy, the compas- 
sion of the Redeemer, and other topics to which 
moral philosophers have very rarely alluded. 
And though the same definition would apply to 
any given virtue as illustrated in the inspired and 
in the philosophic i>age, yet the manner in which 
it bears on the conscience and the heart is very 
considerably different. — The difference becomes 
momentous, if it should be found that the sacred 
authority pronounces the virtues of a good man 
not to be the cause of his acceptance with God, 
and that the philosophic moralists disclaim any 
other. On die whole it will perhaps be conclu- 
ded that there must be something very defective 
in that theory of morality which makes so slight 
an acknowledgment of the religion of Christ, and 
takes so little of its peculiar character. The phi- 
losophers place the religion in the 'relation of a 
diminutive satellite to the world of moral and 
eternal interests ; useful as throwing a few rays 
on that side of it on which the solar light of hu- 
man wisdom could not directly shine ; but that 
it can impart a vital warmth, or that it claims the 
ascendant power and honours, some of them seem 
not to have a suspicion. 

Without doubt, innumerable reasonings and 
conclusions may be advanced on moral subjects 
which shall be true on a foundation of their own, 
equally in the presence of the evangelical system 
and in its absence. Without any reference to 
that system, or if it had never been appointed or 
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revealed^ it had been easy to illustrate the utility 
of virtue, the elevation which it confers on a ra- 
tional being, its conformity with the order of the 
universe, and many other views of the subject. 
It would also have been easy to pass from virtue 
ill the abstract into an illustration and enforce -^ 
ment of the several distinct virtues as arranged 
in a practical system. And if it should be asked. 
Why may not some writers employ their specu- 
lations on those parts and view3 of moral truth 
which are independent of the gospel, leaving it 
to other men to christianize the whole by the 
addition of the evangelical relations, motives and 
conditions ? I readily answer. That this may 
sometimes very properly be done. An author may 
render valuable service by explaining for instance 
the utility of virtue in general, or of any particu- 
lar virtue, (w by a clear illustration of any other 
circumstance of the moral system. In doing: 
this, he would expressly take a marked ground,, 
and aim at a specific object. He would not let 
it be imagined for a moment that this particular 
view of the subject of morals involved all the 
relations of that subject with the interests of 
miTiy and with God. It would be fully under- 
stood that a multitude of other considerations were 
indispensable to a complete moral theory. But 
the charge against the moral philosophers is 
meant to be applied to those who have professed 
to consider morals under a comprehensive view 
including all the relations in which they are con- 
nected with duty and happiness ; and who ia 
this comprehensive view seem-quite to have for- 
gotten the implication of moral with evangelical 
trulh, since they neither include the evangelical 
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ideas in their speculations, nor appear conscious 
of a defect. 

When I mention our Historians, it will instant- 
ly occur to you, that the very foremost names in 
this department imply every thing that is deadly 
to the christian religion itself, as a divine coni- 
municatiou, and therefore lie under a condemna- 
tion of a different kind. But as to the generali- 
ty of those who have not been regarded as ene- 
mies to the christian cause, have they not forgot- 
ten what was due from its friends ? The histo- 
rian intends his work to have the effect of a 
scries of moral estimates of the persons wliose 
actions he records : now, if he believes that a 
Judge of the world will come at length, and pro- 
nounce on the very characters that his work ad- 
judges, it is one of the simplest dictates of good 
sense, that all the awards of the historian should 
be most carefully co-incident with the judgments 
which may be expected from that supreme au- 
thority on tlie last day. Those distincticms of 
character, which the historian applauds as vir- 
tues, or censures as vices, should be exactly the 
same qualities, which tlie language already heard 
from that Judge certifies us that he will applaud 
or condemn. It is worse than foolish to erect a 
literary court of morals and human character, 
of which the maxims, the langiiage, the decisions, 
and the judges, will be equally the objects of 
contempt before that sacred Arbiter. - What a 
wretched abasement will overwhelm on tliat day 
some of the pompous historians, who were called 
by others, and deemed by themselves, the high 
authoritative censors of an age, and whose ver- 
dict was to fi* on each name immortal honour 
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or infamy, if they shall fihd many of the ques- 
tions and the decisions of that tribunal proceed 
on principles which they would have been asha* 
med to apply, or never took the trouble to under- 
stand. How they will be confounded, if some o£ 
the men whom they had extolled, aie consigned 
to ignominy, and some that tliey had despised, 
are applauded by the voice at which the world 
will tremble and be silent. But such a sad hu- 
miliation* will I think be apprehended for many of 
the historians, by every serious christian reader 
who shall take the hint on this subject along with 
him through their works. He will not seldom 
feel that the writers jeem uninformed, while they 
remark and decide on actions and characters, that 
a final Law-giver has come from heaven, or that 
he will come, or on what account he will come, 
yet once more. Their very diction often abjures 
the plain christian denominations of good and 
evil : nor do I need to enumerate the dubious 
terms which they have employed in their place. 
How then can a mind which learns to think in 
their manner, learn at the same time to think in 
his from whose opinions it will however be found 
no light matter to have dissented, when they shall 
be declared for the last time in this world ? 

The various interesting sets of short essays, 
especially the Spectator and Ranibler, must have 
had during a season at least a very considerable 
influence on the moral taste of the public ; and 
probably they have a considerable influence still. 
The very ample scope of the Spectator gave a fair 
opportimity for a serious writer to introduce, ex- 
cepting science, a little of every subject connect- 
ed with the condition and luppkxess of men. 
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How did it happen that the stupendous circum- 
stance of the redemption by the Messiah, of 
which the importance is commensurate with the 
whole interests of man, with the value of his im- 
mortal spirit, ^ylth the government of his Crea- 
tor in this world, and with the happiness of eter- 
nity, should not have been a few times in the 
long course of that work very fully and solemnly 
exhibited ? Why should not a few of the most 
peculiar of the doctrines comprehended in the 
subject have been clothed with the fascinating ele- 
gance of Addison, from whose pen many persons 
would have received an occasional evangelical 
lesson with incomparaby more candour than from 
any professed Divine ? A pious and benevolent 
man, such as the avowed advocate of christianit}^ 
ought to be, should not have been contented that 
so many thousands of minds as his writings were 
adapted to instruct and to charm, should have 
been left, for any thing that he very explicitly at- 
tempted to the contrary in his most popular 
works, to end a life which he had contributed to 
refine, acquainted but slightly with the grand se- 
curity of happiness after death. Or if it was not 
his duty to introduce in a formal manner any of 
the most specifically evangelical subjects, it 
might at least have been expected, that some of 
tlie many serious essays contained in the Specta- 
tor should have had more of a christian tinge, 
more references to the sentiments of the gospel, 
intermingled with the speculations concerning 
the Deity, and the gravest moral subjects. — 
There might easily have been more assimilation 
of what may, as it now stands, be called a lit era- 
ry religion, to the spirit of the new testament. 
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From him also, as a kind of dictator among the 
majority of the elegant writers of the age, it 
miight have been expected that he would have 
set himself, with the same decisive and noble in- 
dignation which his Cato had shewn against the 
betrayers of Roman liberty and laws, to denounce 
that ridicule which has wounded religion by a 
careless or by a crafty manner of holding up its 
abuse to scorn : but of this the Spectator itself 
is not free from examples. 

Addison wrote a book expressly in defence of 
the religion of Christ ; but to be the dignified ad- 
vocates of a cause, and to be its humble disciple, 
may be very different things/ An advocate has 
a feeling of making himself important, he 
seems to confer something on the cause ; but as a 
disciple^ he must feel littleness, humility, and 
submission* Self-admiration might find much 
more to gratify it in becoming the j&a^ra/z of a 
beggar, tlian the ^erva^it of the greatest poten- 
tate. Addison was moreover very unfortunate, 
for any thing lil^e justice to the gospel, in the 
class of persons with whom he associated, and 
whopi he was anxious to please* One can ima- 
gine with what a perfect storm of ridicule he 
would have been greeted^ pn entering one of his 
celebrated coffee-houses of wits, on the day after 
h^ should have published in tbp Spectator, a pa- 
per, for instance, on the necessity of being de- 
voted to the service of Jesus Clirist. The friend- 
ship of the world ought to be a " pearl of great 
price," for it^ cost U very serious. 

The ppia^stic mii^4of Jojinsiw w^^niuch more 
capatjle of scof nipg the ridicul^j and defying the 
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Opposition, of wits and worldlings. And yet it 
is too probable that his social life was eminently 
unfavourable to a deep and simple consideration 
of christian truth, and the cultivation of christian 
sentiment; and that the very ascendency by 
which he intimidated and silenced impiety, con- 
tributed to the injury. As far as I remember, 
he associated with men of whom many were very 
learned, some were extremely able, but of whom 
comparatively few made any decided profession 
of piety, and perhaps a considerable number 
would in other society have shewn a strong pro- 
pensity to irreligion. This however seldom 
dared to discover itself in Johnson's presence ; 
and it is impossible not to revere the strength 
and noble severity that made it so cautious. But 
this repression of irreligion had the effect of ren- 
dering many men acceptable associates, with 
whom his judgment, his conscience, and all his 
moral feelings, would have forbidden much 
friendly intercourse, if those men had habitually 
assumed the freedom of fully disclosing them- 
selves. Decorum in respect of religion being 
preserved, he could take a most lively interest 
in the company of men who drew forth the ut- 
most force and stores of his mind, in conversa- 
tions on literature, moral philosophy, and general 
intelligence, and who could enrich every subject 
of social argument by their learning, their genius, 
or their knowledge of mankind. But if there 
was at the same time a repressed impiety latent 
in their minds, it was impossible that it should 
not infuse into the sentiments vrhich they ex- 
pressed, a certain quality uncongenial with chris- 
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tiaiiity, though every thing avowedly opposed to 
it were in his company avoided. Now, through 
the complacency which he felt in such intellectual 
intercourse, this quality would in some degree 
steal into his own ideas and feelings. For it is 
not in the power of the strongest and most vigi- 
lant mind, amidst the animated interchange of 
eloquence, to avoid some degree of assimilation 
to even the least approved sentiments of men 
whose intellectual wealth or energy gives so 
much pleasure, and commands so much respect* 
Thus the very predominance by which he could 
repress the direct irreligion of statesmen, scho- 
lars, wits, and accomplished men of the world, 
might, by retaining him their intimate or frequent 
associate, subject him to meet the influence of 
that irreligion acting in a manner too indirect and 
refined to excite his hostility or even his caution. 
But indeed if his caution was excited, there 
might still be a possibility of self deception in tlie 
case. He would feel it, and justly feel it, so 
great an achievement to constrain such men as I 
have described, to adopt, when with him, a high 
style of moral sentiment, purified from all ob- 
vious irreligion, that he might be too much in- 
clined to be satisfied witlisuch an order of senti- 
ments. It would be difficult for him to admit thit 
what was actually a victory over impiety, could 
be itself less than Christianity. He would rather 
be inclined to consider how far these men were 
obliged to advance in the gradations of serious 
thought to join him, than how far he had yet him- 
self to advance to join the apostles. It is hard 
for a man to suspect himself deficient in that 
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ver}'' thing in which he not only excels other men^ 
but mends them. Nothing can well be tnore 
unfortunate, for christian attainments, than to be 
habitually in society where a man will feel as if 
he displayed a saintly eminence of character by 
obtaining a decent silence on subjects, cmi which 
it has been the delight of the wisest and most 
devout men to expatiate. 

If there is any truth in the representations 
which compose so large a part of this essay, John- 
son's continual immersion, if I may so express it^ 
in the studies of polite literature, must have 
subjected him to no small measure of an influence^ 
which it requires a more intimate and habitual 
familiarity with the christian principles than per- 
haps we are warranted to believe he maintained, 
to prevent from being injurious to a man's views 
and feelings concerning religion. 

It must however be admitted that this illustri- 
ous author, who, though here mentioned only in 
the class of essayists, is to be ranked among the 
greatest of moral philosophers, is less at variance 
with the principles which appear to be displayed 
in the new testament, than almost any other dis- 
tinguished writer of either of these classes. But 
few of his speculations comparatively tend to be- 
guile the reader and admirer into that spirit 
which, on turning to the instructions of Jesns 
Christ and his apostles, would feel estrangement 
or disgust ; and he has more explicit and solemn 
references to the grand purpose of human life, to 
a future judgment, and to eternity, than almost 
any other of our elegant moralists has had the 
piety or the courage to make. There is so much 
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that most powerfully coincides and co-operates 
with christian truth, that the disciple of Chris- 
tianity deeply regrets to meet occasionally a sen- 
timent, respecting perhaps the review of life, 
the consolations in death, the effect of repent- 
ance, or the ground of acceptance with God, 
which he cannot reconcile with the evangelic 
theory, nor with those principles of christian 
faith in which Johnson sometimes avowed his be- 
lief. In such a writer he cannot but deem such 
deviations a momentous fault. 

Omission is his other capital fault. Though 
he did introduce in his serious speculations, as I 
have observed, more distinct allusions to reli- 
gious ideas than most other moralists, yet he did 
not introduce them so often as every serious wri- 
ter should, especially a writer who frequently 
carries seriousness to the utmost pitch of solem- 
nity. There scarcely ever was an author in 
whose works an ample share of explicit christian 
sentiment was more strictly indispensable than in 
the moral writings of Johnson. No writer ever 
more completely exposed and blasted the folly 
and vanity of the greatest number of human pur- 
suits. The countenance of Medusa could not 
have darted a more fatal glance against the tribe 
of gay triflers, the competitors of ambition, the 
proud possessors of wealth, or the men who 
consume their life in useless speculations. His 
severe and just condemnation strikes indeed at 
almost all classes, and all the most favourite em- 
ployments, of mankind. But it was so much 
the more peculiarly his duty to insist, still more 
fully than he did, on that one model of character, 
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that one grand employment of life, which is en- 
joined by heaven, and which will stand the test 
of the most rigid moral speculation, and of the 
last judgment. No author has more impres- 
sively displayed the misery of human life; he 
laid himself imder so much the stronger obliga- 
tion to unfold at large the only effectual consola- 
tions, the true scheme of felicity as far as it is 
attainable on earth, and the delightful prospect 
of that better world which has so often inspired 
exultation in the most melancholy situations* 
No viriter has better illustrated the rapidity of 
time, and the shortness of life ; he ought so 
much the more fully to have dwelt on the views 
of that eternity at which his readers are remin- 
ded that they will so quickly. arrive. No writer 
will easily make more poignant reflections on the 
pains of guilt ; was it not most indispensable 
that he should oftener have directed the mind 
siuffering this deepest distress to that great sacri* 
fice once offered for sin ? No writer represents 
with more accurate and mortifying truth the fail* 
ure of human resolutions and the feebleness of 
human effoits in the ccmtest against corrupt incli* 
nation, depraved habit, and temptation; why 
did not this melancholy contemplation and ex- 
perience prompt a very frequent recollection, and 
a most emphatical expression of the impoitance^ 
of that divine assistance, without which the bi- 
ble has fully warned us that our labours will fail ? 
In applying the censure to the poets, it is very 
gratifying to meet with so much to applaud in the 
greatest of all their tribe. Milton's genius might 
harmoniously have mingled with the angels that 
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announced the Messiah to be come, or that on 
the siK)t and at the moment of his departure pre- 
dicted his coming again ; might have shamed to 
silence the muses of paganism, or softened the 
pains of a christian martyr. Part of the poeti- 
cal works of Young, those of Cowper, Watts, 
and a few others, have animated a very great 
number of minds with sentiments which they 
did not feel it necessary to repress or extinguish, 
in order to listen with complacency to the lan- 
guage of Christ and his apostles. But as to the 
great majority of the poets, it would be most 
curious to try what kind of religious system, and 
what view of the economy of man, would be 
formed by the assemblage of all the sentiments 
belonging or alluding to the subject throughout 
their works ; if such an experiment were worth 
the trouble, and there were any person sufficient- 
ly in the state of the ingenious Huron to perform 
it justly. But if it would be exceedingly amu- ' 
sing to observe the process and the fantastic re- 
sult, it would in the next place be very sad to 
consider, that tliese fallacies have been insin- 
uated by the charms of poetry into countless 
thousands of minds, with a beguilement that has, 
first, diverted them from a serious attention to 
the gospel, then formed them to an habitual dis- 
like of it, and finally betrayed some of them to 
the doom which beyond the grave, awaits the 
neglect of Jesus Christ. 

You have probably seen Pope cited as a chris- 
tian poet by some pious authors, whose anxiety 
to impress reluctant genius into an appearance of 
favouring cliristianity , hsts credulously seized on 
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any occasional verse, which seemed an echo of 
the sacred doctrines. No reader can admire, 
more than I, the discriminate thought, the fin- 
ished execution, and the galaxy of poetical feli- 
cities, by which Pope^s writings are distinguish- 
ed. But I cannot refuse to perceive, that almost 
every allusion in his lighter works to the names, 
the facts, and the topics, that peculiarly belong 
to the religion of Christ, is in a stjie of profane 
banter ; and that, in most of his graver ones, 
where he meant to be dignified, he took the ut- 
most care to divest his thoughts of all the mean 
vulgarity of christian associations. " Off, ye 
profane !'* might seem to have been his address 
to all evangelical ideas, when he began his Essay 
on Man ; and they were obedient, and fled. I 
do not know in what manner that Essay was 
attacked by Crousaz, or defended against him ; 
but it appears obviously enough, after detaching 
the detail and illustrations, so as to lay bare the 
outline and general principles, that it is an elabo- 
rate attempt to redeem the whole theory of the 
condition and interests of men, both in life and 
death, from all the explanations imposed on it by 
an unphilosophical revelation from heaven. And 
in the happy riddance of this despised though ce- 
lestial light, it exhibits a sort of moon-light vis- 
ion, of thin impalpable abstractions, at which a 
speculatist may gaze, with a dubious wonder 
whether they are realities or phantoms, but which 
a practical man will in vain try to seize and turn 
to account, and which an evangelical man will 
disdain to accept in substitution for those appli- 
cable and affecting forms of truth wi-a which hh 
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religion has made him conversant. But what 
deference to Christianity was to be expected^ 
when such a man as Bolingbroke was the genius 
whose inspiration was to illuminate, and the de- 
migod* whose approbation was to crown, the 
labours which were to conjoin thetrr two venera- 
ble names according to the Wish of the poet, in 
everlasting fame ? ■ 

If it be said for some parts 6f these dim spec- 
ulations, that though Christianity comes forward 
as the practical dispensation of truth, yet there 
must be, in remote abstraction behind it, some 
grand, ultimate, elementary truths, of which this 
dispensation does not inform us, or which it re- 
duces from their pure recondite into a more pal- 
pable and popular form ; I answer. And what 
did the poet, or " the master of the poet and the 
song," know about these truths^ and how did 
they come by their information ? 

A serious observer must acknowledge with 
regret, that such a class of productions as novels,. 
in which folly tries to please in a greater number 
of shapes dian the poet enumerates in the Para-. 
disc of'Fools, is capable of producing a very con- 
siderable effect on the moral taste of the com- 
munity. A large proportion of them however 
consist too much of pure folly to have any more 
specific counteraction to Christian principles than 
that of mere folly in general ; excepting indeed 
that the most flimsy of them will occasionally 
contribute their mite of mischief, by alluding to 
a christiah profession in a manner that identifies 

* He is so named somewhere in Pope's works. 
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it with the cant by which hypocrites have aped 
it, or' the extravagance with which fanatics have 
distorted it. But a great and direct force of 
counteracting influence proceeds from those 
which eloquently display characters of eminent 
vigour and virtue, when that virtue is founded 
on no basis consolidated by religion, but on a 
mixture ofii refined pride with generous feeling,, 
or expressly on those philosophical principles 
which are too often accompanied, in diese works, 
by an avowed or strongly intimated contempt 
of every idea of any religion, especially the 
christian. If the case is mended in those into 
which an awkward religion has found its way, it 
is rather because the characters excite, less in- 
terest, than because that which they da excite, is 
favourable to religion. No reader will probably 
be impressed with the dignity of being a chris- 
tian by seeing, in one of these works, an attempt 
. to combine diat character with the fine gentle- 
man by means of a most ludicrous apparatus of 
amusements and sacraments, churches and thea- 
tres, morning-prayers and evening- balls. Nor 
will it perhaps be of any great service to the 
christian cause, that some others of them profess 
to exemplify and defend, against the cavils and 
scorn of infidels, a religion of which it does not 
appear that the writers would have discovered 
the merits, had it not been established by law. 
One may doubt whether any one will be more 
than amused by the venerable priest, who is in- 
troduced, probably ampng wicked lords and 
giddy girls, to maintain the sanctity of terms, 
and attempt the illustration of doctrines, which 
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these well-meaning writers do not perceive that 
the worthy gentleman^s college, diocesan, and 
library, have but very imperfectly enabled him 
to understand. If the reader even wished to be 
more than amused, it is easy to imagine how 
much lie would be likely to be instructed and 
affected by such an illustration or defence of the 
christian religion, as the writer of a fashionable 
novel would deem a graceful expedient for filling 
up his plot. 

One cannot close such a review of our fine 
writers without melancholy reflections. That 
cause which will raise all its zealous friends to 
a sublime eminence on the last and most solemn 
day the world has to behold, and will make them 
great for ever, presented its claims, full in sight 
of each of these authors in his time. The very 
lowest of those claims could not be less than a 
conscientious solicitude to beware of every thing 
that could in any point injure the sacred cause. 
This claim has been slighted by so many as have 
lent attraction to an order of moral sentiments 
greatly discordant with its principles. And so 
many are gone into eternity under the charge of 
having employed their genius, as the magicians 
their enchantments against Moses, to counteract 
the Saviour of the world. 

Under what restrictions then ought the study 
of polite literature to be conducted ? I cannot 
but have foreseen that this question must return 
at the end of these observations ; and I can only 
answer as I have answered before. Polite litera- 
ture will necessarily continue to be the grand 
school of intellectual and moral cultivation. The 
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evils therefore which it may contain, will as cer* 
tainly affect in some degree the minds of the suc- 
cessive students, as the hurtful influence of the 
climate, or of the seasons, will affect their bodies. 
To be thus affected is a part of the destiny under 
which they are bom, in a civilized country. It 
Is indispensable to acquire the advantage 5 it is 
inevitable to incur the evil. The means of coun- 
teraction will amount, it is to be feared, to no 
more than palliatives. Nor can these be pro- 
posed in any specific method. All that I can do, 
IS, to urge on the reader of taste the very serious 
duty of continually recalling to his mind, and 
if he is a parent or preceptor, of cogently repre- 
senting to his pupils, the real character of the 
religion of the new testament, and the reasons 
which command an inviolable adherance to it. . 
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